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PREFACE. 

That tliii eollectioB maj also 8er?e the purpose of promoting piety am* 
Tirtne, tb» Compiler has introduced manjr extracts, which place religioa in 
the mMt amiable light ; and which recommend a great variety of moral du- 
ties, by the excellence of their nature, aud the happy effects they produce. 
These subjects are eihibited in a style and manner which are ctdculated to 
axrest the attention of youth ; and to make strong and durable impressiouff 
en their mii^s.* 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and sentiment, 
tiiat mi^ht gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degree, offend the eye or 
ear of lonocence. This he conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on every 
person who writes for the benefit of youth. It would indeed be a great 
and happy improvement in educatiou^if no writings were allowed to come 
under their notiee, but such as were perfectly innocent ; and if, on all prop- 
tr occasions, they were encouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a 
doe reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate 
Ibem with sentiments of piety and goodness. Such impressions deeply en- 
graven on their minds, and connected with all their attainments, could 
scarcefy fail of attending them through life, and of producing a solidity of 
principle and character, that would be able to resist the danger arising 
ux>m futmre intercourse with the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parts of his 
eoUection, by the occasional adraission-of pieces which amuse as well as in- 
■truct; I^ however, any of his readers should think it contains too groat a 
proportion of the foimer, it may be some apology, to observe that, in the 
. existing publications designed for the perusal of young persons, the i)re- 
ponderance is greatly on the side of gay and amusing productions. Too 
much attention may be paid to this medium of improvement When the 
imagination, of youth especially, is much entertained, the sober dictates of 
the undersfanding are regarded with indifference ; and the influence of 
good affections is either feeble, or transient A temperate use of such en- 
tertainment seems therefore requisite, to afford proper scope for the o])era- 
tions of the understanding and the heart. 

The reader wilf perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous to reeom- 

mend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by intersi)ers- 

' ing through his work some of the most beautiful and interesting passages of 

those invaluable writings. To excite an early taste and veneration for this 

I great rule of life, is a point of so high importance, as to warrant the attempt 

to promote it on every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afford some assistance to tutors, in 
(he arduous and important work of education, were the motives which led 
to this production. If the Author should be so successful as to accompIiKh 
these ends, even |u a small degree, he will think that his time and paint 
^ave been well employed, and will deem himself amply rewarded. 

^ In some of the pieces, the Compiler has mad^ a few alterations,, chiefljr 
^'«rhaU to adapt them the better to the design of his work. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 

To read with propriety is a pleasing and important attainment ; proda<V 
ti?e of improvement both to ^e understanding and the heart. It is e^uenr 
tial to a complete reader, that he mi&ateljr perceive the ideas, and enter 
into Uie feelings of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat : for 
how is it possu>le to represent clearty to others, what we have but faint or 
inaccurate conceptions of ourselres ? If there were no other benefits rcfsult- 
ii^ from the art of reading weH, than the necessity it lays os ander, of {Me- 
eiidy ascertaiiung the meaning of what we read ; and the habit thenca 
acquired, of doing this with iacUity, both when reading silently and aloud, 
they wooldconstitate a sufficient compensation for all the labour we can be- 
- stow upon the subject. But the pleasure derived to ourselves and otherSf 
from a clear commonication of ideas and feelings ; «id the strong and dura* 
Ue impressions made thereby on the minds of ue reader and the audiencOr 
are considerations, which give additional impoitance to the study of this 
necessary and useful art The perfect attainment of it doubtless requirea 
great attention and practicer joined to extraordiaaiy natoral powers : but 
u there are many degrees of exeeHence in the artruM> aCodent whose aims 
fall short of pefection will find himself amply rewarded f&t every exertios 
he may tiiink proper to matce. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, by which the. 
aecessaiy pauses, emphases, and tones, may be discoverrd and pot in 
practice, is not possible. After all the directions that can be offered on 
these pointi, much will remain to be taught by the living instructor : much 
will be attainable by no other means, than the force of example influencing 
the imitative* powers of the learner. Some rules and principles on these 
beads will, however, be found useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious 
modes of utterance f to give the young reader some taste of the subject ; 
and to assist him in acquiring a just and accurate mode of deiireiy. The- 
observatioBS which we have to make, for these purposes, ma^ be compriged- 
onder the following heads : propfr Itnidnesg of voice ; dishjictius* ; r(oto- 
nes9 : preprufy of pronunetaUon ; ef?ip&am ; tones ; patuts ; and mod^ 
rf reading verse. 

JfOTE. 

For many of the observations contained in this preliminary tract, iSbm 
Author is indebted to the writings of Dr. Blair, and to the Eacydope^ 
Biitannica. 
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SECTION I. 

Proper loudnets qf Voice. 

The first attentioD of every person who reads to others, doubtless, must 
be, to make himself be heard by all those to whom he reads. He must en- 
deavour to fill with his voice the space occupied by the company. This 
power of voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent It is, in a 
good measure, the gift of nature ; but it may receive considerable assis- 
tance from art. Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and 
management of the voice. Every person has three pitches in his voice; 
the htgh, the middle, and the Zow, one. The high, is that which he uses in 
calling aloud to some person at a distance. The low is, when he ap- 
fnroaches to a whisper. The middle is, that which he employs in common 
conversation, and which he should generally use in reading to others. For 
it is a great mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of his 
▼Dice, in order to be well heard in a large company. This is confounding 
two things which are di£ferent, loudness or strength of sound, with the key 
or note on which we speak. There is a variety of sound within the com- 
pass of each key, A speaker may therefore render his voice louder, with* 
ont altering the key, and we shall always be able to give most persevering 
force of sound, to that pitch of voice, to which in conversation we are ac- 
customed. Whereas by setting out on our highest pitch or key, we certain- 
ly allow ourselves less compass, and are likely to strain bur voice before 
we have done. We shall fatigue ourselves, and read with pain ; ^d when 
ever a person speaks with pain to himself, he is always heard with pain by 
his audience. Let us therefore give the voice full strength and swell or 
sound ; bnt always pitch it on our ordihary speaking key. It should be a 
constant rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice than we can afiord 
without pain to ourselves, and without any extraordinary efibrt. As long 
u we keep within these bounds, the other organs of speech will be at liberty 
to dischaige Aeir several offices with ease, and we shall always have our 
voice under command. But whenever we transgress these bounds, we give 
op the reins, and have no longer any management of it. It is a useful rule 
too, in order to be well heard, to cast our eye on some of the most distant 
persons in the company, and to consider ourselves as reading to them. We 
naturally and mechanically utter our words with such a degree of strength, 
as to make ourselves be heard b^ the person whom we address, provided 
lie is within the xeach of our voice. As this is the case in conversation, it 
will bold also in reading to others. But let us remen.ber, that in reading, 
as well ht in conversation, it is possible to ofiend by speaking too loud. 
This extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it in rum- 
bling, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
voice becomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key > and is rendered in- 
t:apable of that variety of elevation and depression which constitutes the 
true harmony of utterance, and afibxds ease to the reader, and plea.«>me to 
the audience. This unnatural pitch of ' the voice, and disagreeable mono- 
tony, are most observable in persons who were taught to read in large 
rooms ; who were accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when read- 
ing to their teachers ; whose instructors were very imperfect in their hear- 
ing j or who were taught by persons, that considered loud expression as the 
chief Kquisite in fonnrng a good reader. These are circumstances which 
demand* the serious attention of every one to whom the education of youth 
h committed. 
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SECTION n. 

DisHneitun, 

In the next place, to being well beard and clearly undentnod, distinct- 
ness of articulation contributes more than mere loudnesp of round, 'fhe 
quantity of sound necessary to fill even a UiTf;e space, is smaller than is 
commonly imagined ; and, with distinct articulation, a |«rson with a weak 
voice will make it reach farther, than the strongest voice can teach with- 
out it. To this, therefore, every reader ought to pay ^reat attention. He 
most ^ve every sound which he utters, its doe oroaortion ; and make eve* 
ry syllable, and even every letter in the wora wnich he pronounces, be 
beard distinctly ; without slurring, whispering, or suppressing any of the 
proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of th& simple, elementarv sounds of the lan- 
guage, and a facility in expressing them, are so necessary to distinctneti 
of expression, that If the learaeifs attaiom^nu are, in this respect, imper- 
fect, (and many there are in this situation) it will be incumbent on bit 
teacher, to carry Mm bhct to these pdnmry uticoftitions ; and to suspend 
bis progress, till be become perfectly rjastcr of them. It will be in vam to 
press him forward, with the hope of fofmiog a good reeder, if he cannot 
completely articulate e\ery eleoientary sound of tlie language. 

SECTION m. 

* # 

Due de^-ee of Slownest. 

In order to express ourselves distinctly, nvodtration is requisite with re* 
gard to the jpeed of pronouncing. Prccipitcncy of speech confounds all 
articulation, and all meaniug. It is scarcely necessary to ob^cr^e, that 
there may be also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a 
lifeless, drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds of the hearers 
to be always outrunning the spea!cer, must render every such performance 
innipid and fatiguing. But the extrenoe of reading too fast is much more 
comnron, and requires the more it be guarded agr.inst, because, when it 
bas grown into a habit, few errors ore more difficult to be corrected. To 
pronounce with a proper de^ce of slowness, and with full and clear ar- 
ticulation, is necessary to be studied by aU, \Aio wish to become good read** 
ers ; and it cannot be too much recommcidcd to tiseo. Such a pronun- 
ciation gives weight and dignity to the subject. It is a great assistance to 
the voice, by the pauses ami rests which it allows tlie reader more easily to 
make; and it enables the reader to swell all his sounds, both with more 
force and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 

Pr9prieiy of Pronwuiation, 

After the fundamental attentions to tl^e pitch and management of the 
voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, 
what the young reader mtftt, in the next place, study, ia pn.priety of pro- 
nunciation ; or, giving to every word which he utters, that sound which 
the best usage of the language appropriates to it ; in opppsition to broad, 
vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading in- 
telligibly, and for reading with correctness atid ease. Instructioi.s ton- 
ceming this article moy be best given by the living teacher. But there w 
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one observation, wbich it may not be improper here to make. In tfae Mnr 
glish language, every word which consists of more syllables than one, has 
one accented syllable. The accents re»t sometimes on the vowel, some- 
times on the consonant. The genius of the language requires the voice to 
mark that syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slightly over 
the rest Now, after we have learned the proper seats of these accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word just the same accent in reading; 
as in common discourse. Many persons err in this respect When they 
read to others, and with solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in a differ- 
ent manner from w^hat they do at other times. They dwell upon them and 
protract them ; they multiply accents on the same word ; from a mistaken 
notion, tbRt it gives gravity and importance to their subject, and adds to 
the energy of their delivery. Whereas this is one of the greatest faults that 
can be committed in pronunciation : it makes what is called a pompops or 
mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial, affected air to reading, which 
detractit greatly both from its agreeableness and its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionaries, for ascertaining the 
true and best pronunciation of the words of our language. By attentively 
oontfitlting them, particularly Walker*lB Pronouncing Dictionary, the young 
rmder wUl be ^uch assisted, in his endeavors to attain a correct pronuo- 
oiation of the words belonging to the English language. 

SECTION V. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which wt 
distiuguish some word or words, on which we design- to lay particular 
•tress, apd to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emphatic words must be distingnished by a particular tone of voice, as 
weH as by particular stress. On Uie right management of the emphasis 
depends the life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, 
not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left often 
ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, we pervert and confound 
Ae meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the ntperior and the inferior emphasis. 
The superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with refer- 
ence to something said before, presupposed by Sie author as general know- 
ledge, or removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more sensei 
than one. I^he inferior emphasis enforcesy gnues^ and enlivens^ but doe« 
notjix, the meaning of any passage. The words to which this latter em- 
phasis is given, are, in general, such as seem the most important in the 
fentence, or, on other accounts, to merit this distinction The following. 
|>aitage will serve to exemplify the superior emphasis. 

*' Of nlm*s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Braught death into the world, and all ear wo," Sr^, 
Sing heavenly Muse !" 

^apposing that originally other beings, besides men, had disobeyed the 
•ommaods of the Almighty, and that tlie circumstance were well known to 
MS, there Would fall an emphasis upon the word man*« in the first line; and 
kence' it woold read thus : 

0£fiumV first disobc^ence, and the firiut, ^. 
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Bat if it were a noloridoi trftth, that mankind had tmuf^gMd Id a pe- 
culiar maimer more than once, the emphaiis would iall on fint ; and tba 
line be read, * 

. Of ouin*9 first disobedience, 4*c 

A gain, admittin|^ death (as was reallj the case) to bare been an nnheard 
of and dreadful pnnishment, brought upon mjm in conseqaence of his tFana- 
gression ; on that lupposition the third hne would read. 

Brought death into the world, 4rc. 

But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such an erfl aa 
deaUi in other regions, mongh the place they inhabited had been free froor 
it till their transgression, the line would run thus : 

'Brought death into the tsorU, 4rc. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the Ibllowii^ short sentence, whadi 
admits ot four distinct meanings, each of which i« ascertained bj the tat' 
pbasis only. 

Do yon ride to town to day ? 

The following examples IDustrate the nature and use of the inferior ti» 
pbasis : 

" Many persons mistake the love for the praeHce of rirtne.** 
Shall I reward his serrices with /aaehood 7 Shall I forget kim who 
oannot forget me ? 

^'Ifhis principles areyUffe, no apology from 7U*«i«e(f can make theai 
right : if founded in truth, no censure from oihtrz cen aoiake tbem wnmg.* 

*' Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dmU ; 
•* Strong without rage : without o'erfidtoing^fviL*' 

*• A friend exaggerates a man*8 virtues; an eneny, bis crMMf." 

** The i^e man is happy, when he gains bis tntn fipptobation; tbe/Vi^ 
when be gains that of others.'* 

The superior emphasis, in* reading as in speaking most be detemined* 
entirely by the sense of the passage, and always made oliJfce ; but as to tba 
inferior emphasis, taste alone seems to ha? e the rig^ •£ hsm^ iti ntaft* 
tion and quantity. 

Among the number of persons who bare bad proper opportunities of 
learning to read, in the best manner it is now tai^ght, vei^ few could be 
selected, who, in a given instance, would use the inferior emj^sis alike 
either as to place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any de- 
gree of it : and others do not scruple to carry it far beyond any thing to be 
found in common discourse ; and even sometimes throw it upon words so 
Tery triOijig in themselves, that it is evidently done with no other view, than 
to give greater variety to the modulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity 
of practice, there are certainly proper boundarie*, within which this em- 
phasis roust be restrained, in onler to make it meet the approbation of 
sound judgment and correct taste. It will doubtless have different degrees 
of exertion, according to the greater or less degree of importance of the 
words upon which it operates ; and there may be very properly some va- 

* By modulation is meant that pleasing variety of voice, whch is per> 
ceived in ottering a sentence, and which, in its nature, is perfectly distinct 
from emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. The young' reader 
f hould be careful to render his modulation correct and eas^ \ and for this 
purpose, should foffo it apoa the model of judiciouft and w^^ttiRi v^ki^^^ 
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vtetjT in the use of it : but its application is n<H arbifrarj, depending 9n (be 
eaprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls- on words in different parts of the same sentence, so 
it is frequently required to be cootinaed with some variation, on two, and 
sometimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify both 
the parts of this position : ** if yon seek to make one rieh^ study not to in- 
crease hit stores, but to diminish his desires.'* ** The Mexican figures, ot 
picture writing, represent things^ not words : they exhibit images to the eye, 
■ot ideas to 0u understanding." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost every word is 
•mphatical : as, '* Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains !** or, as 
that pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of Eiekiel, "Why will ye die!*' 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of i|uantity. 
Though the quantity of our syllables isifixed, in words separately pronounc- 
ed, yet it is mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences f the long 
being cbaneed into short, the short into long, according to the importance 
of the wora with r^^rd to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, 
alters the seat of the accent This is demonstrable from the following ex- 
araplcs : ^* He shall increase, but I shall (^crease.** ** There is a difference 
between giving andybrgiving.** ** In this species of composition, plausibil* 
itr is much more essential than j»ro6ability.** In these examples, the em- 
IMmis requires ihe accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not 
•ommonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, the great 
rule to be given, is that the^reader stqdr to attain a just conception of the 
^rce and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay 
the emphasis with exact propriety, is a c(9|istant exercise of good senfie and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment It is one of 
the most decisive trials of a true and just taste; and must arise from feel- - 
ing delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest to 
strike ^e feelings of others. 

There is one error, agaiast which it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner : namely, that of multiplying emphatical words too much, and using 
the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent reserve and distinc- 
tion in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. If they recur 
too often ; if the reader attempts to render every thing he expresses of high 
importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn to pay little 
regard to them To crowd every sentence- with emphatical words, is like 
crowding all the pages of a book with Italic characters ; which, as to tt|e 
effsot, iB just the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 

Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in the 
notes or variations of sound wMoh we employ, in the expression of our sen- 
timents. Emphasis affects particular words and phrases, with a degree of 
tone or inflexion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly so called, affect sentences, 
paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that the 
Blind, in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, 
or agitation, from the different effects which those ideas produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, not merely to lay 
open the ideas, but also the different feelinga which they excite in mm who 
ntters them, there must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
/xjgs; at words uttered in a monotonous manner can represent only a siiOt- 
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lax state of mind, perfectly free from all activity and emotion. As the com" 
Hranicatioii of tlie«e internal feelii^s was of much more cooseqncfnce in our 
social inteitourse, than the mere conveyance of ideaSt the Author of oar 
Wing did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of the language 
of emotion to man ; hat impressed it himself upon oor nature, in the same 
manner as he has done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of 
which express their various feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed^ 
from the superior rank that we hold, are in« high degree more comprehen- 
sive ^ as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the fency, or an 
emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, 
by which it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree 
of internal feeling. Ir is chiefly in tlie proper use of these tones, that tbe 
Ufe, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

The limits of this Introduction do n.^t admit of examples to illustrate the 
variety of tones belonging to the different pansions and emotions. We 
shall, however, select one. which is extracted from the beautiful lamentatioB 
of David ever Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in some degree, eluci- 
date what has been said on this subject ** The beauty of Israel is slaia 
upon thy high places ; bow are the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath { 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon; ]en Hie daughters of the PhiUi- 
tinee rejoice ; lest the uncircumcised triumph;-.* Ye^oantains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew bot .rain upon you, nor fields of ofi^nDg>i ; for there te 
shield ef the migbt^ Was vilel/ cast awift3|the shield ot Saul, as though te 
had not been anointed with oil.'* l!4ieiM|^9f these diviniona expressee 
sonow and lamentation: iherefbjce tbe i^jlJiriSl^w. I'he next contains a 
apiiited command, and should be pronounoed nluch higher. The other 
sentence, im which be otakes a pathetic address to the mountains where his 
friends had been lAain, raui»t be expressed in a note quite different fiom the 
twc former ; not sa low as the fiist, nor so high as the second, in a manly, 
fim , and yet plaintive tone. 

'I lie correct and natural- language of the emotions is not so diHicultto be 
att uned, at moi^t re^ders^^^l^ to imagine. If we enter into the spirit of 
the author's sentiments as*lJ%H^» into the meanj^ of his words, we shall 
not U^ to deliver the words in properly variecJJ^Mies. For there are few 
people, who speak English without a provincist'iibte, that have not an ac* 
curate use of tones, when they utter their sentiments in earnest discourse. 
And the reason that they have not the same use of them, iu reading aloud 
. the sentiments of others, may be traced to the very deiedliye and erroneous 
method, in which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the various, 
natural, expressive tones of speech, are suppressed : and a few artificial^, 
unmeaning reading notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we reccommend to readers, an attention to the tone and Ian- 

Stage of emotions, we must he understood to do it with proper limitationi. 
oderation is necessary in -this point as it is in other things. Fer when 
reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and 
must be highly improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ; becausa 
it is inconsistent with that delicacy and modesty, which are indispensable 
on such occasions. The speaker who delivers his own emotions must ba 
supposed to be more vivid and animated^ than wauld be proper in the per- 
son who relatcMi them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the tonet 
.that indicate the passions and emotions. *' In reading, let all your tones of 
ex|nession be tx)rrowed from those of common speech, but, in some degree 
more faintly characterised. I^et those tones which signify any disagreea- 
Ue passions of the mind be still more faint -than those which indicate 
a^;reeable emotions ; and, on all occasions, preserve yourselves from bein 
i».fBr affected with the subject, aa to be able to proceed t]ka^ya.<^^x^>NV^ 
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Many selections of excellent matters bare been made for tbe beneiy^ 
•f voang persons. Performances of this kind are of so great utiKty, tha( 
^ frew proJucticms of them, and new attempts^to improve the young mind. 
wiO scarcely be deemed superfluous, if the writer make his compilation in^ 
itmctiTe and interesting, and sufficiently distinct from others. 
J The present weriu as the title expresses, aims at the attainment of thre^ 
' objects : to improve youth in the art of reading ; to meliorate their Ian<^ 
goage and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the most important prin- 
siples of piety and virtue. 

Tbe pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of emotions^ 
snd the correspondent tones and variations of voice, but contain sentencca 
and members of sentences, w)iich are diversified, proportioned, and {K>int-. 
id with accuracy. Exercises of this nature are, it is presumed, well cal- 
ealated to teach vouth to read with proprie^ and effect A selection of 
sentences, in which variety and proportion, with eiact punctuation, have; 
been carefully observed, in all their parts as well as with respect to one 
another, will probably have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the 
art of reading, than is commonly imagined. In such constructions, every 
thing is accommodated to the understanding and the voice ; and the com-- 
mon difficulties in learning to read well are obviated. When the learner 
has acquired a habit of reading sucTi sentences, with justness and facili^, 
he will readily apply that habit, and the improvement he has made, to sent 
fences mote complicated and irregular, and of a construction entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Tbe language of the pieces chosen for this collection has been cArefulIy 
r^^nled. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many instances, eleganca 
of diction, distiiuuish them. They are' extracted from the works of ths 
most correct and elegant writers. From the sources whence the senti- 
ments are drawn, the reader may expect to find them conneeled and icgn- 

t lar, sofficientiy important and unpressive, and divested of every thmg 

• that is either trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of such composi- 
tion naturally tends to infuse a taste for tiu species of excellence ,' and 

I to produce a habit of thinking, and of composing, with jodgment and 

I accuracy.* 

I * The learner, in his progress through this volume and the Sequel to it, 
B wiB meet with numerous instances of composition, in strict conformity to 
} tbe rules for promoting perspicuous and elegant writing contained in the 

Appendix to the Author s English Grammar. By occasiocuiUy examining thi9^ 
B conformity ,he will be confirmed in the utility of those roles ; and be enar* 
5 bled to apply them with ease and dexterity. 
S It is proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Sequel, besides 

teachii^ to read accurately, and inculcating many important sentiments^ 
k may be considered as auxiliaries to the Author^s English Grammar ; as 
g practical iUustratiDns of tbe pnaciplea and rules contaiMd Va \]lraiX7i«'^ 
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Ttwt thii eollectioB may also serve the purpose of promoting piety am' 
Tirtae, tlw Compiler has introduced many extracts, which place reli^on in 
the moft uniable light ; and which recommend a great variety of moral du- 
llest by the excellence of their nature, and the happy effects they proilucc. 
These subjects are eihibited in a style and manner which are calculated to 
ajrest the attention of youth ; and to make strong and durable impressionff 
on their mli^s.* , ^ 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and sentiment, 
that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degree, offend the eye or 
•ar of lanocence. This be conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on every 
person who writes for the benefit of youth. It would indeed be a great 
and happy improvement in education^ if no writings were allowed to come 
imder their notiee, but such as were perfectly innocent; and if, on all prop- 
er occasions, they were encouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a 
doe reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate 
tfaem with sentiments of piety and goodness. Such impressions deeply en- 
graven on their minds, and connected with all their attainments, could 
scarcely fail of attending them through life, and of producing a solidity of 
principle and character, that would be able to resist the danger arising 
Kom uitmre intercourse with the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to i*elievc the grave and serious parts of his 
eoUection, by the occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well as in- 
ttruct.- If| however, any of his readers should think it contains too great a 
proportion of the former, it may be some apolosy, to observe that, in the 
/ existing publications designed for the perusal of young persons, the ])re- 
ponderance is greatly on the side of gay and amusing productions. Too 
much attention may be paid to this medium of improvement When the 
imagination, of youth especially, is much entertained, the sober dictates of 
the understanding are regarded with indifference ,* and the influence of 
good affections is either feeble, or transient A temperate ube of such en- 
tertainment seems therefore requisite, to afford proper scope for the 0])era- 
tions of the understanding and the heart. 

The reader wilf perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous to reeom- 
mend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by interspers- 
ing through his work some of the most beautiful and interesting passages of 
those invaluable writing^. To excite an early taste and veneration for this 
I great rule of life. Is a point of so high importance, as to warrant the attempt 
to promote it on every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afford some assistance to tutors, in 
{he arduous and important work of education, were the motives which led 
to this production. If the Author should be so successful as to accomplish 
these ends, even \n a small degree, he will think that his time and pains 
have been well employed, and will deem himself amply rewarded. 

* In some of the pieces, the Compiler has made a few alterations,, chiefly 
y^x^ to adapt them the better to the design of bis work. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 

^ To read with proprie^ ii a pleafto^ and important attainment ; produ<V 
ti?e of improvement both to Hie understanding and the heart. It is etisen^ 
tial to. a complete reader, that he mibateijr perceive the ideas, and enter 
mto the feelings of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat : ^r 
how i* it po88H>le to represent clearfy to others, what we have but faint or 
inacciirate conceptions of ourselves ? If there were no other benefits r^sult- 
ii^ from the art of reading wefl, than the necessity it lays us under, of pre- 
eisM^y ascertaining the meaning of what we read ; and the habit thence 
acquired, of doing this with fiicili^, both when reading silently and aloud« 
they would constitute a sufficient compensation for ail the labour we can be- 
stow upon the subject But the pleasure derived to ourselves and others, 
from a dear communication of ideas aodfeelines; and the strong and dura^ 
ble impressions made thereby on the minds of ue reader and the audience, 
are considerations, which give additional importance to the study of this 
necessary and useful art. The perfect attainment of it doubtless requires 
great attention and practiccr joined to eitraordinary nsftoral powers : but 
as there are many degrees of exeellence in the artrtbe student whose aims 
fall short of pefection will find himself amply rewarded for every exertioa 
he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, by which the 
aecessaiy pauses, emphases, and tones, may be discoven^d and put in 
practice, is not possible. After all the directions that can be offered on 
these points, much will remain to be taught by the living instructor : much 
will be attainable by no other means, than the force of example influencing 
ths imitative powers of the learner. Some rules and principles on these 
heads vnll, however, be found 'useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious 
modes of utterance^ to give the young reader some taste of the subject ; 
and 10 assist him in acquiring a just and accuirate mode of delirery. The 
observations wMch we have to make, for these purposes, may be comprisied 
under the following headd : propfr Umdness of voice ; disfincthest ; tlow^ 
nest ; jyroprieiy of pronuncuUion v emj^iasis ; tones ; pauses ; and modif 
rf reading verse. 

' J^rOTE. 

For many of the observations contained in this preliminary tract, ther 
Author is indebted to the writings of Dr. Biair, and to the £acyclopedl» 
Bxitannica. . 
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SECTION I. 

Proper hudnett qf Voice. 

The firit attention of eytrj person who reads to others, doubtless, must 
be, to make himself be heard by all those to whom he reads. He must en- 
deavonr to fill with his voice the space occiipied by the company. This 
power of yoice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent It is, in a 
good measure, the gift of nature ; but it may receive considerable assis- 
tance from art. Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and 
management of the voice. Every person has three pitches in his voitre; 
the h%gK the middle, and the Zoto, one. The high, is that which he uses in 
CftUine aloud to some person at a distance. The low is, when he ap- 
proaches to a whisper. The middle is, that which he employs in common 
eonversation, and which he should generally use in reading to others. For 
it is a great mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of his 
voice, in order to be welt heard in a large company. This is confounding 
two things which are different, loudness or strength of sound, with the key 
or note on which we speak. There is a variety of sound within the com* 
pass of each key, A speaker may therefore render his voice louder, with« 
out altering the key, and we shall always be able to g^ve most persevering 
force of sound, to that pitch of voice, to which in convernation we are ac- 
customed. Whereas by setting out on our hiehest pitch or key, we cerlain- 
ly allow ourselves less compass, and are likely to strain bur voice before 
we have done. Wc shall fatigue ourselves, and read with pain ; %nd when 
ever a person speaks with pain to himself, he is always heard with pain by 
his audience. Let us therefore give the voice full strength and swell of 
sound ; but always pitch it on our ordihary speaking key. It should be a 
eonstant rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice than wc can aflord 
without pain to ourselves, and without any extraordinary effort. As long 
at we keep within these bounds, the other organs of speech will be at liberty 
to discharge their several offices with ease, and we shall always have our 
▼Dice under conamand. But whenever we transgress these bounds, we give 
vp the reins, and have no longer any management of it. It is a useful rule 
too, in order to be well heard, to cast our eye on some of the most distant 
persons in the company, and to consider ourselves as reading to them. We 
naturally and mechanically utter our words with such a dezree of strength, 
ai to make ourselves be heard b^ the person whom we address, provided 
he is within the reach of our voice. As this is the case in conversation, it 
will hold also in reading to others. But let us remen.ber, that in reading, 
as well ^ in conversation, it is possible to offend by speaking too ioua. 
This extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it in rum- 
bling, indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when yonng, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
▼oice becomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key i and is rendered in- 
t»paUe of that variety of elevation and depression wnich constitutes the 
true harmony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and pleasuie to 
the audience. This unnatural pitch of 'the voice, and disagreeable mono- 
tony, are most observable in persons who were taught to read in large 
rooms ; who were accustomed to s'and at too great a distance, when read- 
ing to their teachers ; whose instructors were very imperfect in their hear- 
ing j or who were taught by persons, that considered loud expression as the 
•hief requisite in fonning a good reader. These are circumstances which 
demand the serious attention of every one to whom the education of youth 
in committed. 
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SECTION n. 

DUtbutHets, 

In the next place, to being well beard and clearly ondentood, distinct- 
aess of articulation cootritnites more than mere looidDetii of found. The 
quantity of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller than is 
eommonly imagined ; and, with distinct articulation, a person with a weak 
Toice will make it reach farther, than the strongest voice can reach with- 
out it. To this, therefore, every reader ought to pay ^reat attention. He 
most give every sound which he utters, its doe prooorticm ; and make eve- 
ry syllable, and even every letter in the woiti wnich he pronounces, be 
beard distinctly ; withont slurring, whispering, or suppressing any of tba 
proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementarv sounds of the lan- 
guage, and a fiicility in expressing them, are so necessary to distinctness 
of expression, that if the leaniej;fs attainments are, in this respect, imper- 
fect, (and many there are in this situation) it will be incumbent on his 
teacher, to carry him bacl* to these primary &rticn6itions ; and to suspenid 
his progress, till he become perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to 
press him forward, with the hope of forming a good rrader, if he cannot 
completely articulate eyery elementary sound of tlie language. 

SECTION III. 

Due de^'ee of SUnoM99. 

Id order to express ourselves distinctly, mddaration is requisite with rt^ 
gard to the jpeed of proDOQnci*ig. Prccjpit&ncy of speech confounds all 
articulation, and all meaaiog. It is scarcely necessary to observe, (hat 
there may be also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a 
lifeless, drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds of the hearers 
to be always outrunning the speaker, must render every such performance 
insipid and &tiguing. But the cxtrene of reading too fast is much more 
CODUI^, and requires the more t*) bo guarded against, because, when it 
bas grown into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be corrected. To 
pronounce with a proper degree of slowness, and with full and clear ar- 
ticulation, is necessary to be studied by aD, \A\o wish to become good read** 
ers ; and it cannot be too much recommended to them. Such a pronun- 
ciarion gives weight and dignity to the subject. It is a great assistance to 
the voice, by the pauses and rests which it allows the reader more easily to 
make; and it enables the reader to swell att his sounds, both with more 
force and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 

Proprieiy of Pronvmeiation, 

After the fundamental attentions to t^e pitch and management of the 
voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, 
what the young reader mirtt, in the nel^t place, study, is propriety of pro- 
nunciation ; or, giving to every word which he utters, that sound which 
tfie best usage of the language appropriate^^ to it j in opppsition to broad, 
vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading in- 
telligibly, and for reading with correctness ahd ease. Instructioi.s ion' 
ceming tlus article may be best given by the living teacher. Bnt there >9 
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one observation, which it may not be improper here to malce. In the IRnr 
glish language, every word which consists of more syllables than one, hat 
one accented syllable. The accents re»t sometimes on the vowel, some- 
times on the consonant. The genius of the language requires the voice to 
mark that syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slightly over 
the rest Now, after we have learned the proper seats of these accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word just the same accent in readings 
as in common discourse. Many persons err in this respect When they 
reail to others, and with solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in a differ- 
ent manner from what they do at other times. They dwell upon them and 
protract them ; they multiply accents on the same word ; from a mistaken 
notion, tbqt it gives gravity and importance to their subject and adds to 
the energy of iheir delivery. Whereas this is one of the greatest faults that 
can be committed in pronunciation : it makes what is called a pompops or 
mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial, affected air to reading, which 
detract* greatly both from its agreeableness and its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionaries, for ascertaining the 
true and best pronunciation of the words of our language. By attentively 
consnlting them, particularly Walker*'s Pfonoancing Dictionary, the young 
raader wUl be igauch assisted, in his endeavors to attain a correct pronuQ- 
oiation of the words belonging to the English language. 

SECTION V. 

Emphasis* 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which wc 
distinguish some word or words, on which we design- to lay particular 
stress, and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emphatic words must be distinguished bjr a particular tone of voice, as 
weH as by particular stress. On Uie right management of the emphasis 
depends the life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, 
not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left often 
ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, we pervert and confound 
Ae meaning wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the superior and the inferior en^hasis. 
The superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with refer- 
ence to something said before, presupposed by the author as general know- 
ledge, or removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses 
than one. '^he inferior emphasis enforces, fpraees^ and enlivens, but does 
irot^«, the meaning of any passage. The words to which this latter em- 
phasis IB given, are, in general, such as seem the most important in the 
sentence, or, on other accounts, to merit this distinction The following, 
passage will serve to exemplify the superior emphasis. 

** Of iBiein*s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all ear wo,** ^c; 
Sing heavenly Muse \" 

ikipposing that originally ether beings, besides men, had disobeyed the 
•ommands of the Almi^ty, and that tlie circumstance were well known to 
ns, there Would fall an emphasis upon the word tMUfCs in the first line ; and 
fcence' it would read thus : 

Oiman*s first disobedience, and the fruat, ^T^. 
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But if it were a noloriimf teftth, that mankind had tranii^gMd in a pa- 
foliar maimer more than once, the emphatif would lall oo fini ; and tha 
line be read, ' .* 

. Of maD>^«< disobedience, 4*c 

A gain, admitting death (as was really the case) to have been an unheard 
of am) dreadful punishment, brought upon mjin in consequence of his trans- 
gression ; on that supposition the thira line would read. 

Brought deafh into the world, 4rc. 

But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such an evO aa 
death in other regions, uiough the place they inhabited had been free front 
it till their transgression, the line would run thus : 

'Brought death into the tsorld, ifc 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, which 
admits of four distinct meanings, each of which is ascertained by the en- 
phasis only. 

Do you ride to town to day ? 

The following examples iOnstrate the nature and use of the inferior eitt» 
pbasis : 

" Many persons mistake the Jovt for ih&practiu of virtue.** 

** Shall I reward his senrices with faitthood 1 Shall I forget him who 

oannot forget me 1 
*'Ifhis principles are^^iZfe, no apolc^ from fttm^eZ/* can make them 

right : if founded in irtUh^ no censure from others can make them tmmg.' 

" Tbongh deepy yet dear; though gentle, yet not duU ; 
** Strong without rage : without o'erfidwing^fuHJ'* 

*• A friend exaggerates a man's tirfues; an enery, his crimet.^* 

'* The ioiseman is happy, when he gains his oir?r::pprobation; thefbotj 
when be gains that of others,'* 

The superior emphasis, in" reading as in speaking, must he determined* 
entirely by the sense of the passage, and al'xrays roaoe alike ; but as to the 
inferior emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fising its situa* 
tion and quantity. 

Among the number of persons who have had proper opportunities of 
learning to read, in the best manner it is now taught, ver> few could be 
selected, who, in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike 
either as to place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any de- 
gree of it : and others do not scruple to carry it far beyond any thing to be 
found in common discourse ; and even sometimes throw it upon words so 
very trifling in themselves, that it is evidently done with no other view, than 
to give greater variety to the modulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity 
of practice, there are certainly proper boundaries, within which this em- 
phasis roust be restrained, in order to make it meet the approbation of 
sound judgment and correct taste. It will doubtless have different degrees 
of exertion, according to the greater or less degree of importance of the 
words upon which it operates ; and there may be vcrj' properly some va- 

* By modulation is meant that pleasing variety of voice, whch is per* 
ceived in uttering a sentence, and which, in its nature, is perfectly distinct 
from emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. The young' reader 
should be careful to render his modulation conect and easy ; and lor this 
purpose, should for^n it upon the model of judicious and accunrtt speakers • 
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vtetjT in the use of it : but its application is not arbifrarj, depending en (he 
eaprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls- on words io different parts of the same sentence, so 
it is frequently required to he cootinaed with some variation, on two, and 
sometimes more words tog;ether. The following sentences exemplify both 
the parts of this position : ** If yon seek to make one rich* study not to in- 
urease hit stores f but to diminish his desires.'* ** The Mexican figures, or 
picture writing, represent thin^s^ not words : they exhibit images to the eye, 
■ot ideas to the understanding.'* 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost every word is 
emphatical : as, ** Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains T* or, as 
that pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of Eiekiel, '* Why will ye die!** 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the ipreat regulator of i|uantity. 
Though the quantity of our syllables isifixed, in words separately pronounc- 
ed, yet it is mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences ;^ the long 
Mng cbanfed into short, the short into long, according to the importance 
of the wora with regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, 
alters the seat of the accent This is demonstrable from the following ex- 
amples : *•*' He shall tncreaM. but I shall (^crease.** ** There is a difference 
bitsreen giving andyorigiving.** ** In this species of composition, plausxhW* 
ihr is much more essential than |»t*o6ability.** In these examples, the em- 
phaais requires ihe accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not 
•ommonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, the great 
rule to be given, is that the-«eader stqdv to attain a just conception of the 
^rce and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay 
the emphasis with exact propriety, is a cOHstibit exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment It is one of 
the most decisive trials of a true and just taste; and must arise from feel- - 
ing delicately ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest to 
strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, agaiast which it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner : namely, that m multiplying emphatical words too much, and using 
the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent reserve and distinc- 
tion in the use of them, that we can give them any weight If they recur 
too often ; if the reader attempts to render every thing 1^ expresses of high 
importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon le&m to pay little 
regard to them To crowd every sentence- with emphatical words, is like 
erowding all the pages of a book with Italic characters ; which, as to tt|e 
effsot, is just the same as to-use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 

T(me8. 

ToDies are different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in the 
antes or variations of sound wMoh we employ, in the expression of our sen- 
timents. Emphasis affects particular words and phrases, with a degree of 
tone or inflexion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly so called, affect sentences, 
paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that the 
mind, in cooununicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, 
or a^tation, from the different effects which those ideas produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communieation being, not merely to lay 
open the ideas, but also the different feelinga which they excite in him who 
utters them, there must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
ings ; as words ottered in a monotonous manner can represent only a siiOt- 
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lar state of mind, perfectly free fimn all activitj and emotion. As the com" 
■Danication of the^e internal feelings was of much more conseqoence in our 
social inteieourse, than tlie mere coDvejance uf ickas, the Author of our 
heinff did not, as in that conveyance, Irnte the invention of the language 
of emotion to man; hat impre«i>ed it himself upon oar nature, in the seme 
manner as he has done with regard to the rest of the enimal world ; all of 
which express their various feelmgs, by various toiMis. Ours, indeed, 
from the 8uperk)r rank that vie hold, are in a high degree more comprehen- 
sive, as there is not an act of the mind, an eaertion of the fancy, or an 
emotion of the heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, 
by M hich it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the degree 
of internal feeling. It is chiefly in ti.e proper use of these tones, that the 
life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist 

The limits of this Introduction do n n adaiit of examples to illustrate the 
variety of tones belonging to the different pa»>s ions «ud emo« ions. We 
shall, however, select one, which is extracted from the U «u!iful lauientatioa 
of David ever t^aul and Jonathan, and which will, in bome degree, eluci- 
date what has been said on this subject ** The bebuty of Israel is »laia 
upon tliy high places ; how are the mif^hty fMlIrn .' 1 ell it not in (lath ; 
publish it not in the streetn of Askelon; le^t tl-c dr.npiitors of the FhiU»> 
tinea rejoice ; lest the uncircumcised trmmplc.- Yejnuunthins of Gilboa, let 
theie be no dew nor rain u^on you, nor Gelds of oflerirfrt ; for there the 
shirld ef the mighty was vilely cast "Wijgutlie thsbld ol Safl. a* though be 
had not been anointed with oil.'* IheiM^pt these niv'tionn fxpres«ea 
sonow and lamentation: iherefnEe tlie niWe.U^w. 'Mie next contains a 
spiiited command, and should be piouoimced much hij^hrr. The other 
sentence, ia which he makes a pathetic a'-'dresft to the niountains uhore his 
friends had been slain, mu^t lie expressed in a note quite fiiflen-ut fiom the 
twc former ; not so low as the fifst^ nor so high as the second, m a manly, 
fim , and yet plaintive tone. 

'i he correct and natural language of the emotions is not so di/Ttcult to he 
att lined, as mort re^der sj^e in to imagine. If we entrr into the spiiit of 
the author's sentiments as wIH^» into the meanyng of his «iords. v,e iihall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varieUr'^ies. for there arc (cw 
people, v(ho speak English without a proviuciaf note, that have not an ac- 
cnrate u^e of tones, when they utter their sentiments in eamtst diycoiii.se. 
And the reason that they have not the same use of them, iu reading aloud 
the sentimentft of others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous 
method in which tlie art of reading is taught ; whereby all the variolic, 
natural, expressive tones of speech, are suppressed: and a few artificial., 
unmeaning reading notes, are substituted for them. 

Rut when we reccommend to readers, an attention to the tone and Ian- 
guage of emotions, we must he understood to do it with proper limitation. 
Afoderation is neceasary in this point as it is in other thing^. For when 
reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and 
must t^ highly improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ; becauga 
it is inconsistent with that delicacy and modesty, which are indis]>ensahle 
on such occasions. The speaker who delivers his own emotions must be 
sup|io«ed to be more vivid and animated^ than weuld be proper in tlie per- 
son who relate! them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the tones 
that indicate the passions and emotions. *' In reading, let all }our toner of 
expiession be txirrowed from those of common i>peach, but, in some degree 
more faintly characterised Let those tones which signify any dis&greea- 
'rfe passions of the mind be still more faint than those which indicate 
k^eeable emotions ; and, on all occasions, preserve ynurRelveii from heiu 
n.far affected with the subject, aa to be able to proceed through it, with 
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that easy and masterly manner, which hat its good effelcts m this, as weti 
- «s in other arts." 

SECTION VII. 

f 
Pauses. 

Pauses or rests, hi speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the voice 
, Coring a perceptible, and in many cases, a measurable space of time. 
Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the hearer. To the speak* 
«r, that he may take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in de- 
livery; and that he may, by these temporary rests, rebeve the oi^ans of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued action : to the 
h«arer, that the ear also may be relieved from the fatigue, which it would 
otherwise endure from a continuity of sound * and that the understanding 
may have sufficient time to tasak the distinction of sentences, and their 
leveral members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first^ emphatical pauses*; and next such 
•• mark the distinctions of sense. An empliatical pause is generally made 
-^Ur something has been said of peculiar moment, andon which we desire 
to fix the heaier*s attention. Sometimes, brfore such a thing is said, we 
osher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses have the same effect 
. M a strong emphasis ; and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the 
caution, o? not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite uncom- 
JDon attention, and of CQur»e raise expectation, if the importance of the 
matter be not fully answerable to such expectation, they occasion disap- 
pointment and disgust. 

But the most ^quent and the principal use of pauses, is to mark the 
divisions of the sense, and at the same tiin(>> to allow the reader to draw his 
breath : and the proper and delicate adjustment of such pauses is one of the 
most nice and difficult articles oC delivery. In all reading, the manage- 
ment of the breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to 
divide words from one another, which have, so intimate a connexion, that 
thejT ought to be pronounced with the same breath, and Without the least 
separation. Many a sentence is misc&'ably mangled, and the force of the 
emphasis totally lost, by divisions b^ng made in the wrong ))lace. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is reading, should be very careAil to provide 
a full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to im- 
agine^ that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, when the 
voice is allowed to fall. It may easily ba gathered at the intervals of the 
period, when the voice is suspended (mly for a moment ; and b} this man- 
agement, one may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the long- 
est sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the manner in which 
we utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation ; and not upon the 
•tiff artificial manner, which is acquired in reading books according to the 
common punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to the 
points used in printing ; for these are far from making all the pauses, 
which ought to be made in reading. A mechanical attention to these rest- 
ing places, has perhaps been one caase of monotony, by leading the reader 
to a similar tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. 
The primary use of points, is to assist the reader in discrerning the gramr 
matical construction ; and it is only as a secondary object, that they r^u- 
late his pronunciation. On this head, the following direction may be of 
use s ** Thoagh in reading great attention should be paid to the stops, 
yet a greater should be given to the sense ; and their respondent times oc* 

lionally lengthened beyond what is usual in common speech. 

To reader pauses pleating and exproMive, they must not only be nmdf 
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in the ri^t place, bot alto accompanied with a proper tooe of Toice, by 
which the nature of these pauses is intiiiiated ; much more than hj the 
the length of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometime! 
it is only a slight and simple suipenxion of Toice that is proper ; somatimes 
a degree of cadence in m Toioe is reqoired i and soaBctimea that pecaliar 
tone and cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. la all these 
cases, we are to regulate oarseWes by atlendinr to the manner in which na- 
ture teaches us to speak, when engaged in real and earnest discourse with 
others. The following sentence exemplifies the nupendmg and the eUmnf 
paases : ** Hope, the Mm of life, sooths us under every misfortune.** The 
first and second pauses are accompanied by an infiection of voice, that gives 
the hearer an expectation of something further to complete the sense : the 
inflection atteodhig the third pause signifies that the sense is completfd. 

The precediag example is an illustration oi the tospending pause, in 
its simple state : the following instance exhibiti that pause with a d^ree of 
cadence in the voice ; *' If content cannot remove this disquietvdes of man- 
Und, it will at least alleviate them.** 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with both 
the risii^ and the »Ding inflection of voice ; as will be seen in this exam- 
ple : '* Moderate exercise^, and habitual temperance', strengthen the coi^ 
stitution."* 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both the rising and 
the failing inflection, it is the same with r^ard to the closing pause : it ad- 
nits of both. The Osilling inflection ^eneraUv accompanies it ; but it is 
not nnfrequently connected with the rising inflection. Interrogative sen- 
tences, for instance, are often terminated in (bis manner : as, ** Am I im- 
grateful' ? " Is he in earnest' T* 

But where a sentence is b^un by -an interrogative pronoun or adverb, tt 
is commonly terminated by tlM felling inflection : as, ** What has he gam- 
ed by bis folly' ?** ** Who will assist him^ ?" ** Where ^ the mes«rngert V 
« When did be arrive' r 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by the 
conjunction or, the first takes the rising, the second the falling inflection -: 
as. " Does his conduct support discipline', or destroy it' ?** 

The rising and fnlling inflections mu&t not be coofonnded with empftuis. 
Though they may often coincide, they are, in their nature, perfectly dis- 
tinct Emphasis sometime controls those inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling inflections, cenfers se 
much beauty on expression, and is so necessary to be studied by the young 
reader, that we shall infiert a few more examples to induce him to pay 
greater attention to the subject. Such only are distinguiriied, 'as are most 
striking, and will best serve to show the reader their utility and impor- 
tance. 

'* Mannfactures\trade^, and agriculture', certaiifly-empkiy more than nine- 
teen part;: in twenty of the human species.** 

** He who resigns the world has no temptati(» to enyy', hatred\ malioe\ 
anger' ; but is in constant possession of a serene mind : he who follows the 
pleasures of it, which are in Aeir very nature disappointing, is in coniitant 
search of care"^, solicitude', remorse' and confusion'." 

** To advise the ignorant^ relieve the needy\ comfort the afflicted', are 
duties that fall in our way almost every day of our lives.** 

** Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the bodf 
habits of lust' and sensuality' ; malice', and revenge^ ; an aversion to every 
thi«g that is good', just*, and laudable', are naturally seasoned and prepareil 
for pain and misery.^ 

* The rising inflection is denoted by the acute ; the ialling, by the gravt 
«cce«t. 

B 
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** I am persuaded, tb&t neither death', norlife^ ; nor angels', nor princi- 
palities', ficir powers ; nor things present', nor things to come^ ; nor height*, 
ncr depth' ; nor any other creature', shall be able to separate us from the 
love ot God»." 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious' investigation 
ol the HHturc of thet>e inflections, and the lules by which they are governed 
may consult Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION VIII. 
J^ianner of reading Verse, 

When we are reading verse, there is a peculiar difficulty in making the 
paust-8 justly. The difficulty arises from the melody of verse, which die- 
tates to the ear pauses or rests of its own : and to adjust and compound these 
properly with the pauses of the sense, so as neitlier to hurt the ear, nor of- 
fend the understanding, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we so 
seldom meet with ^oud readers of poetry. There are two kinds of pause* 
that belong to the melody of ver^e : one is, the pause at the end of the 
line ; and the other, the caisural pause in or near the middle of it. With 
regard to the pause al the end of the line, which marks that strain or verse 
to be finished, rhyme renders this always sensible ; and in some meature 
compels us to observe it in our pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, 
we ought abo to read it so as to make every line sensible to the ear : for, 
what is tl^e use of meloily or for what end has the poet composed in verj^e, 
if in reading his lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause ,* and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose ? , At the 
same time that we attend to this pause, every appearance of sing-song and 
tone must be carefully guarded against. I'he ciose of the. line where it 
jnaakes no pause in tlie meaning, ought not to be marked by such a tone as 
is used in finishing a sentence ; but, without either fall or elevation of the 
voice, it should be denoted only by so slight a suspension of sound, as may 
tlistinguish the passage from one line to another, without injuring the mean- 
ing. 

The other kind of melodious pause.is that which falls somewhere about the 
middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemistichs ; a pause, not so 
great as that which belongs to the close of the line, but still sensible to an 
ordinary ear. This, which is callefl the caesural pause, may fall, in En- 

S*ii»h heroic verse, after the 4th, 5th, fith, or 7ih syllable in the line. Where 
e verse is so coitstructed, that this cssural pau^ conincides with (he 
slightest pause or division in the sense, the line can be read easily ; as in 
the two first verses of Pope's Messiah. 






Ye nymphs of Solyma^' i, begin the song ; 

To heavenly themes,'* sublimer "strains belong.' 



But if it should happen that words which have so strict and intimate a 
4;onnexion, as not to bear even a momentary se})oration, are divided from 
one another by this cesural pause, we then feel a nort of struggle between 
the sense and the sound, which renders it difficult to read such lines har- 
moniously. The rule of proper pronunciation in such cases, is to regard 
only the pause which the sense forms ; and to read the line accordingly. 
The neglect of the ca;5«ural pause may make the line sound somewhat un- 
harmoniou:)lj ; but the effect would be much worse, if tlie senvo were sacri- 
ficed to the sound- For instance, in tlie follov.ing line of Milton, ^ 

, ** What in me is dark. 



Hiumiue ; what is low, raise and support 



!♦ 
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the lense clearly dictates the pause after Uhuntne^ at tbe end of the 
third syllable, which, in readin^Ti oo^ht. to be made acconlingly; though, 
iftbe melody only ^nrere tm be regarded, iUnmine thoold be connected 
with what follows aad the fvause ant made till the foorth or tixth lyllable. 
So in the following line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbutbnpt, 

" I sit, with sad civilitj- 1 read." 

the ear plainly points ont the caeviral pause as falHag^ after JoJ. the fourth 
syllable. But it would be very bad reading to make any pause tliere, so as 
to sepante scid and cifoility. The seo^e admits of no other pau^e than 
alter the secend syllable sit, whieh therefore must be the only pause made 
is reading this part of the sentence. 

Therein another mode of ilividin)? some Terses, by introdncmg what may 
he called demi-caesuras, which require very slight pauses ; and which tlie 
reader should manage ^with judgment, or he will be apt to fall into an af* 
kted nng-song mode of pronouncing verse of this kind. The fellowiag 
imes exemplify the demi-csBsura. 

** Warms in the sun", refreshes' in the the breexe, 
** Glows' in the stars", and blossoms in the trees ; 
** Lives', through all life"; extends' through all extent, 
** Spreads' undivided ', operates' unspent 

Before the conclusion of this introduction, the Compiler takes the liber- 
ty t& recommend 'to teachers, to exercise their pupil«i in discovering and 
explaining the emphatic WQ^ds, and the proper tones and pauses, of every 
portion assigned them to read, previously to their being called out to the 
performance. These preparatory lessons, in which they should he regularly 
exaraiDcd, will improve their judgment and Uste; prevent the practice of 
reading without attention to the subject j and establish a habit of readi- 
ly discovering the meaning, force, and beauty, of every sentence they 
penise. 
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/.;v;_:.;Stx;TipmK/y.. 

••••••• •••• 

DILIG£NCf>^)licKi8fry ,and proper Hnpt\)ibemeDt of time 
are material duties of tbe young. '•* * 

, The acquisition of knowledge is one'of the jnost honour- 
able occupatipi^s of youth. I .. • 

Whatever l3s\B 1^1 or engaging endovin^fs* we possess, 
rirtae is reqU&ite, in order to their sfaJt^lHg. with proper 

lustre. \\y\\ ••>••/'•'' 

Virtuous 'yOyH[-*graj]ua]iy brings ' fcrciV^lir^ accomplished 
and flourishing; yOai\)]Ood. • * \ r^t !*•.*'. ' 

Sincerity and l^fod^* form the 'Jja&is'/Jf every virtue. 

Disappointments* ao'd distress iVre. of rbn blessing in disgui<«e. 

Change and alteration frctn* the yf'iy essence of tlie w orld. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must b^ 
Dur first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp^ we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

NOTE. — In the firft chapter, the compiler hos exhibited sentences in a 
git-at variety of construction, and in all the diver^it} of punctuation. If 
•fell practised upon, he presumes they will fully prepare the yojjng reader 
for the various pauses, inflections, and modulations of vol' e, which the suc- 
ceeding" pieces require. The Author's "Er-.giish Exer(i.-r.s," under the 
fcetid of PuncldatioD, will afford the learner udiilionol sroj-.c fo rin»provlng 
kiZaelf in reading sentences and paragraph* variously constructed. 
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A temperate spirit, and moderate ezpectatiom, are ex« y 
cellent safeguards of the miod, Id this ancertaio and change ,. 
log state. . ^ "^ 

1 here is nothing, except sii^plicity of intention, and piH . 
rity of principle, that can stand the test of near approach / 
and strict examinatiop. 

"^ The Value of ^ny possession is to be chiefly estimated| ^ 
hy the relief which it can bring us in the time of onr great- 
est need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of [ 
his mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passionS| 
can tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillitv of mind is always most likely to he attained^ 
when the busraess of the world is tempered with thought- 
ful and serious retreat. "^ 

He who would act Ijlte* a wise 'qf an^ and build his hoiUMi ' ^ 
on the rock, and not *en'4jbe sand,*s)fopf^* contemplate ho- ' 
man life, not only. in*tj^ Jfeiibshipe, ^t*in &e*shade. 

Let usefulnesiTatt^b'eqeficence, nOt.diBiteiiiation and vani- 
ty direct the trein'M j^Our pursuits. 

To maintai|^ a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the ' 
shocks of-the .worldly* marks a great and noble spirit. 

Patience, by prei^erving composure wUhiq,« insists the 
impression wbicD'treuble makes from withc)^. . 

Compassionete^ Affections, even when 'tl^ey. draw tears 
from our eyes'foF^^man misery, convey* fHi^faption to the 
heart. \ X///* • . . •', */*•••'• 

They who hat^*VQt}i1ng \o ^^ivei^^'n ^en afbrd relief 
to others, by impartip'g. what they fe^l* ' » • ' 

Our ignorance of wWt^ to.com^, aticl of what is really 
good or evil, sliould correct anxiety about worldly success. 

The veil which covers from our si^ht the events of suc- 
•ceedin^ years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
consists in a well ordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. 

SECTION IL 

The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
4o some vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and dis- 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the victims 
of intemperance and sensuality, and with (he children of 
vicious imlolence and sloth. 
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To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise id the opinion 
of the world, and to be wise in the sight of oar Creat< 
are three things so yery different, as rarelj to coincide! 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is bat a reed floaf 
on the stream of time, and forced to follow efery new dir 
rection of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions of the 
bad, frastrate the effect of every advantage which the world 
confers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, por- 
erty, and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward 
distresses of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by 
gailt; - ^ 

No station is so high, no power so great, no character so 
nnblemishedi, as to exempt men from the attacks of rash- 
ness, malice^ or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not 
80 much from what men are taught to know, as from what 
they are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeliog for the high objects of religion, no heart 
to admire and adore the great Father of the universe, has 
reason to distrust the troth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have estafj* 
lished our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
the scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or mo- 
rals with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure in- 
dication of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart* 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much in- 
flaence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as igno- 
rance, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opin- 
ions of the multitude- 
Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce, that generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
ness than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition 
of man. * 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a mul- 
tiplicity of occupations;, in order to advance the general 
good* C 
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That the temper^ the sentiments, the morality, and, in 

Sneral, the whole condact and character of men, are in- 
enced by the example and disposition of the persons with 
*wl^m they associate^ is a reflection which has lons^ since 
passed into a proverb, and been ranked among the standing 
maxims of human wisdom, in all ages of the world. 

SECTION III. 

The desire of improvenient discovers a liberal mind, 
and is connected with many accomplishments, and manj 
virtues. 

Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tem- 
perate : in the midst of his studied refinements, the volup- 
tuary languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our man- 
ners; and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies 
to alleviate the burden of cooynon misery. 

That gentlene«8 which is the characteristic of a good 
man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart : and, 
let me add, nothing, except what flows from the heart, can 
render even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be 
habitually active 9 not breaking forth occasionally "with a 
transient lustre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its 
returns, like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale, 
which sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness ofevery man depends more upon the state 
of his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance : 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset; from youth to gray hairs, 
and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to crimi- 
nal deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very 
pnssibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those 
pleasures may cut short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
comniune with himself in /etirement, will, sometimes 
at least, hear the truths which the multitude do not tell 
Ii/m. A more sound instructer will lift his voice, and 
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awftkeo within the heart those latent suggestions, which the 
world had overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the business, ipstead of the 
lelaxation, of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity, to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the 
last hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affability | 
It gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is so- 
cisd, kind, and cheerful : far removed from that gloomy and 
illiberal superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the 
temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves 
for another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent : 
always afflicted, would be sullen or despondent. Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life, 
as both to'gpve room for worldly pursuits,. and to recall, 
from tioie to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

Time once past never returns : the moment which is lost, 
is lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of 
undisturbed rest ; nor so powerful, as to afford us constant 
protection. 

The* house of feasting too often becfomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the 
interval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate 
of human life ; without either loading it with imaginary 
evils, or expecting from it greatei^ advantages than it is able 
to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong: and 
intimate connexion. When any one of them is adopted in- 
to our family, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us 
all its kindred. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which 
it shines ; a censorious disposition casts every character 
into the darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue ; 
and are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness* 
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The present eniploymeDt of time should frequently be^ i 
an object of thought. About what are we now busied ? ■ 
What is the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares? 
Can we justify them to ourselves? Are they likely to pro-" 
duce any thing that will survive the moment, and bring 
forth some fruit for futurity ? 

Is it not strange (says an ingenious writer,) that some 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force 
every face they see about them, to wear the gloom of un- 
easiness and discontent ? 

If we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afSict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertaia 
world ? How little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state ? Will any future situation ever make us happy, if 
now, with so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves 
miserable? The evil lies in the state. of our mind, not iq 
our condition of fortune ; and by no alteration of circum- 
stances is likely to be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross 
their time, and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin, «— 
let them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable 
ruin begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered; health is 
broken ; friends are offended, affronted, estranged ; aged 
parents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful 
and lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen, and obliged to Sv to every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves? 
Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a 
fretful restlessness of mind ; 'gives rise to cravings which 
are never satisfied ; nourishes a sickly, effeminate delieacy, 
which sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTIOiST VI. 

^ We have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upoa 
the furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his 
barns, and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. — Thus 
the man who distributes bis fortune with generosity and 
prudence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of those whom 
he obliges, by the approbation of bis own mind, and by Ihe 
favour of Heaven. 
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Temperance, by fortifyiog the miDd and bodj, leadf to 
Juppioess: intemperaDce, by eDervatiug them, ends gen- 
erally in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illastrious ; 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, 
though in a prince ; and virtae honourable, though in a 
peasant 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears Tto 
use the simile of Longinus) like the son in his evening de- 
clination : he remits his splendour, but retains his magoi- 
tade ; and pleases more, though be dazzles less. 

If euTious people were to ask themselves, whether they 
wonld exchange their entire situations with the persons en- 
Tied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,) — I presume the self-love, 
comlbon to human nature, would generally make Ihem pre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons : — very well ! — what 
would we have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing 
good, a sufficient reward ? 

Do not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of pleSi- 
sore. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
Dot only as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as 
rational, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ? — Show thyself active and industrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thyself 
beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, 
(which indeed it werenot salutary for man always to enjoy,) 
yet, if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our 
state, it may justly be said to give ^' rest to them who labour 
and ar& heavy laden.'' 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where 
this placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

Ijtow many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
orpament is poured forth on the face of nature! What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What 
supply contrived for bis wants ! What a variety of objects 
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8et before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain bis imagination, to cheer and gladden 
his heart! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men. Under trouble, it sooths their 
minds; amidst temptation, it supports their virtue; and, in 
their dying moments, enables them to say, ^^ O death ! 
where ij thy stiag? O grave I where is thy victory'?" 

SECTION VII. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, being asked, ^^ What things he 
thought most proper for boys to learn," answered, " Those 
which they ought to practise when they come to be men." 
A wiser than Agesilaus has inculcated the same sentiment, 
^^ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it." 

An Italian philosophegr expressed in his motto, that ''time- 
was his estate." An estate indeed which will produce no- 
thing without cultivation ; but which will always abundant- 
ly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most exten- 
sive desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by 
negligence, to be overrun with noxious plants^ or laid out 
fol: show, rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, " What a man could gain by 
telling a falsehood," he replied, ''Not to be credited when 
he speaks the truth." 

L'*£strange, in bis Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some boys were one day watching frogs, at the side of a 
pond ; and that,as any of them put their heads above the wa- 
ter, they pelted tUem down again with stones. One of the 
fcogs,iippealing to the humanity of the boy8,made this strik- 
ing observation ; " Children, you do not consider, that 
though this may be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
his table, in his most prosperous days^ the same frugality to 
which he had been accustomed in early life. He. was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtiers, for this simplicity ; 
but he used to reply to them, in the words of an*«incient 
philosopher: ^' If the guests are men of sense^ there is suf- 
ficient for them : if they are not, I can very well dispense 
with their company." 

Socrates, thongh primarily attentive to the culture of his 

mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His 

cJeanline^s resulted from thpee ideas of order and decency, 
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which g^overnedall his actions ; and the care which he took 
of his health, from his desire to preserve his mind free 
and tranqail. 

Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship 
between David and Jonathan. ^^ I auKdistressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan,^' said the plaintive and surviving 
David : '^ very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love 
for me was wonderful ; passing the love of women.'' 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound* 
ed by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. He 
was carried about a mile and a half^to the camp ; and being 
faint with the loss of blood, and probably parched with thirst 
through the heat of the weather, he called for drink. It was 
immediately brought to him : but, as he was putting the 
vessel to bis mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened 
at that instant to be carried by him, looked up to it with 
wishful eyea. The gallant aQ4 generous Sidne}' took the 
bottle from his mouthy and delivered it to the soldier, say- 
ing, *•*• Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.'' 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas? ^^ By the same 
right,'' replied he, ^^ that Alexander enslaves the world. 
But 1 am called a robber, because I have only one small 
vessel ; and he is stiled a conqueror, because he commands 
great fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by the 
splendour, and not by the merit of their actions. 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion for military glory, he used to answer, 
^ That he more desired the preservation of one subject, 
than the destruction of a thousand enemies." 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miser- 
able, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all 
the evils which they endure. They compare themselves 
with none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; 
and complain, that upon thepEi alone has fallen the whole load 
of human sorrows. Would' tliey look with a more impartial 
eye on the world, they would see themselves surrounded 
with sufferers ; and ^nd that (hey are only drinking out of 
that mixed cup, which Providence has prepared for all. — 
" I will restore thy daughter a^ain to life," said the eastern 
sage, to a prince, who grieved immoderately for the loss of 
a beloved child,'' provided thou art able to engrave on her 
tomb, the names of three penions who have nev^i m^M^cw- 
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ecl«''* The prince made inquiry after sj^h persons ; but 
found the inquiry vain, and was silent 

SECTION VUK 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a citj 
that is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. 

Hear coimsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayesf 
be truly wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in lus own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
which he hath given, will he pay him again. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and il* 
he be thirsty, give him v^ater to drink. 
. He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He that form- 
ed the eye, shall he not see ? 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I never 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread; 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, 
thanTto dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power ; and spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away: I 
sought him, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom. Length of days 
is in her right 'hand; and in her left hand, riches and 
honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity ! It is like precious ointment : Like the dew 
of Hermon, and the dew that descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion. < 

The sluggard will not plough by^reason of the cold ; he 
shall therefore beg in harvest, and haVje nothing. 
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I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vioeynrd of 
the man void of understanding : and lo ! it was all grown 
over with thorns ; nettles had covered its face ; and the 
stone wall was broken down. Then 1 saw, and considered 
it well ; I looked upon it, and received instraction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time ; nor that which is measured by number of years • — 
But wisdom, is the gray hair to man ; and an unspotted life 
is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. If 
thou seek bim, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
him, he will cast thee ofif forever. 

SECTION IX, 

That every day has its pains and sorrows is universally 
experienced, and almost universally confessed. But let us 
not attend only to mournful truths ; if we look imparti&lly 
about us, we shall find that every day has likewise its plea- 
sures and its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men. 
The author of all good nourishes much piety and virtue in 
hearts that are unknown to us; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up among many, whom we consider as 
. reprobates- 
No one ought to consider himself as insignificant in the 
sight of his Creator. U| our several stations, we are all sent 
forth to be labourers inthe vineyard of our heavenly Father. 
Eyery man has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
him ; by the due improvement of which he may, in one way 
or other, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful in the 

j world. 

[ The love ofpraise should be preserved under proper sub- 
ordination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful mo- 
tive to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence too 
far, it corrupts the whole character, and produces guilt, 
disgrace and misery. To be entirely destitute of it is a de- 
fect. To be governed by it is depravity. The proper ad- 
justment of the several principles of action in human nature 
is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For when 
any one of them becomes either too weak or too strong, it 
endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

The desires and pasaipns of a vicious man, having once ob- 
tiined an pplimiied^fra/, trample him under lbe'\t fe^vrCVi^^ 
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wo. complain of (he vanity of the world, facts plaiDlysbow, 
that if its vjinilj' were les«, \t could not answer the purpose 
ot^ saliiiarv disci{>iiiie. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures 
are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then 
must I he consequences have been, had i^ yielded us more 
coiir})lete enjo> uicrit ? If, with all its troubles, we are in 
dangor of bein^ too much attached to jt, how entirely 
would it have seduced our affections, if no troubles bud 
been minglod with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of difitress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves 
to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of biaking under trouble, and declaring ^^ that bit 
soul is weary of life,^' it becomes a wise and a good man^ 
in the evil (hy^ with firmness to maintain his post ; to bear 
up against the storm; to have recourse tq those advantages 
which, in the worst of times, are always left to integrity 
and virtue ; and never to give op the hope thJt better days 
may yet arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in the 
world with excellent dispositions of heart; generous, cha- 
ritablei and humane, kind to their friends, and amiable 
among all with whom they had intercourse! And yet, how 
often have we seen all those fair appearances unhappily 
blasted in the progress of life, merely through the influence 
of loose and corrupting pleasures : and those very persons 
who promised once to be blessings to the world, sunk 
down, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of society! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is, to store fu- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in 
those periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope ia 
ardent. Looking forward to the year now beginning, tbej 
are ready to promise themselves much, from the founda- 
tions of prosperity which they. have laid; from the friend- 
ships and connexions which they have secured ; and from 
the plans of conduct which they have formed. Alas! boiv 
deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often prove ! 
While many are saying in secret to their- hearts, "To- 
morrow shall be as this day, and more abundantly,^' we are 
obliged in returp to say to them ; " fioast not yourselves 
of to-morrow 5 for you know not what a day may brrog 
forth! ' 
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. CHAP. 11, 
NARRATIVE PILCi:S. 

SECTION I. 

JVb rank or possesnoris cart make the g-iuty jni.iil happy. 

Dionysins, the lyr.ant of Sicily, was fur from being h?|;- 
pj, though he possessed great riches, aod all the pleasure^; 
which wealtli aod power couli procure. Damocles, one of 
his flatterers, deceived b}' those specious appoaianccs of hap- 
piness, took occasion to compliment him on the extent of his 
power, bis treasures, and royal magniticence : and declared 
that no monarch had ever been greater or happier than Dio- 
nysios. ^^ fiast thou a mine], Damocles,'' nays the king, ^' to 
taste this happiness ; and to know by experience, what (he 
eojoytnenta are, of which thou hast so high an idea?'^ Damo- 
cles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that a 
royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, cuverod 
with rich embroider};, placed for his favoarilc. Side boanl^ 
loaded with gold and silver plate of immense value, were 
arranged in the apartment. Pages of extraordinary teauty 
were ordered to attend hm table, and to obey his command", 
with the utmost readiness, and the most pn found submission. 
Fragrant ointments, chaplets of powers, and rich perfumcf, 
were added to the entertainment. The table was loaded 
with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damo- 
cles, intoxicated with pleasure, fancied himself omopg 
superior beings. But in the midst of all this happiness, as 
he lay indulging himself in state, he sees let down from the 
ceiling, exactly over his head, a glittering sword hung by 
a single hair. The sight of impending destruction put a 
speedy end to his joy and revelling. The pomp of his at- 
tendance, the glitter of the carved plate, and the delicacy 
of the viands, cease to afford him any pleasure. He dreads 
to stretch forth his hand«,to the table. He throws off the 
garland of roses. He hastens to remove from his dangerous 
situation ; and earnestly entreats the king to restore him to 
bis former humble condition, having no desire to enjoy any 
longer a happiness so terrible. 

By this device, Dionysius intimated to Dnmocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
eould bestow. cioero. 
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SECTION II, 

Change of external condition is often adverse to virtue. 

In the days of Joram, king -of Israel, flourished the 
prophet Elisha. His character was -so emiireDt, and hi8 
fame so widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, 
though an idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the 
issue of a distemper which threatened his life. The mes- 
senger employed on this occasion wasHazael, who appears 
to have been one of the princes, or chief men of the 
Syrian court. Charged with rich gifts from~ the king, h^ 
presents himself before the prophet; and accosts him in 
terms of the highest respect. During the conference 
which they held together, Elisha fixed his eyes stedfa^tly ott 
the countenance of Hazael ; and discerning, by a prophetic 
spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could .not coa- 
tain himself from bursting into a flood of tear^. When 
Ha29e], in surprise, inquired into the cause of this sudden 
•motion, the prophet plainly informed him of the crimes and 
barbarities, which -he. foresaw that he would afterwards 
eommit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, the 
thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by atpbition or 
greatness, his indignation rose at being thought capable of 
the savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
with much warmth he replies ; ^' But what ? is thy servant 
a dog, that be should do this great thing ?'' Elisha makes no 
return, but to point out a remarkable change, which was 
to take place in his condition ; ^^ The Lord hath shown me, 
that thou shalt be king over Syria." In course of time, all 
that had been predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended the 
throne, and ambition took possession of his heart. ^^ He 
vsmote the children of Israel in all their coasts, He oppress^ 
ed them during all the days of king Jehoabaz:" and, from 
what is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to 
have proved, what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man 
of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

In this passage of histpry, an object is presented, which 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man who, in 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself, as 
to believe it impossible for him ever to be concerned in 
committing them ,* that same man, by a change of condi- 
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tioD, and an ong^iiarded state of mind, traniirornied in all his 
seotimeiits ; and as he rose in greatnens risinjf a>o'in pu t > 
till at last he completed that whole character ol* iniqiiity) 
which he once detested. blafr. 

SECTION III. 

Haman ; or, the misery of pride, 

Ahasuerus, who is supposed to be the prince known 
among the Greek historians hylhe name of Artaxerxei*, 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, 
an Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his 
race, to the Jewish nation;- He appears, from what is re- 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power 
solely for the gratitication of his passions. As the honoors 
which he possessed were next to royal, his pride was every 
day fed with that servile homage, which i^ peculiar to 
Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the king prostrated 
themselves before him. In the midst of this general adu' 
latioo, one person only stooped not to Hnmim. This wns 
Mordecai the Jew; who, knowing this Amalokite to be 
an enemy to the people of God, and, with virtiious indig- 
nation, despising that insolence of prosperity with which he 
saw him lifted up, '^ bowed not, nor did him reverence.'' 
On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai, Ham.in 
^^ was full of wrath ; hut he thought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not sniricient to 
satisfy Ifhn. So violent aad black were his passions, thaf 
he resolved to exterminate the whole nation to whici 
Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for Lis cruel purpose, th 
favour of his credulous sovereign, he obtaine<l a decree t 
be sent forth, that, against a certain dny^ all the Jev 
throughout the Persian dominions should be put to tl 
sword. Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to o 
proaching ruin, he continued exulting in his prosper] 
Invited bjw Ahasuerus to a royal ban({uet, which Kstl 
the queeu had prepared, " he went forth thnt day joy 
and with a glad heart.'' But behold how slight an ir 
dent was sufficient to poison his joy ! As he went forth. 
saw Mordecai in the king's gate ; and observed, that 
Still refused to do him homage : ^^ He stood not up. 
was moved for him;" although he well knoiv the 
nidable desigof, which Haman was preparing to esc 
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One private man, who despised his greatness and disdained 
submission, while a whole kingdom trembled before him ; 
one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power could 
neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole 
soul was-shaken with a storm of passion- Wrath, pride, and 
desire of 'revenge, rose into fury. With difficulty he re- 
strained himself in public ; but as soon as he came to hia 
own house, he was forced to disclose the agony of his mind. 
He gathered together his friends and family,with Zeresh his 
wife. ^^ He told them of the glory of his riches, and the 
multitude of his children, and of all the things wherein the 
king had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
ahove the princes and servants of the king. He said, 
moreover, Yea, Esther the queen suffered no man to come 
in with the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but 
myself; and to-morrow also am 1* invited to her with the 
king.'' ' After all this preamble, what is the conclusion ? 
^^ Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

The sequel of Haman's history I shall not now pursue. 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the con- 
spicuous justice of God in his fall and punishment, fiut con- 
templating only the singular situation, in which the expres- 
sions just quoted present him. and the violent agitation of his 
mind which they display, the following reflections naturally 
arise : How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion 
creates so much torment ! how unavailing is prosperity, 
when in the height of it, a single disappointment can destroy 
the relish of all its pleasures ! how weak is human nature, 
which, in the absence of a real, is thus prone to form to it- 
self imaginary woes ! • 

SECTION IV. 

Lady Jane Gray, 

This excellent personage was descended from the royal 
line of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the re- 
formation : and her wisdom and virtue rendered her a shin- 
ing example to her sex. But it was her lot to continue 
only a short period on this stage of being ; for, in early 
life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild ambition of the duke of 
Northumberland ; who promoted a marriage between her 
and bis eon, lord Gnilford Dudley ; and raised her to the 
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throne of Englaod, in opposition to the rights of Mary and 
Elizabeth. At the time of their marriage, she was onljr 
about eig^hteen years of age, and her husband was also ?ery 
joung; a season of life very unequal to oppose the interested 
fiews of artful end aspiring men ; who, instead of exposing 
them to danger, should have been the protectors of their in« 
nocence and'^oath. 

This extraordinary young person,besidcs the solid endow- 
ments of piety and virtue,possessed the most engaging dispo- 
sition, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an equat 
age with kin^ Edward Vl.she had received all her education 
with him, and seemed evei^o possess a greater facility in ac- 
quiring every part of manlAnd classical literature. She had 
attained a knowledge of theTloman and Greek languages, as 
well as of several modern tongues ; had passed most of her 
time in an application to learning ; and expressed a great 
iodifiference for other occupations and amusements usual 
' with her sex and stationVT Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady 
Elizabeth, having at one time paid her a visit, found her 
employed in reading Plato, v^hilc the rest of the family were 
engaged in a party of hunting in the park; and upon his ad<» 
miring the singularity of her choice, she told him, that she 
^ received more pleasure from that author, than any'^others 
could reap from all their sport and gaiety^ Her heart, 
replete with this love of literature and serious studies, and 
witB tenderness towards her husband, who was deserving of 
her affection,had never opened itself to the flattering allure- 
Utents of ambition; and the information of her advancement 
to the throne was by no means agreeable to her. She even 
refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the preferable right 
of the two princesses ; expressed her dread of the conse- 
quences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say so 
criminal; and desired to remain in that private station in 
which she was borna Overcome at last with the entreaties^ 
rather than reasons,'af her father and father-in-law, and, 
above all, of her husband, she submitted to their will, and 
was prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. But her 
elevation was of very short continuance. The nation de- 
clared for queen Mary ; and the lady Jane, after wearing 
the vain pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned to 
a private life, with much more |atisfaction than she feH 
when royalty was tendered to ^9yf 
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Queen Mary, who appears to have heen incapable of gen« • 
erosjty or cleoneDCj, determined to remove every per^oD) ' 
from whom the least danger couhl be apprehended, Wara^ • 
ing was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; ; 
a doom which she had expected, and which the innocence of ' 
her life, us well as the misfortunes to whicliiihe had been 
exposed, rendered no unwelcome^news to heoCThe quecn'f 
bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy t6 the prisuner^s 
sud, induced her to send priests, who molested her with 
perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of three daj»waf 
granted her, in hopes that she would be persuaded, during 
that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to popery, some 
regard to her eternal welfareljr 4jady Jano had presence of 
mind^ in those melancholy circutnstances, not only to defend 
her religion by solid argumpnts, but also to write a letter to 
her sister, in the Greek language ; in which, besides send- 
ing her a copy of the Scripturet) in that tongue, she exhorted 
her to maintain, in every fortune,aflike steady perse verancKl 
On the day of her execution, her husbarW^ lord Guilforc^ 
desired permission to see her; but she refused her consent, 
and sent him word,that the tenderness of their parting would 
overcome the fortitude of both ; and would too much unbend 
their minds from that constancy, which their approaching 
end require<^of them. Their separation, she said, would be 
only for a moment; ancf they would soon rejoin each other in 
a scene, where their affections would be forever united; and 
where death, disappointment, and jnisfortune, could no long- 
er have access to them, or disturb their eternal felicity:«/l 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower hill ; 
but tttei council, dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed 
their orders, and gave directions that she should be behead- 
ed within the verge <5f the Tower. 4*^e saw her husband 
led to execution ; and having •given 4)im from the window 
some token of her remembrance, she waited with tranquil- 
lity till her own appointed hour should bring her to a like 
fate. She even saw his headless body carried back in a- 
cart ; and found herself more confirmed by the reports, 
which she heard of the constancy of his end, than shaken 
by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. Sir John Gage, 
constable of the ToweMwhen he led her to execution, de- 
sired her to bestow on Cim some small present^ which he 
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might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave 
him her table-book, in which she had just written thiee 
seoteDces, on seeing her hu!«band*s dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in LngiiHh. The purport 
of them was, 'Hhat human justice was against bis body, but 
the Divine Mercy would be favourablp in his soul ; and that 
if her fault deserved punishment, her youth, at least, and 
her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; and that God and 
posterity, she trusted would show her favour.^' On the 
scaffold, she made a speech to the by standers, in which the 
inildness of her disposition led her to take the blame entire- 
ly oa herself, without uttering one complaint against the se- 
verity with which she had been treated. She said^ that her 
offence was, not that she had laid her hand upon the crown, 
bat that she had not rejected it with sufficient constancy; 
that she had less erred through ambition than through rev- 
erence to her parents, whom she bad been taught to re- 
fpect and obey ; that she willingly received death, as the 
only satisfaction which she could now make to the injured 
state ; and though her infringement of the laws had heen 
constrained, she would show, by her voluntary submission 
to their sentence, that she was desirous to atone for that 
disobedience, into which too much filial piety had betrayed 
her; that she had justly deserved this punishment for be- 
ing made the instrument, though the uowilling instrument, 
of the ambition of others : and that the story of her life, she 
hoped, might at least be useful by proving that innocence 
excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend any way to the de- 
struction of the commonwealth. After uttering these 

words, she caused hert^lf to be disrobed by her women, 
and with a steady, serene countenance, submitted herself 
to the executioner. hums^ 

' ^ SECTION V. 

Ortogrul ; or^ tKe vanity of riches. 

As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, mbsing on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops opened to his view ; and observiogthe dif- 
ferent o^tf^upations which busied the multitude on every 
side, he was awakened from the tfanquillity of mc^ditation, 
by a crowd that obstructed his^ passage. He raised his 
eyes, and saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from 
the di?an, was entering his palace. 
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Ortogrul mingled with the attendantfl; and being snpposed : 
to have some petition for the vizier, was permitted to entec i 
He surveyed the spaciousness of the apurtmcnts, admired 
the walls hung with golden tapes^try, and the Ooors cover* 
cd with silken carpets'; and despised the simple neatness 
of his own little habitation. '' 

^^ Surely,'' said he to himself, ^^this palace is the seat of 
happiness; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis- 
content and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever na- 
ture has provided for the deJight of sense, is here spread 
forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, 
which the master of this palace has not obtained ? The 
dishes of luxury cover his table ! the voice of harmony lull^ 
him in his bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves 
of Java, "and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of Gauge's. 
He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his 
wish is gratified ; all, whom he sees, obey him, and all, 
whom he hears, flatter him. Hbw dififercnt, Oh Ortogrul, . 
is thy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of miiatisficd desire : and who hast no amusement in thj 
|»ower, that can withhold thee froon thy own reflections. 
Thev tell thee that thou art wise; but what does wisdoai 
avail with poverty? None will flatter the poor 9 and the 
wise have very little power of flattering themselves. That 
man is sureiv the mo3t wretched of the sons of wretched- . 
Dess, who lives with his. own faults and follies always before 
him ; and who has none to reconcile him to himself by praise 
and veneration. I have long sought content, and have not 
found it ; 1 will from this moment endeavour to be rich.'' 

Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself as a counsellor to 
one of the kings of India; and sometimes resolved to dig 
for diamonds in the mines of Golconda. One day, after 
some hours passed in violent* fluctuation of opinion, sleep 
insensibly seized him in his chair. He drieamed that he 
was ranging a desert country, in search of some one that 
might teach him to grow rich : and as he stood on the 
top of a hill, shaden with cypress, in a doubt whither to 
direct his steps^ his fiCther appeared on a sudd^ standing 
before him. " Ortogrul," said the old m«n, •' I know thy 
perplexity; listen to thy father; turn thine eye on the 
opposite moqatain,'^ Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent 
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tumbJJDgf down the rocks, rotiring with the nowe of thun- 
• der, and scattering its foam on tiie impfmlinir woods. 
*'Now," said his father, '» behold the valley tliai lifs he^ 
tweeo the hills.'' Oriogru! looked, and espied a litije will 
out of which iijsucd a email rivulet. ^' Tell me now,"* H.-iJd 
his father, "dost thou wish for «udden affluence, that mwy 
penr upon thee like the mountHin torrent; or for a ^low 
and gradual increase, resembling the riil gli'iing from the 
well?" " Let me he quickly rich, ' said Ortogrul ; -^ let the 
golden stream be quick and 1 iolent/' ^' Look round thee/' 
said his father, ^^once again/' Ortogrul looked, and 
perceived the channel of the torrent dry and du!ity; I'lit frd- 
lowing the rivulet from the well he traced it to a wide hike, 
which the supply, %low and constant, kept always full. He 
nwoke, and determined to grow rich by silent proiit, and 
persevering industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, be engaged in merchandise ; 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised a 
house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier, to 
which he invited all the milliliters of plensure, expecting to 
enjoy all the felicity whish he bad imagined riches able to 
afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great and happy. He 
was courteous and liberal : he gave all that approached 
him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please him| 
hopes of beioa: rewarded. Every art of praise was tried^ 
and ivery source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. Orto- 
grul heard his flatterera without delight, because he found 
himself unable to belieVc 'tliem. His own heart told him 
itsfraihies; his own tinderstanding roproached him with 
his faults. " How long," said he, with a deep sigh. " have 
I been labouring fo vain to amass wealth, which at la^t is 
Ui^eless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who is al- 
ready too wise to be flattered." dr. joiinson. 

SECTION VL 

The Hill of Science. 
in that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured 

but fading graces 
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to weariness ; and I Bat down on the fragment of a rock 
overgrown with moss; wjiere the rusth'ng of the fulling ' 
leaves, the dashing of waters, and the hum of ihe distant . 
city, soothed my mind into a most perfect trnnqiiillity ; 
and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the 
agreeable reveries, which the objects around me naturally 
inspired, 

1 immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, in 
the middle of which arose a mountain higher than I had be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
people, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed forward with 
the liveliest expression of ardour in their countenance, 
though the way was in m»ny places steep and difficnlt^*^ 
1 observed, that those, who hnd but jnst begun to climb 
the hill, thought themselves not far from the top ; but ai 
they proceeded, new hills were continually rising to their 
view; and the summit of the highest they could before 
discern seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain at 
length appeared to lose itself in the clouds. As I wai 
gazing on these things with astonishment, a friendly instruc- 
ter suddenly appeared: "the mountain before thee," said 
he, " is the Hill of Science. On the top is the temple of 
Truth,' whose head is above the clouds, and a veil of pure 
light covers her faca Observe the progress of her votaries ; 
be silent and attentive.^' 

After 1 had noticed a variety of objects, I turned mj 
eye towards tho multitudes who were climbing the steep 
ascent; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively 
look, piercing eye, and soroetbin^ 'fiery and irregular iA 
ftll his motions. His name was Genius. He darted like 
an eagle upon the mountain; and left his companions gazing 
afte.r him with envy and admiration : but his progress was 
unequal, and interrupted by a thousand caprices. -. VVhea 
Pleasure warbled in the vaUey, he mingled in her train. 
When Pride beckoned towards the precipic^, he ventured 
to tha tottering edge. He delighted in devious aud un- 
tried* paths; and made so many excursions from the road, 
that his feebler companions often outstripped him. I ob- 
served that the Muses beheld him -with partiality; but 
Truth often frownod and turned aside her face.; VVhile 
Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric flights, I 
taw a person of xevy different appearance, named Ap- 
plication . He crept along with a slow ancl unremitting 
pace^ bis eyes fixed on the top of the mountain^ patieotljr 
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removing every stone that obstructed his way, till he saw 
most of those below him, who had at first derided his 
slow and toilsome progress. Indeed, there were few 
who ascended the hui with eqaal, and unintern](>ted steadi- 
ness; for, besides the difficqjties of the way, they were 
continually solicited to turn aside, by a numerous crowd 
of Appetites, Passions, and pleasures, whose importunity, 
when once complied with, they became less and less able 
to resist : and though they often returned to the path, the 
asperities of the road were more severely felt; the hill ap- 
peared more steep and rugged ; the fruits, which were 
wholesome and refreshing, seemed harsh and ill tasted;' 
their sight grew dim ; and their feet tript at every little 
obstruction//^ 

I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose busi- 
ness was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up 
the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of Pleasure, 
and accompany those who were enticed away at the call of 
the passions. They accompanied them, however, but a 
little way; ant! always forsook them when they lost sight 
of the hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
the unhappy captives ; and led them away, without resist- 
ance, to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Mis- 
ery. .Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were en- 
deavburing to draw away the votaries of Truth from the 
path of Science, there was one, so little formidable in her 
appearance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, 
that I should ^scarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers she had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 
Indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding to 
open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of 
the path, but contented herself with retarding their pro- 
gress ^nd the poroose she could not force them to aban- 
don, me persuadeoT them to delay. Her touch had a 
power like that of the torpedo, which withered the strength 
of those who came within its influence.; Her unhappy 
captives still turned their fiices towards the temple, and 
always hoped to arrive there ; but the ground seemed to 
slide from beneath their feet, and they found themselves at 
the bottom, before they suspected they had changed their 
place. The placid serenity, which at first appeared in 
tbeir countenance, changed by degrees mto a melancholy ,. 
languor^ which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloomi 
>9 they glided down thestream of Insignificance ; a dark 
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SECTION VII. 
r.-: :. -^c-n:-; o""^ rt doj; I a picture of human life, 
i^lnv!ah, the son of Abenslna, left the caravansera early 
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plains ot huiosLVK He was fresh and vigorous with rest; 
«»^^ >^a^ anun.uod wii!i hope ; he was incited by desire ; he 
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gradually rising before him. As he pasfed along, big ears 
were delighted with the morniDg song of the bird of para- 
dise ; he was fanned bj the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with dew by groves of spices. He 
sometimes contemplated the towering height of the op.k, 
monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle fra- 
'grance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring: ull 
his senses were gratified, and all care was baaished from 
bis heart. 

Thus he went on, till the sun approached bis meridian, 
and the increased heat preyed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it and found the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did not, how- 
ever, foi^et whither he was travelling ; but found a narrow 
way bordered with flowers, #hich appeared to have the 
same direction with the main road ; and was pleased, that, 
by this happy experiment, he had found means to unite 
pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards of diligence 
without suffering its fatigues. . He, therefore, still continued 
to walk for a time, without the least remission of his ardour, 
except that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music 
of the birds, which the heat had assembled in the shade ; 
and sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers that 
covered the banks on either side, or the fruits that hung 
upon the braoches. At last the green path began to decline 
fj^m its first tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here 
dbidah paused for a time, and began to consider whether it 
were longer safe to forsake the known and codlmon track ; 
^but remembering that the heat was now in its greatest vio- 
lence, tmd that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved 
to pursue the new path, which he supposed only to make a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground- This 
uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every sensation that might 
sooth or divert him. He listened to every echo ; he 
mounted every hill for a fresh prospect; he turned aside 
to every cascade^; and pleased himself with tracing the 
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^nd sluggish water, which is carled by do breeze, and eD- 
liveoed by no murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where 
startled passengers are awakened by the shocks and the 
next moment buried in the gulf of Oblivion* * 

Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science^ 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of In- 
dolence. The captives of Appetite and Passion would 
often seize the. moment when their tyrants were languid or 
asleep, to escape from their enchantment; but the do- 
minion of Indolence was constant and unremitted; and 
seldom resisted, till resistance was in vain. 

After contemplating these things,! turned my eyes towards 
the top of the mountain, where the air was alwa3'S pure and 
exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels and evergreens, 
and tbe effulgence which beamed from the fi^ce of Science 
seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. ;iiappy, said I, 
are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain ! But 
while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon 
ardour, I saw, standing beside me, a form of diviner features, 
and a more benign radiance, i^,^ Happier,^' said she, ^^ are 
they whom Virtue conducts to the Mansions of Content !^' 
*' What," said I, ^* does Virtue then reside in the vale ?" 
^^ I am found," said she, ^* in the vale, and I illaminate the 
mountain. I cheer the cottager at bis toil, and inspire the 
aage at his meditation. /I mingle in the crowd of cities, and 
bless the hermit in his ceil. I have a temple in every heart 
that owns my influence ; and to him that wishes for me, I am 
already present, , Science may raise thee to eminence ; but I 
alone can guide thee to felicity V^ While Virtue was thus 
•peaking, I stretched out my arms towards her, with a 
vej^emence which broke my slumber. The chili dews were 
^ jfillling around me, and the shades of evening stretched over 
^' the landscape. I hastened homeward,* and resigned the 
nigfat to silence and meditation. aiken. 

SECTION VIL 

The journey of a day ; a picture ofhwnan life, 

Obidah, the sob of Abenslna, left the caravansera early 
in the morning, and pursued .his journey through the 
plains of Indoslan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; 
he was animated whh hope ; he was incited by desire ; he 
walked swiftly forward over the vallies, and saw the hills 
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gradaally rismg before him. As he pasfed along, big ears 
were delighted with the moroiDg song of the bird of para- 
dise ; he was faoned bj the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with dew by groves of spices. He 
sometimes contemplated the towering height of the op.k, 
monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught the gentle tVa- 
"* grance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring : all 
his senses were gratified, and all care was baaished from 
his heart. 

Thus be went on, till the sun approached bis meridian, 
and the increased heat preyed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it and found the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant He did not, how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling ; but found a narrow 
way bordered with flowers. #hich appeared to have the 
same direction with the main road ; and was pleased, that, 
by this happy taperiment, he had found means to unite 
pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards of diligence 
without suffering its fatigues. , He, therefore, still continued 
to walk for a time, without the least remission of his ardour, 
except that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music 
of the bird8j;which the heat had assembled in the shade ; 
and sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers that 
covered the banks on either side, or the fruits that hung 
upon the braoches. At last the green path began to decline 
from its first tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
opoled with fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here 
()bidah paused for a time, and began to consider whether it 
were longer safe to forsake the known and codlmon track ; 
but remembering that the heat was now in its greatest vio- 
lence, and that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved 
to pursue the new path, which he supposed only to make a 
few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground- This 
uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every sepsation that might 
sooth or divert him. He listened to every echo ; he 
mounted every hill for a fresh prospect ; he turned aside 
to every cascade^; aud pleased himself with tracing the 
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^oane of d gentle rirer that rolled amoog the trees, and 
watered a large region with inDumerable circooiTolatioDs. 
Id these amasements, the hoars passed away anaccouDted ; 
his de?iatioDS had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel. He stood pensire and confus- 
ed, afraid to go forward lest he shonld go wrong, yet con- 
•cioQS that the time of loitering was now past While he 
was thns tortured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread 
with clouds ; the day vanished from before him f and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round his head. t'He was now roused 
by his dange^ to a quick and painful reinembrance of his fol- 
ly ; he now saw how happiness is lost when ease is consult- 
ed ; he lamented' the unmanly impatience that prompted him 
to seek shelter in the grove ; and despised the petty curios- 
ity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus 
reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke 
his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to 
find some issue where the wood might open into the plain. 
He prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended his 
life to the Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity, and pressed on with resolution. "^ The beasts of 
the desert were in motion, and on every hliad were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expira- 
tion; AH the horrors of darkness and solitude surrounded 
him : the winds roared in the woods ; and the torrents tumr 
bled from the hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether 
he was every moment drawing nearer to safety, or to de- 
struction. At length, not fear, but labour, began to over- 
come him I his breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; 
and he was on the point of lying down in resigpiation to his 
yfttte^ when he beheld through the brambles, the glimmer of 
a taper. . He advanced towards the light ; and finding that it 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called l^imbly at 
tho door, and obtained admission. The old man set before 
him such provisions as he had collected for himself^ on which 
Obidah fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, ^^ TelLme,'^ said the hermit, 
*^ by what chance thou has been brougnt hither? I have 
been npw twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in 
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which I neyer saw a man before,'' Obidab (beD related 
the occarreDces of his journey, without any concealment 
or palliation. 

^^ SoQ,'^ said the hermit, *^ let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart. 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigour, 
and fall of expectation ; we set.forward with spirit and hope, 
with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a while in the 
direct road of piety towards the mansions of rest. In a short 
time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to find some mi- 
tigation of our duty, and some more easy means of obtaining 
tke same end. We then relax our vigour, and resolve no 
longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but roly 
upon our own constancy, and venture to approach what we 
resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, 
and repose in the shades of security:^ Here the heart sof- 
tens, and vigilance subsides ; we are then willing to inquire 
whether another advance cannot be made, and whether we 
may not, at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
sure. We approach them with scruple and hesitation ; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembling; and always 
hope to pass through them without losing the road of virtue, 
which, for a while, we keep in our sight, and to which we 
purpose to return. But temptation succeed^ temptation, and 
one compliance prepares us for another; we in time lose the 
happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet with sen- 
sual gratifications^^ By degrees, we let fall the remem- 
brance of our original intention, and quit the inly adequate 
object of rational desire. We entangle ourselvS in buf^iness, 
immerge ourselves in luxury ,aBd rove through the labyrinths 
of inconstancy ; till the darkness of old age begins to invade 
us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look 
back upon our lives with horror, with sorrow, with repen- 
tance ; and wish, but too often vainly wish, that we had Dot 
forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my son, who 
shall learn from thy example, not to despair ; but shall re- 
member, that, though the day is past, and their Strength is 
wasted, there yet remains one effort to be made : that re- 
formation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever 
unassisted ; thMthe wanderer may at length return aAer all 
his errors ; and that he who implores strength and courage 
from above, shall find danger and difficulty give way befiare 
him. Go now, mj son, to thy repose ) coonmit thyself toilie 
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care of Omnipotence \ and when the morning calls ageia to 
toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.'' dr. jobnsobt. 



CHAP, in, 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The importance of a good Education, 

I consider, a haman soal, without education, like mar- 
ble in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent beau- 
ties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers every onramental 
cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. 
Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble, mind draws oat to \iew every latent virtue and per- ' 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to make 
their appearance. # 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upoDT him, I shall make use of the same instance to il- 
lustrate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter^ and 
removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and the - 
sculptor only finds it. ^"^ What sculpture is to a block of mar- 
ble, educatiiikis to a'h'dman soul. The philosopher, the 
saint, or thenero, the wise, the good, or the great man, 
very often lies hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a pro- 
per education might have disinterred, and have brought^to 
light I am therefore much delighted with reading the ac- 
counts of savage nations; and with contemplating those vir^ 
tues which are wild and uncultivated '• to see courage exert- 
ing itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in 
cunning, patience in sullenness and despair. 

Men's passions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinds of actions, according as they are more or less 
rectified and swayed by reason. When one hears of ne- 
groes, who, upon the death of their masters, or upon 
changing their service, hang themselves upon the next tree, 
as it sometimes happens in our American plantations, who * 
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can forbear admiring their fidelity, thougfh it eirpresses it* 
self iQ 80 dreadful a manDer ? What might not that savage 
greatness of seal which appears in these poor wretches on 
many occasions, be raised to, were it rightly cultivated ? 
And what colour of excuse can there be, for the contempt 
with which we treat this partof our species; that wc should 
not put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
should only set an insignificant fine upon the man who mur- 
ders them : nay, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut 
them ofif from the prospects of happiness io another world 
as well as in this : and deny then that which we look upon 
as the proper means for attainipg it? 

Jt is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be born in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish ; 
though, it must be confessed, there are, even in these parts 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little above 
the inhabitants of those nadons of which I have been here 
speaking ; as those who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education rise above one another by several different 
degrees of perfection.- ,, For, to return to our statue in the 
block of marble, we see it sometimes only begun to be chip- 
ped, sometimes rough hewn, and but just sketched into a hu- 
man figure: sometimes, we see the man appearing distinctly 
in all his limbs and features ; sometimes, we find the figure 
wrought np to great elegancy ; but seldom meet with any ta 
which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give 
leveral nice touches and finishings. aldison. 

SECTION 11. 

On Gratitude. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, thaU 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the perform-^ 
ance. It is not like the practice of many other virtues, dif- 
ficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification which it affords. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
fron man to his Maker : The Supreme Being does not only 
cooAMT opon us those bounties which proceed more imme- 
dia^jT from his hand, but even those benefits which ar6 
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conTeyed to us by others. Every blessiDg we enjoy, by ■ 
what means soever it may he derived apon us, is the gift of 
Him who is the great Author of good, and the Fat^r^f - 
mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, naturally - 
produces a sc^y pleasing sensation in the mind of a grateful ■ 
man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is employed on ' 
this great object of gratitude : on this beneficent Being, who '■ 
has given us every thing we already possess, and from 
whom we expect every thing we yet hope for* addisoit, 

SECTION III- 

On Forgiveness* 

The most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed . 
the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are 
conscious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness as a, . 
debt which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and irepose 
would be strangers to human life. Injuries retaliated accord- 
ing to the exorbitant measure which passion prescribes 
would excite resentment in return. The injured person 
would become the iojurer : and thus wrongs, retaliations 
and fresh injuries, would circulate in endless succession, till^ 
the world was rendered a field of blood. Of all the passions^ 
- which invade the human breast, revenge is the most direful. 
When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more than 
sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to man* 
in his present state. How much soever a person may suffer 
from injustice, he is always in hazard of suffering more from 
the prosecution of revenge. The violence of an enemy can- 
not inflict what is equal to the torment he creates to himself 
by means of the fierce and desperate passions which he 
allows to rage in his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy. The almighty Ruler of the world 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, and in- 
sulted by the impiety of men, is '^ Ibng suffering and slow 
to anger.'^ His Son, when he appeared in our nature, ^t'-t. 
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hibited, both in bis life and his death, the most illustrious ex- 
ample of forgiveness which the world ever beheld. If we 
look into the history of mankiDd, we shall find that in everj 
4ig9i^ they who have been respected as worthy, or admired as 
S^eat, have been distinguished for this virtue. Revenge 
dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanimous spirit is 
always superior to it. It suffers not from the injuries of men 
those severe shocks which others feel. Collected within it- 
self, it stands unmoved by their impotent assaults; and with 
generous pity, rather than with anger, looko down on their 
unworthy conduct. It has been truly said that the great- 
est man on earth can no sooner commit an injury, than a 
good man can make himself greater, by forgiving it. blai^w 

SECTION iv: 

Motives to the practice of gentleness. 

To promote the virtue of gentleness we ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye; and to learn, from our own 
failings, to give ibni indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which iBlls the world with so much harshness and 
severity. In the fulness of self- estimation, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended : 
unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
onr proper level. Let us survey the natural equality on 
which providence has placed man with man, and reflect on 
the infirmities common to all. If the reflection on natural 
equality and mutual offences, be insufficient to prompt hu- 
manity, let us at le^ast remember what we are in the sight of 
oar Creator. Have we none of that forbearance to give nne 
another, which we all so earnestly intreat from heaven ? Can 
we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge when 
we are so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

Let as also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the small mo- 
ment of those things, which are the'usual incentives to vio- 
lend)e and contention In the ruffled and angry hour, we 
view every .appearance through a fal«»e medium. The roost 
inconsiderable point of interest or honour, swells into a mo- 
mentous object ; and the slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin. But af\er passion or pride has subsided^ we 
look around in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded. 
The fabric, which our disturbed imagination had reared, to 
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folly disappears. Bat though the cause of contention hat 
dwindled away, its consequences remain. We have alienated 
a friend ; we have imbitlered an enemy ; we have sown the 
seeds of future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust* — Let us 
suspend our violence for a moment, when causes of discord 
occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, which, of 
itself, will soon arrive. Let us reflect how little we have any 
prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how much of 
the true happiness of life we are certain of throwing away« 
Easily^ and from the smallest chink, the bitter waters of 
strife are let forth ; but their course cannot be foreseen ; 
- and he seldom fails of suffering most from their poisonous 
effect, who first allowed them to flow. blai^i. 

SECTION V, 

A suspicious temper the source of misery to Us possessor* 

As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery 
to the person who indulges, it. His friends will be few ; and 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. * Be* 
licving others to be his enemies,he will of course make theia 
such. Let his caution be every solg^reat, the asperity of his 
thoaghts will often break out in his behaviour ; and in return 
for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and hatred. 
Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself, ari- 
sing from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and open . 
Bnmity, the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst evils 
which any man can suffer. If ^^ in all fear there is torment,^^ 
how miserable must be his state who, by living in perpetual 
jealousy,, lives in perpetual dread ! Lookmg upon himself to 
be surrounded with spies, enemies, and designing men, he it 
a' stranger to reliance and trust. He knows not to whom to 
open himself. He dresses his countenance in forced smiles, 
while his heart throbs within from apprehensions of secret 
treachery. Hence fretfulness and ill-humour, disgust at the 
world, and all the paiaful sensations of an irritated and im^. .. 
bittered mind. 

So numerous and great are the evils arising from a suspi- 
cious disposition, that of the two extremes it is more eligible 
to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from thinking 
too well of others, than to suffer coatiRual misery by think*.' . 
ing always ill of them. It is better jto be -sometimes imposed :. 
upon, than ne ver to trust. Safety kl purchased at too dear a v ' 
rale, wheo^ in order to secure it, we are obliged to be alwajt -, 
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clad ID armour, and to live in perpetual hostilitj with oar fel* 
lows. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of 
the comfort of life The man of candour enjoys his sitaution, 
whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peoce. Prudence di- 
riects his intercourse with the world ; but m> black suspicions 
haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view the characters 
of his neighbours in the roost favourable light, he is like one 
who dwells amidst those bealitiful scenes, of nature, on 
which the eve rests with pleasure. Whereas the suspicious 
man having his imagination filled with all the shocking 
forms of human falsehood, deceit, and treachery, resembles 
the traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no objects 
around him but such as are cither dreary or terrible; caverns 
that opeu, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION VL 

f^ Comforts of Religion, 

There are many who have passed the age of youth and 
' beauty; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired in 
their health,depressed in their fortunes,stript of their friends, 
their children, and perhaps still more tender connexions. 
What resource can this world afford them f It presents a dark 
and dreary wa8te,through which there does not issue a single 
ray of comfort. Every delusive prospect of ambition is now 
at an end ; long experience of mankind, an experience very 
different from what tfte open and generous soul of youth had 
fondly dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible 
to new friendships. The principal sources of activity are ta- 
ken away, When they for whom we labour are cut off from 
us; they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of 
life. Where then can the sodl 6nd refuge, but in the bosom 
of Religion ? There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart' I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hv« 
maojfj; whom misfortunes have softened, and perhaps 
ffendered more delicately sensible ; not of such as possess 
that stupid insensibility, which some are pleased to dignify 
Wttii4he name of Philosophy. 

It might therefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
i^fao think they stand in no need themselves of the assistance 
""•f i»lj§fiStno support their virtue, and who ne^er t^^\ >Xie 
WiDtlnf iiB coasolatipoai would yet have the \i\iXA^\viV3 V.% 
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consider the very different situation of the rest of mankind ; 
-and not endeavour to deprive them of what habit, at least, if 
they will not allow it to be nature, has made necessary to 
their morals, and to their happiness. It might be expected, 
that humanity would prevent them from breaking into the 
last retreat of the unfortunate, who can no longer be objects 
of their envy or resentment; and tearing from them their 
only remaining comfort. The attempt to ridicule religion 
may be agreeable to some, by relieving them from restraint 
upon their pleasures ; and may render others very misfer- 
able, by making them doubt those truths, in which they 
were most deeply interested ; but it can convey real good 
and happiness to no one individual. Gregory. 

SECTION VIL 

Diffidence of our abilities^ a mark of wisdom. 

It is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we begin 
to discern how weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfec* 
tion of understanding, is impossible : he makes the nearest 
approaches to it, who has the sense to discern, and the hu- 
mility to acknowledge, its imperfections. Modesty always 
sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multitude nf faults, 
and doubles the lustre of every virtue which it seems to 
hide : the perfections of men b^ing like those flowers which 
appear more beautiful, when their leaves are a little con- 
tracted and folded up, than when they are full blown, and 
display themselves, without any reserve, to the view. 

We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to va- 
lue ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences: one 
science, however, there is,worth more than all the rest, and 
that is, the science of living well ; which shall remain, when 
*^ tongues shall cease,^' and ^^knowledge shall vanish away." 
As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age is 
very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have no 
pleasure in them : nay, the time shall come, when they shall 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten., if they had not 
been preserved in those excellent books.which contain a con- 
futation of them ; like insects preserved for ages in amber, 
which otherwise would soon hi^ve leUimed to the common 
mass of things. But a firm beliof ofChristianify, and a prac- 
tice suitable to it, will support and invigorate lira mind to the 
Atstj and moBt of all^ at last^ at that important li(Aff i^lufilr 
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must decide our hopes and apprehensions : and the wisdom, 
which, like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through 
fais merits, bring us thither. All our other studies and pur- 
suits, however different, ought to be subservient to, and 
centra in, this grand point, the pursuit of eternal happiness, 
bj being good in ourselves, and useful to the world.^ seed. 

SECTION vin. 

On iJte importance of order in the distribution of our tim^. 

Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed to 
us by God; of which we arejiow the depositaries, and are 
to render an account at the last. That portion of it which 
he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns 6f 
this world, partly for those of the next L^t each of these 
occupy^ in the distribution of our time, that space which 
properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hospitality and 
pleasure interfere with the discharge of our necessary af- 
fairs; and let not what we call necessary affnirs, encroach 
upon the time which is due to devotion. To every thing 
there is a season and a time for every purpose under the 
heaven. If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day, we overcharge the morrow with a burden which be- 
longs not to it. We load the wheels of time, and prevent 
them from carrying us along smoothly. He who every 
morning plans the transactions of the day, and follows out 
that plan, carries on -a thread which will guide him through 
the labyrinth of the most busy life- The orderly arrange- 
ment of his time is like a ray of light, which darts itself 
through all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, where 
the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance of 
incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos,which 
admits neither of distribution uor review. 
The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
{ ment of our time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
I Talue. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, and 
I how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing 
I more capricious and inconsistent, than in their appreciationr 
of time. When they think of it, as the measure of their 
coDtinuaoce on earth, mey highly prize it, and with the 
greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out. But when they 
■ I Tiew it ID separate parcels, they appear to hold it in con- 
tempt, and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. W')ile 
tker coaiplain that life is short, they are often wishing its 

F 
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different periods at an end. Covetous of every other pos- 
session, oi^time only they are prodigal. They allow every 
idte man toj^e master of this property, and make every fri- 
Tolous occupation welcome that can help them to consume 
it. Among those who ere so careless of titne, it is not to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution. 
But, by this fdtul neglect, how many materials of severe and 
lasting regret are they laying op in store for themselves ! 
The time which they suffer to pass away in the midst of con- 
ftision, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to r^all. 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, i^m 
to be the torment of some future season. Manhood i^fliB- 
graced by the consequences of neglected youth. Old age . • 
oppressed by cares that belonged to a former period, la- 
bours under a burden not its own. At the close of life, the 
dying man beholds with anguish (hat his days are finishing, 
when his preparation for eternity is hardly commenced. 
Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of time, through 
not attending to its value. Every thing in the life of such 
persons is misplaced. Nothing is performed aright, from 
not being performed in due season, . 

But be who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes , 
the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is 
justly said to redeem the time. By proper management, he 
prolongs it. He lives much in little space ; more in a few 
years than others do in many« He can live to God and his 
own soul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful in- 
terests of the present world. He looks back on the past, 
and provides for the future. He catches and arrests the 
hours as they fly. They are marked imvn for useful pur- 
poses, and their memory remains, l^hereas thq3e hours 
fleet by the man of confusion like a d^dow. His days and 
years are either blanks, of which hMaa no remembrance, 
or they are filled up with so confosta ifjid irregular a sue* 
cession of unfinished transactions, that though he remem- 
bers he has been busy, yet he can give no account of the 
business which has employed him. ^ blair. 

SECTION IX. 

The dignity of virtue amidst corrupt examples. 

The most excellent and honourable character which can 

adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired by resisting the 

torrent of vice, and adhering to the causp of God and vir- 

iue agaiDSt a corrupted multitude. U w\Ub^ found to hold in 
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geoeral that tbey,who,inAnj of the great line* of lifn,having; 
distinguished themselree for thinking profmindly.aiul acting 
Dobly,have despised popular predjudices; ;ind departed, in se- 
veral things, from the common ways of the world. On no oc- 
casion is this more requisite for true honour, than whore re- 
ligion and morality are concerned. In tirne^ of prerniling li- 
centiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and nncorrupt- 
ed integrity ; in a public or a private cause, to stand firm by 
what is fair and just, amidst discouragements and opposition ; 
despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all 
compliance with public manners, when they arc* vicious and 
unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual di<«chargo of 
every duty towards God and man; — this is what shows true 
greatness of spirit, and will force approbation even tVom the 
degenerate multitude theD)selve8. '* This is the man,'-(lheir 
conscience will oblige them to acknowledge,)"whom we arc 
unable to bend to mean condescensions. We see it in vain 
cither to flatter or to threaten him : he rests on a principle 
within, which we cannot sh:0<:e. To this man we nr.ay, o?i any 
occasion, safely commit onr cause. He is incapable of be- 
traying his trust,or deserting his friend, or denying his faith.*' 
It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which pecu- 
liarly marked the characters of those in any age, who have 
shone with distin'jfuished lustre ; and has consecrated their 
memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to ancient 
Enoch the most singular testimony of honour from heaven. 
He continued to '^walk with God," when the world aposta- 
tized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved of hira 5 
so that living among sinners, he was translated to heaven 
without seeing death ; " Yea, speedily was he taken away, 
lest wickedness should have altered his understanding, or 
deceit beguiled his soul." When Sodom could not furnish 
ten righteous men to save it. Lot remained unspotted amidst 
the contagion. He lived like an angel among spirits of dark- 
ness; and the destroying flame was not permitted to go forth, 
till the good man was called away,by a heavenly messenger, 
from his devoted city. When " all flesh had corrupted their 
way upon the earth,*' then lived Noah, a righteous man, and 
a preacher of righteousness. He stood alone, and was scofl*- 
ed at by the profane crew. But they by the deluge were swept 
away ; while on him, Providence conferred the immortal ho- 
nour, of being the restorer of a better race," and the father of 
a new world. Such examples as these, and such honours 
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conferred hj God oo them who withstood the multitude of 
evil doers, should often be present to bur mindd. Let us 
oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt^ examples, 
which we behold Ground us ; and when we are in hazard of 
being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by thinking 
of those who, in former times, shone like stars in the midst 
of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in the king- 
dom of heaven, as the brightness of the firmament, for ever 
and ever. blatr. 

SECTION X. 

The mortifications of vice greater than those of virtue. 

Though no condition of human life is free from uneasiness, 
yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belonging to a 8in% 
ful course, is iar greater, than what attends a course of well 
doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we maybe 
assured, that the world, whenever we try the exchange, will 
lay upon us a much heavier load. It is the outside only, of a 
licentious lif?, which is gay and smiling. Within, it conceals 
toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poisons hu- 
man happiness in the spring, by introducing disorder into the 
licnrt. Those passions which it seems to indulge, it only 
feeds with imperfect gratifications ; and thereby strength- 
ens them for preying, in the end, on their unhappy victims. 
It is c great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self-denial 
is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as much as 
he who follows Christ, must "take up his cross ;" and to him 
assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. Vice al- 
fovvs all our passions to rage uncontrolled; and where each 
claims to be superior, it is impossible to gratify all. The pre* 
dominant desire can only be indulged at the expense of its 
rival. No mortificationswhich virtue exacts,are more severe 
than those, which ambition imposes upon the love of ease, 
pride upon interest^ and covetousness upon vanity. Self-de- 
nial therefore,belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but 
with thi§ remarkable difierence, that the passions which vir- 
tue requires us to mortify )it tends to weaken; whereas,those 
whichvice obliges us to deny,it,at the same time,strGngthens. 
The one diminishes the pain of self-deniai,by moderating the 
demand oTpassion; the other increases it, by rendering those 
demands imperious and violent. What distresses that occur 
in the calm life of virtue, can be compawd to those tortures, 
which remorse of conscience inflicts on the wicked ; to thpae 
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serere hamiliations, arising' from guilt combined with misfor- 
tunes, which sink them to the dust ; to (hose vinlent ap^ita- 
tions of shame and disappointment, which sometimes (irive 
them to the moat fatal extremities, and make them abhor 
their existence ! How often, in the midst of tho^e disastrous 
fitaations, into whicb their crimes have brought them, have 
they execrated the seductions of vice ; and with bitter re- 
gret, looked back to the day on which they lirst forsook 
the path of innocence ! blair. 

SECTION XL 

On Contentment. 
Contentment produces, in some measure, all those efTocts 
which the alchymist usually ascribes towbat hecsilis the phi- 
losopher^^ stone ; and if it does not bring riches it docs the 
same thing,by banishing the desire of them. If it CHnnot re- 
move the disquietudes arising from a man^s mind, body, or 
fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has indeed a kind- 
ly influence on the soul of man, in respect of every being to 
U'bom he stands related. It extingfiishes all murmur, repin- 
ing, and ingratitude, towards that beingf who has allotted him 
his part to act in this world. It destroys all inordinate amiti- 
tion, and every tendency to corruption, with regard to the 
community wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to his 
conversation, and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made n<:e of for 
acquiring this virtue,! shall mention only the two following. 
First of ail, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants ; and secondlj', how much more unhap- 
py he might be than he really is. 

First, a man should always consider how much he has more 
than he wants. I am WDnderfully pleased with the reply 
which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him upon 
the loss of a farm : '^why," said he, "I have three farms still 
and you hav« but one ; so that I ought rather to be afflicted 
for you, than you for me." On thf contrary, foolish men are 
more apt to consider what they have lost, than what they pos- 
sess ; and to fix their eyes upon those who are richer than 
themselves, rather than on those who are under greater dif- 
ficulties. All the real pleasures and conveniences oC life lie 
in a narrow compass; but it is the humour of mankind to be 
always looking forward; and straining after one who has got 
the start of them in wealth and honour. For this reason as 
Lone can be properly called rich, who \\?i\^ w^\. \r^^^ >\i'S^ 
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:SfT ira*:;, there are few rich men in any of the politer na- 

:-.^r.«^. V-i nrnMij: ihe middle sort of people, who keep Iheir 

M rf-^iTf w i: hia their fortunes.and have more wealth than they 

kT T-m r. ?w 10 er:ic^y. Persons of a higher rank live in a kind 

c;"«.r'.fr..-i^. T>oTerty ; and are perpetually wanting, because, 

■ v.iii .-^f acqiiiescinsr in the solid pie a;»u res of life, they en- 

.Vrs r-.r :r curvie one another in shadows and appearances. 

Vf r ." '*frf* i:?.ve nl all limes beheld, with a great deal of 

t;. - : , -.: * *.".'t caTce that is playing over their heads ; and, 

:. -> -:'r.i: :Seir desire*', they enjoy all that secret satis- 

. .or 9^ : . r. ^'.r.fr? are ahvays in quest of. The truth is, 

•--.•,. r .-* cr:.«e it'ierimajrinary pleasures, cannot be suf- 

... - : \T^>5^.', =i« .; ;> ihe fi^reat source of those evils which 

p^: ^ -. . : -^t /xTsK^r:. 1^: a man*s estate be what it may, 

"le * I .'»■..- 7. i.-, :fr.e .-t>e< net live within it; and naturally 

?<:sS T r. ^* * :r ^' f i^"* ir.'^ one thai can give him his price. 

"^" : • : £*,-.:«^ I'lzT ".V? ^-eji'.h of his brother, who had left 

1 .r» i C""'X c<c.:::*« ** i< -nered a creal sum of monev bv the 

% ^ :i '. -» : t, ri- -2 i-.\t'i hitn for kindness ; but told him 

?< ! 1 : ; -•i»:'» -r .--^f r> h.-.'.fibsn he knew what to do with. 

.; V »■ ^ :- A. *.-. :?fv:. ^ :"cz: ;^wejd:h, and luxury to pdver- 

-k •-' ^- •,- ?? :: ■::c>." JJ r:*.ore a^rreeable turn, "Content 

> . ■:. ^ *■? I ; ?/*>j>* >,vr.i:5Si :o which I shall add, luxury 

> ,. •... 'c> ;.-• » i *^ t.; ::-.er^:Vre recommend to the con- 
N..t. •. .It ,*i »,^vr* -^ ": * Jtr>? Ji!wjiys aiming at superfluous 
, x. .!i..^ :.i - it -■ .vc ••>^. A-jJ Hh;> will not be at the trou- 
Vx^ w . .... iv. i;;c -<?^ ' ^-^^ rv*. sn excellent saying of Bion 

*v ..>».e>*. ■w-.r: -. .m:«-;? -i, •• Tb*: :?c man has so much care, 
i* *v • K' .^.vCi . .^- s j.'^jr :Jt? :3c»*: hri^-'^-iness/' 

. V *-..A.' . ' ..K-,», ,'* .*r» ,^ce ,*:5:h: to reflect how much 
"^ •• ' '-: • ■•■ ' ^ *■ >*=. .: I-' be r^aUv is. The former 
.• v>4. i •. ,M • X .V .- , ..K***?* ^ b,> jtre sufEcienlly provided 
• ;^ V i.x ... > .* ti.iAe :^ »5*:\v;?# eisy : ;his re"gards*uch 
%A »x .*. > c in*.t?.- *c»i.v.» rrvs'ijnf cr xisfortune. These 
•.*., xvx .. ^ ^ i\i. t !.'>,% .^^ ; .,-1 s-^^-h jt ccTTiparison as the 
...->.», y • -x »xm li,. if.ii,' v ^v-ej r:2is«'l.-' unJ others, or 
K*«.*vx. »v n»?*\-4..: * '. *. 1 ^o s- ji'r#* iad s:^eate^misfo^- 
^. w x.i-» - '» >v- K\v>. '^ "•-''M-:?, vrr:»,i:pon brcpk- 
.. •• . i .^ »■ » X... ••'.H V- if** ;.xMsr. o'd tbe Slanders by, 
• ••' * ^*- '•* ' ' ■ * «^ • *- ^> f^ck. To which, 

,..* ... .•.:.^ ^ .-» 7K- :>jLve 10 aJd the s:»y- 

.. K . . ^ v\ I. .,• • v!>:i.;j^ i-^i^ijed some Of 

x.u. -^.vj^ vukil^J by a (^erson that 



^ ** ... »•* i*^ 
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came into the room id a passion, and threw down the tahle 
that stood hefore tbem : " Every one," says he, " has his ca- 
lamity; and he is a happy man that has no greater than this.'^ 
We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life of doctor 
Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man was 
troubled with a complication of distempers, when he had 
the gout upon him, he used to thank God that it was not 
the stone ; and when he had the stone, that he had not both 
these 'distempers on him at the same time, 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that theVe 
never was any system besides that of Christianity, which 
could effectually produce in Hie mind of man the virtue I 
have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make us con* . 
tented with our condition, many of the present philosophers 
tell us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, without be- 
ing able to make any alteration in our circumstances; others, 
that whatever evil befalls us is denved to us by a fatal ne- 
cessitjL to which superior beings themselves are subject ; 
while'mhers, vei'y gravely, tell the man who is miserable, 
that itii necessary he should be so, to keep up the harmo- 
ny of the universe ; and that the scheme of Proyidence 
would be'troubled aod perverteCjtpere he otherwise. These, 
and the like considerations, rather silence than satisfy a man. 
They may show him that his discontent is unreasonable, 
but they- are by no means sufficient to relieve it. They 
rather give despdir than consolation. In a word, a man . 
might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus did to 
his friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of 
a person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him back again : ^^ It is for that very reason,'^ said the em- 
peror, ** that I grieve." 

On the contrary, religion hears a more tender regard to 
human nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay, it shows him, that 
bearing his afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally ^nd 
in the removal of them. It makes him easy here, because 
i]pcan make him happy hereafter. . idoison. 

SECTION XII. 

Rank and riches afford no ground for envy* 
Of all the grounds of envy among men,Buperiority of rank 
aad fortune is the most general. Hence the malignity which 
the poor commonly bear to the rich, as engrosaia^YcilVv^xsv- 
selves all the comforts of life. Hence, "l\ie dv\V ^^^ VvO^ 
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which persons of inferior station scrutinize those who are 
ahove them in rank; and if they approach to th'nt rank, their 
envy is generally strongest agpainst such as are just one step 
hie^her than themselves. — Alus ! my friends, all this envious 
dif<quietude,which agitates the world, arises from a deceitful 
figure which imposes on the public view. False colours are 
hung out : the real state of man is not what it seems to be. 
The order of society requires a distinction of rank to take 
place : but in point of happiness, all men come much nearer 
to equality than is commonly -imagined ; and the circumstan- 
ces, which forgo any material difference of happiness among 
them, are not of that nature which renders them grounds of 
envy. The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the 
conv<^niences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he ia 
free from many embarrassments to which they are subject. 
By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, be is delivered 
from that variety of cares, which perplex those who have 
great affairs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, many ene* 
mies perhaps to encounter in the pursuit. In the tranquil- 
lity of his small habitation, and private family, he enjoys a 
peace which is often unknown at courts. The gratifications 
ofnature,which are alwayAJhe most satis^factory^are possess- 
ed by him to their full extent ; and if he be a stranger to the 
refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted also 
with the desire of them, and by consequence, feels no want. 
His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish probably 
higher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his luxu- 
rious banquet. His sleep is more sound; his health more firm; 
he knows not what spleen, languor, and listlessness are, Hia 
accustomed employments or labours are not more oppres- 
sive to him, than the labour of attendance on courts and the 
great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of amusements, the 
very weight of idleness, frequently are to the rich. In the 
mean time, all the beauties of the face of nature, all the en- 
joyments of domoj^tic society, all the gaiety audcheerfalness 
of an easy mind, are as open to him as to those of the high- 
est rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, the 
appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing for a short 
time, to the great. But, become familiar, they are soon for- 
gotten. Cgstom effaces their impression. They sink into the 
rank of those ordinary things, which daily recur, without 
raising any sensation of joy. — Let us cease, therefore, from 
JookiDg up with envy to those, whom fortune has placed a- 
kot^ us. Let us adjust the balance o(ha^\^\\i^^ CavcW. Wheo 
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we think ofthe-enjoymcnts ^e want, we should think also 
ot'the troubles from which we are free If we allow their 
jast value to the comforts we possess, we shall find reason 
to rest satisiied, with a very moderate, thou^fh not an opn- 
lent and splendid, condition of fortune. Often, did we know 
the whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of those 
whom we now envy. blair, 

SECTION XIH. 

Patience under provocations our interest as zvcll as duty,, 

• The wide circle of human society is diversified by :m end- 
less variety of characters, dispositions and passions. Unifor- 
mity i?, in no respect, the genius of the world. Every man 
is marked hy some peculiarity which distinguishes him 
from another: and no where qan two individuals be found, 
who are exactly in all respects, alike. Where so much 
diversity obtains, h cannot but happen, that in the inter- 
coarse which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will 
often be ill adjusted to that intercourse; will jar, and inter- 
fere with each othen Hence, in every station, the highest 
as well as the lowest, and in every condition of life, public, 
private, and domestic, occasions of irritation frequently arise. 
We are provoked, sometimes, by the folly and levity of 
those with whom w^ are connected ; sometimes, by their 
inditTorcnce or neglect ; by the incivility of a friend, the 
haughtiness of a superior, or the insolent behaviour of one in 
lower station. Hardly a day passes without somewhat or 
oth'er occnrring, which serves to rufHe the man of impatient 
spirit. Of course, such a man lives in continual storm, lie 
knows not what it is to enjoy a train of good humonr. Ser- 
vants, neighbours, friends, spouse, and children, all, through 
the unrestrained violence of his temper, becomo sonrces of 
disturbance and vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; in v;iin 
are health and prosperity. The least trifle is sufhcient to dis- 
compose his mind, and poison his pleasures. Kis very amuse- 
ments are mixed with turbulence and passion, 

\ would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are really in themselves ; but of what 
^roat moment he makes them, by suffering them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would beseech him, te 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, 
which a little more patience would allow him to enjoy : and 
how much he puts it la the power of the most \i\^\^vv\^v:vvoX 
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persons to render him miserable. *^ But who can expect,^^ 
we hear him exclaim, ^^ that he is to possess the. insensibility 
of a stone ? How is it possible for human natare to endure so 
many repeated provocations? or to bear calmly with so un- 
reasonable behaviour?" — My brother! it thou canst bear 
with no instance of unreasonable behaviour/withdraw thy- 
self from the world. Thou art no longer fit to live in it. 
Leave the intercourse of men. Retreat to the mountain, and 
the desert ; or shut thyself up in a cell. For here, in the 
midst of society, offences must come. We mif^ht as well ex- 
pect, when we behold a calm atmosphere, and a clear sky, 
that no clouds were ever to rise, and no winds to blow, as 
that our life were long to proceed, without receiving pro- 
vocal ions from human frailty. Thfi careless and the impru- 
dent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful and the in- 
terested, every where meet us. They are the hrien. 
and thorns, with which the paths of human life are beset. 
He only, who can hold his course among them with patience 
and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he must 
expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment we 
should perceive the insignificaDcy of most of those provoca- 
tions winch we magnify so highly. When a few suns more 
have rolled over our heads, , the storm will of itself, have 
subsided; the cause of our present impatience and distur- 
bance will be utterly forgotten. Can we not then, anticipate 
this hour of calmness to ourselves: end begin to enjoy the 
peace which it will certainly bring? If others havabehaved 
improperly, let us leave them to their own folly, without be- 
coming the victim of their caprice, and punishing ourselves 
on their account, — Patience, in this exercise of it, cannot be 
too much studied by all who wish their life to flow in a^ 
imooth stream. It is the reason of a man, in opposition to the ^ 
passion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, in opposi^ 
tion to uproar and confui^ion. bl^ir. 

SECTION XIV. 

t 

Moderation in our wishes recommended. 

The active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition,how prosperous soever. Originally 
formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere of 
enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortune, 
straitened and dontined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, it ^ 
/> ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, after J 
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something beyond what is enjoyed at present. Hence, that 
restlessness which prevails so generally among mankind. 
Hence, thut disgust of pleasures which they have tried; 
that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to some de- 
gree of emineace or felicity, of which they have formed to 
themselves an indistinct idea. All which may be considered 
as indications of a certain native, orginal greatness in the 
human soul.swelling beyond the limits of its present condi- 
tion; and pointing to the higher objects for which it was 
made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primitive state, 
served to direct our wishes towards their proper destina- 
tion, and to lead us into the path of true bliss. 

But in this dark and bewilderedstate^the aspiring tendency 
of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and 
feeds* a very misplaced ambition. The flattering appearames 
which here present themselves to sense ; the distinctions 
which fortune confers .* the advantages and pleasures which 
we imagine the irorld to be capable of bestowing, till up the 
ultimate wish of most men. These are the objects which 
engross their solitary musings, and stimulate their active 
labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, animate the 
industry of the middle aged, and often keep alive the pas- 
sions of the oJd, until the very close of life. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to be 
freed from whatever, is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes 
are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipi- 
tating ns into much extravagance and folly. Desires niul 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. If 
we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal happi- 
ness, we shall discompose the peace ftnd order of onr minds, 
and foment many hurtful passions* Here, then, let modera- 
tion begin its refg^ ; by bringing within reasonable bounds 
the wishes that we form. As soon as they become extra- 
vagant, let us check them, by proper reflections on the 
fallacious nature of those objects, which the world hangs 
out to alkire desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity : you have dishonoured the native dignity of 
your souls, in allowing your wishes to termiiiute on notliing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness Ytnir 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- 
ceive you. It is no more than a phantom, au lUu?ii«ii of ha(»- 
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, pin688, which attracts jour fond admiration : nay, an illusion 
of happiness, which often conceals niuch real misery. 

Do'y^u imagibe that all are happy, who have attained to 
those sommits of distinction, towards which your wishes as- 
pire ? Alas ! how frequently has experience shown, that . 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew! Reputation,beauty,riches,grandeur,nay,i;oy alty 
itself, would, manj a time, have been gladly exchanged by 
the possessors, for that more quiet and humble station, with 
which you are now di^atisfied» With all that is splendid and 
shining in the world, it is decreed that there should mix 
many deep shades of wo. On the elevated situations of for- 
tune, the great calamities of life chiefly fall^ There, the 
storm spends its violence, and tliere, the thunder breaks,- 
while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitailts of the vale remain 
below : — Retreat, then, from those vain. and pernicious ex-, 
cursions of extravagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what 
is rational and attainable. Train your minds to moderate 
views of human life, and human happiness* Remember, and 
admire, the wisdom of Agor's petition : " Remove far from 
me vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty nor riches* 
Feed me with food convenient for me: lest l be full and 
deny thee ;. and say, who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor 
and steal ; and take the name of my God in vain.^' blair. 

SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity, the source of con-' 

solation to good men, 

I was yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the open fields^ 
tHl the night insensibly fell upon me. 1 at first amused my- 
self with aH the richness and variety of colours, which ap- • ' 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as 
they faded away and went out, several stars and planets ap- 
peared one after another, till ihe whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heighten- 
ed and enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rays 
of all those luminaries that passe'd through it. The galaxy 
appeared in its'most beautiful white. To compleie the 
scene, the full moon rose, at length, ii^ that clouded majesty 
which MUton takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new 
picture of nature, which was more finely shaded, and dis- 
posed among softer lights than that which the sun had be- ' 
.fore discovered to us. 
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As I was surveyiDo^ the moon walking in her brightnef^Sf 
and taking her progi*essamong'the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which 1 believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men ofserious and contemplatire natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reflection ; *^ When I consider the hea- 
vens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained; what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou regardest him !^^ In the same 
manner, when I considered that infinite host of stars, or; to 
speak more philosophically, of suns, which were then shining 
upon me ; with those innumerable sets of planets or worlds 
which were moving round their respective suns; when I still 
enlarged the idea, an-I supposed another heaven of suns and 
worlds, rising still above this which we discovered ; und 
these still enlightened by a superior firmament of luminaries 
which are planted at so great a distanc^^, that they maj- ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the former, as the stars do to us : 
in short, while 1 pursued this thought, I could not but reflect 
on that little insignificant figure whica I myself bore umidst 
the immensity of God^s works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
with' all the best of planetary worlds that move above him, 
utterly. extinguished and annihilated, they would not be miss- 
ed more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
they possess is so exceedingly little in comparison of the 
Whole, it would scarcely make a blank in the creation. The 
chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that could take in 
the whole compass of nature^ and pass from one end of the 
.creation to the other ; as it is possible there may be such a 
sense in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures which are at 
present more exalted than ourselves. By the help of 
glasses, we see many stars, which we do not discover with 
our naked eyes ; and the finer our telescopes are, tbe more 
still are our discoveries. — Huygenius carries this thought 
so far, that he does not think it impossible there may be 
stars, whose light has not yet travelled down to us since 
their first creation. There is no question that the universe 
has certain b^.unds set to it ; but when we consider that ii 
is the work of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Good- 
ness^ with an infinite space to exert itself in, how can our 
imaginatioos set any bounds to it ? 

To return therefore, to my first thought, I could not but 
look upon myself with secret horror, as a being that WriS not 
ifortb tbe smallest regard of one who had so ^t^^V^ ns^^ 

O 
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und'ir his care and snperintenJencj. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature ; and lost amnn^ 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability, 
swarm through all these imnriea^urabie regions ofteatter. 

In Oder to recover myself from this mortifying thought, I 
^considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature, 
We ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
same time. If we are careful to itjspect some things, we must 
of course neglect others. This imperfection which we ob- 
serve in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. The ' 
presence of every created being is confined to a certain mea- 
sure of space ; and consequently his observation is stinted to 
a certain number of objects. The sphere in which we move, 
and act, and understand, is of a wider circumference to one 
creature, than another^ according as we rise one above an- 
other in the scale of existence. But the widest of these our 
spheral has its circumference. When therefore, we reflect 
en the Divine Nature, we are so used and accustomed to this 
imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot forbear, in some . 
measure, ascribing it to him, in whom there is no shadow of 
imperfectipn. Qur reason indeed assures us, that 'his attri- 
Hmes are infinite ; but the poorness of opr conceptions is 
sach, that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, till our reason comes again to our succour,' 
and throws down all those little prejudices, which rise in 
us unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects among 
, which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent ; and in the second, 
that he is omniscient* 

If we consider him in bis omnipresence, his being passes 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of nature. 
His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. There is no- 
thing he has made, which is either so distant, so little, or so 
inconsiderable, that he does not essentiallv reside in it. His 
, aabstance is within the substance of every being, whether 
material or imnmteriai, and as intimately present to it as that 
being is to itsei&It would be an imperfection ia him, were 
he able to mo»out of one place into aaother ; or to witK^ 
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draw himself from any thinp: be has created, or frAtai any pnrt 
of that space ivhich he diiTused and spread abroad to infinity. 
In short, to speak of him in the language of the old philoso- 
phers, If^Rs a being ivhose centre is c\ery where, jind his 
circumference no fvhere. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omnipre- 
sent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and naturally 
flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be conscious of 
e?ery motion that arises in the whole marcrial Wotld, which 
he thus essentially pervades ; and of every thought that is 
stirring in the intellectual world, to every part of which he is 
thus intimateJy united. Were the soul separated from the 
body, and should it with one glance of thought start beyond 
tbe bounds of the creation; shonld it for millions of year?, 
continue its progress through intinite space, with the same 
activity, it would still find itself within the embrace of its 
Creator, and encompassed by the immensity' of (he Godhead. 
In this consideration of the Almighty-s omnipre.<^cncc nod 
omniscience, every unccmfortable thought vanishes. He can- 
not but regard every thing that has Icing, especially &uch cf 
his creatures who fear they are nut regarded by him. He is 
privy to all their thoughts,and to that anxiety of heart in par- 
i ticular, which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as 
I it is impossible he should overlook any of his cj^tures, so 
we may be confident that he regards with an eye of mercy, 
those who endeavour to recommend themselves to his no- 
tice : and in unfeigned humility of heart, think themselves 
UDWortby that he should be mindful of them. addison. 



CHAP. IV- 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Happiness is founded in rectitude of conduct. 

^Wl men pursue good, and would be happy, if they knew 
how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for hours : but 
happy^if possible, through every part of their existence. Ei- 
ther, therefore, there is a g^od of this steady, durable kind, 
or there is not. If not, then all good must be transient and un- 
certain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, which can 
little deserve our attention or inquiry. But if there be a bet- 
ter goody flucb a good as we are seeking \ Yvke ^n^t^ ^NXiftt 
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thing, it musi Le derived frcm some cau^e ; and that caase 
must either be external, internal, or mixed ; in as much as, 
except these three, there is no other possible. Now a steady, 
durable good, cannot be deri?ed from an external cau«e ; 
since all derired from externals must fluctuate as they fluctu- 
ate. By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of the two ; because the part which is external, will propor- 
tionablv destroy its essence. What then remains but the 
•ause mternat^ the very cause which we ha?e supposed, 
when we place the sovereign good in mind, — io rectitude 

•f conduct , HARRUk 

SECTION ir. 

Virtue and piety rnari^s highest interest. 

I find myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded everf 
way by an immense, unknown expansion. — Where Lm I? 
What sort of place do I inhabit? Is it exa(ftly accomodated , 
in every instjance to my convenience ? Is there no excoss of 
cold, none of heat, to cfiend me? Am 1 nevtr annoyed bj 
animals, either of my own, or a different kind ? Is every thing 
subservient to me^aa though! had ordered all myself ? No— 
Bothing like it — the ^rthest from it possible. l,*he world ap^ 
pears not, then, orginally made for the private convenience 
of me alone ? — It does not. But is it not possible so to ac» 
commodate it,by my own particular industry ? If to accommo« [ 
date man and beast, heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, . 
it is not possible. What consequence then follows ; or can 
there be any other than this— If I seek an interest of my owjpj^ , 
detached from that of others, I seek an interest which it> '. 
chimerical, and which can never have existence. • ^ 

How then must 1 determine ? Have i no interest at all t , 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why^no.^, 
interest ? Can 1 be contented with none but one separate and| . 
detached? Is a social interest, joined with others, such an 
absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, and j^ 
the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince me, 
that the thing is somewhere at least possible. How, then, am. 
I assured that it is not equally true of man? Admit it; and 
what follows? If so, then honour and justice are my interest ; 
then the wh6le train of moral virtues are my iaterest; without 
some portion of which, not even thieves can maintain society* 

But, farther still — I stop not here — 1 pursue this social ii 
terest as far as I can trace my several relations. I patsfn 
mjr owD stocky my own neighbour hood^ my own Datioo, to tl 
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whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the earth. 
Am I Dot related to them all, by the mutual nids ot' com- 
merce, by the genera) intercourse of nr\9 nnd letter«<, by 
that common nature of which we all partici|i:)tc ? 

Ag'ain — I must h:i?e food and clothing. Wilhoiit a proper 
genial warmth, I ioAtantly perish. Am I not related, in this 
view, to the very earth itrndf'^ to the dibtnnt sun, from who»c 
beams I derive vigour? to that stupendtJUSccunBe nnd order 
of the infinite host of heaven, bv which the time» and sea- 
sons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this order once con- 
founded, t could not probably 9urvi\e a momoiit ; so }il)SO- 
lately do I depend on this common, general welfare. What, 
then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ? JVot 
only honour and justice, and what 1 owe to mnn, la my in- 
terest ; but gratitude ali>o, acquiescence, resignation, ado- 
ration, and ell 1 owe to this great polity, and its great Gov- 
enor our common Parent haaris. 

SECTION III. 
The injustice of an uncharitable spirit. 

A si^picious, uncharitable spirit is not only inconsistent 
with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also, in itself, un- 
reasonable and unjust. In order to form sound opinions con« 
ccrning characters and actions, two things are especially re- 
quisite, information and impartiality. Dut such as arc most 
forward to decide unfavorably, are commonly destitute of 
both. Instead of possessing, or even requiring", lull intbrma- 
tion, the grounds on which they proceed are frequently the 
most slight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, which the idle 
have invented, the inquisitive have listened to, and the cre- 
dulous have propagated ; or a real incident which rumour, 
ID carrying it along, has exaggerated aud disguised, supplies 
them with materials of confident assertion, and decisive judg- 
ment- From an action they presently look into the heart, 
and infer the motive. This supposed motive they conclude 
to he the ruling principle \ and pronounce at once concern- 
ing the whole character. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to sound 
reason, than this precipilate judgment. Any man who at- 
tends to what passes within himself, may easily discern what 
a complicat'*d system the human character is ; and what a 
variety of circumstances must be taken into the account in 
order to estimate it truly. No single instance cf conduct 
wiiatcver, is suGicient to determine it. Aa from owe woctby 
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action, it were credplity, not charity, to conclade a person to 
be free from all vice; so from one which is centurdble, it ia 
perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is without con* 
science, and without merit. If we knew all the attending 
circumstances, it mii^ht appear in an encusahle light ; naj, 
perhaps, under a commendahle form. The motives of the ac- 
tor may have heen entirely difierupt from those which we an* 
cribe to him ; and where we suppose him impelled by bad de^ 
sign, he may have heen prompted by conscience and mistaken 
principle. Admitting the action to have been in every view 
criminal, he may have been hurried into it through inadver- 
tency and. surprise. He may have sincerely repented ; and 
the virtuous principle may have now regained its full vigour. 
Perhaps this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which, 
he lay open to the incursions of temptation ; while the other 
avenues of his heart were firmly guarded by conscience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the government of 
"temper deserves attention more, than to keep our * mind(i 
pure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour anil 
humanity in judging of others. Tbe worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the ^posite 
spirit. , BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 
7^ misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 
We find man placed in a world, where he has by no meant 
the disposal of the events that happen. Calamities sometimet 
befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in their pow- 
er to prevent, and where nothing is left them, but to acknow- 
ledge, and to submit to, the high hand of Heaven. For such 
visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons can be as^ 
signed, which the present subject leads me not to diseoss. 
But though those unavoidable (alamlties make a part, yet 
they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrowt 
that distress human life. A mlfltitude of evils beset us, for , 
the source of which we must look to another quarter, — No 
sooner has any thing in the health, or in tbe circumstancesof 
men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin to talk of tbe - 
unequal distribution of the good things of this life ; thej 
envy the condition of others ; tbey repine at their own lot, 
and fret against the Ruler of tbe world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broj^en 
. i>Qiistitution. But let us ask him, whether he can. fairly and 
Aonestljr, assign no cause for this but the unkoowQ decree of ,■ 
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heaven? Has he duly valqed the blessinp;' of health, and al- 
ways ob8erved the rules of virtue antl sobriety ? Has he bnen 
moderate in his life, and temperate in afl his ploa^nrrs ? If 
DOW he is only paying the price of his former, pcrhap<i his 
forgotten indulgences, hns he any title to complain, a:* if he 
were suffering unjustly ? Were we to survry the ch:imber!> of 
sickness and distress, we should often tind tliem peopled with 
the victims of intemperance and sensuality, and xs'iO.i the chil- 
dren of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the thousands 
who languish there, we should find the proportion of inno- 
cent sufferers to be small. We should sec faded youth, pre- 
mature old age, and the prospect of an untimely grave, to 
be the portion of multitudes, who, in one way or other, 
have brought those evils on themselves ; wliile yet these 
martyrs of vice and folly h.-^ve the assurance to arraign the 
hard fate of man, and to "'fret against the Lord." 

But you, perhaps, t^omplain of hardships of another kind; 
of the inja-^tice of the worM; of the poverty which you suf- 
fer, and the discouragements under which you labour; of the 
crosses a-^d disappointments of which your life hns been 
doomed to be full. — Before you give too much scope to your 
discontent, let me desire you to reflect impartially upon your 
past train of life. Have not sloth nor pride, or ill temper, or 
sinful passions, misled you oftf n from the path of sound and 
wise conduct? Have you not been wanting to your&elve-* in 
improving those opportunities which Providence offered you, 
for bettering and advancing your state? If you have chcsen 
-to indulge your humour, or your taste, in the gratiiications of 
indolence or pleasure, can you complain because othert', in 
preference to you, have obtained those advantages which 
naturally belong to useful labours, and honourable pursuits ? 
Have not the consequences of some false steps, into which 
joar passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, pursue d 
yoQ through much of your life; tainted, perhaps, yonr char- 
acters, invoh ed you in embarrassments, or sunk you into ne 
glect?^It is an old saying, that every man is the artificer of 
hjs owQ fortune in the world. It is certain, that the world 
seldom turns wholly against a man, unless through his own 
ftnlt. " Religion is," in general, "profitable unto all things." 
Virtue^ diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and 
prudence, have ever been found the surest road to prosperity; 
and where men Tail of attaining it, their want of success is 
far oftener owing to their having deviated from that road, 
than to their having encountered insupevaVle b«^w \w it. 
^aae, by being too artfalj forfeit the rejiuVdVvou oi ^tQ\iv\^. 
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Some, by beinq: too open, are accounted to fail id- pnideoce, ' 
Others by being' fickle and changeable^ are distrusted by alL . 
The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disap- ; 
po'intmcnts to any cause, rather than to their own mlsoon- 
duct; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay : 
them to the charge of Pro?irience. Their folly leads them ; 
into vices; their vices into misfortunes ; and In their mtsToiw 
tune^ they ^^ murmur aj^ninst Providence.^' They are douBly « 
unjust towards their Creator. Ifi their prosperity, they are - 
apt to ascribe their succefls to their oi^n diligence, rather 
than to his blessing : and in their adversity, they impute their 
distresses to his providence, not to their own misbehaviour. 
Whereas, the truth is tlie very reverse of this. " Eveiy . 
good and every perfect gif\ cometh from above ;'' and u 
evil and misery, man is the author to himself. 

AVhen, from the condition of individuals, we look abroad 
to the public state of the world, we meet with more prooll • 
ef the truth of this assertion We see great societies of mea. 
torn in pieces by intestine dissensions, tumults, and civil com- 
motions. We see mighty armies going forth, in formidable . 
array, against each other, to cover the earth with blood, and 
to iill the air with the cries of widows and orphans. Sadevik . 
these are, to which this miserable world is exposed.-But are , 
these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed to God ? Was it 
he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the tield, or who 
filled the peaceful city with massacres and blood? Are these 
miseries anv other than the bitter fruit of men's violent and 
disorderly passions ? Are they not clearly to be traced to the 
ambition and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the greatf 
and to the turbulence of the people ? — Let us lay them en- 
tirely out of the account, in thinking of Providence ; and let 
us think only of the ^^ foolishness of man.'' Did man control 
his passions, and form his conduct according to the dictates of 
wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth would no longer be 
desolated by cruelty ; and human societies would live in or- 
der, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of mischief and 
violence which 611 the world, let man behold, with shame*, 
the picture of his vices, his ignorance, and folly. Let him 
be humbled by the mortifying view of his owe perverse- 
ness J but let not his '^heart fret against the Lord." blair« 

SECTION V. 
On disinterested Friendship, 
I am informed that certain Greek writers (philosophen^l 
seems, ia the opinion of their coxxulr^jm^u^Yi^^^^^'^ 
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y extraordinary positions relating to friendship ; a?, 
hat subject is there, which these subtle geniuses 
tortured witbMhcir sophistry ? 
jthors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples from 
into any strong attachments, as unavoidalHy creating 
lerarj disquietudes to those who engage in them ; 
irery man has more than sufficient to call forth his 
, in the course of his own affairs, it is a weakness, 
ood, anxiously to involve himi^elfm the concerns of 
They recommend it also in b\\ connexions of Ihis 
old the bands of union extremely loose; so as always 
; in ones power to straiten or relax them, as circum- 
ad situations Bhall rentier most expedient They 
capital article of their doctrine, that ^Holive exempt- 
:s, is an essential ingredient to constitute human hap> 
^ot an ingredient however, which he, who volun* 
tresises himself' with cares, in Ivhich he has no ne* 
nd personal interest, must never hope to possess.^ 
been told likewise, that there is another set of 
d philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets, 
ig this subject, are of a still more illiberal and un* 
cast. 

ropqsition they attempt to establish, is, that ^*friend* 
affair of self-interest entirely ; and that the proper 
)r engaging in it, is, not in order to gratify the kind 
volent affections, but for the benefit of that assist- 
support which are to be derived from the connex- 
ccordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind, 
least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upoB 
1 strength and powers : the weaker sex, for in* 
eing generally more inclined to engage in friend- 
^n the male part of our species ; and those wno 
;ssed by indigence, or labouring under misfortunes, 
wealthy and the prosperous. 

ent and obliging sages, these, nndodbtedly! Vk^' 
. the friendly affections from the moral world, woulil , 
xtinguishing the sun in the natural; each of theiB d[ 
i source of the best and most grateful satisfactioniy- \ 
ven has conferred on the sons of men. But I should 

know, what the real value of this boasted exemp* 

1 care, which they promise their disciples, justly ^ 
to ? an exemption flattering to self-love*' 1 confess ; , 
h, upoQ many occurrences in human lUSn^ should biS 
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rejected with the utmost disdain. For nothing, surely, can be ^ 
more inconsistent with a well-poised and manly ^piiit^ than to . 
decline engaging in any laudable action, or to be discouraged ^ 
from persevering in it, by an apprehension of the trouble and • 
solicitude, with which it may probably be attended. Virtue 
herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if it be right 
to avoid every possible means that may be productive cf un- • 
easiness : for who, that is actuated by her principles, can . 
observe the conduct of an opposite character, without being ^ 
affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction ? Are 
not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily exposed . 
to the dii^agreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, when 
they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of coward- 
ice, or of villany ? It is an essential property of every well- 
constituted mind, to be affected with painf, or pleasure, ac- 
cording to the nature of these moral appearances that pre- 
sent themselves to observation. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that phi- 
losophy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,} what 
just reason can be assigned, why the sympathetic sufferings 
which may result from friendship, should be a sufficient in- 
ducement for banishing that generous affection from the bu-* 
mm breast? Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what 
difference will remain, I do not say between man and brute, 
but between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then 
with those austere philosophers, who represent virtue as 
hardening the soul against all the softer impressions -of hu- 
manity ! The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly 
good mao-is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of 
tender sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy,or shrinks . 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as 
in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful 
sensations, which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
well as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms. 

They who insist that ^^ utility is the first and prevailing ' 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendships,'^ appear to me to divest the association of its 
most amiable and engaging principle. For to a mind right- 
ly disposed, it is not so much the benefits received, as the 
affectionate zeal from which they flowythat gives them their. -j 
best and most raluable •recommeadation. It is so far indeed;^ 
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01 being verified by fact, that a sense of our wants is the 
^inal cause of forming these amicable alh'ances ; that, on 
: contrary, it is observable, that none have been more 
tingdished in their friendships than those, whose power 
i opulence, but, above all, whose superior virtue, (a 
ich firmer support,) have raised them ahove every ne- 
isity of having recourse to the assistance of others. 
The true di^inction then, in this question, is, that ^^ al- 
Dagh friendship is certainly productive of utility, yei util- 
' is not the primary motive of friendship," Those self- 
1 sensaalistfl, therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luxury, 
'esome to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to 
tentioQ ; as tiiey are neither qualified by reflection, nor 
Eperience, to be competent judges of the subject. 
is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would de- 
beralely accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence this 
orid can bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of 
is being unconnected with a single mortal whom he could 
»ve, or by whom he should he beloved ? This would be to 
sad the wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst per« 
etaal suspicions and alarms, passes his miserable days a 
tranger to every tender sentiment : and utterly precluded 
rom the heart-felt satisfactions of friendship. 

MelmoiK's translation of Cicero'^s Lodius* 

SECTION VI, 

On the immortality of the souU 

I was yesterday walking alone, in one of my friend-8 
)vcM>ds : and lost myself in it very jfgreeably, as I was run- 
)ing over, in iny mind, the several arguments that establish 
ihiB great point ; which is the basis of morality, and the 
loarce of all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can 
arise in the heart of a reasonable creature, i considered 
those several proofs drawn. 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and particularly 
its immateriality ; which, though not ab^>oIutely necessary 
to the etemjty of its duration, has, 1 think, been evinced to 
almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as, particu- 
larly, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihilation; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction 
1|lMdh it finds in the practice of virtue; and that uneasiness 
^4^kh follows upon thQ commission of vice. 
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-Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Beings, whos 
justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are ail concerne 
in this point. 

But among these, and other excellent arguments for ihn 
immortality of the ^ou!^ there is one drawn from the perpe 
tual progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibilit 
of ever arriving at it j which is a hint that I do not remembe 
to have seen opened and improved hy others, who have writ 
ten on this subject, though it seems to mc to carry a ver 
great weight with it. How elm it enter into the thoughts o 
man, that the soul, which is capable of immense perfections 
and of receivings new improvements to all eternity, shall fal 
away into nothing almost as soon as it is created ? Are sue! 
abilities made for no purpose? A brute arrives at a point o 
perfection, that he can never pass ; in a few years he has al 
the endowments he is capable of; and were be to live tei 
thousand more^ would be the same thing he is at present 
Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farthe 
enlargements; 1 could imagine she might fall away inseosj 
biy and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But cAi 
we beliei^e a thinking being that is in a perpetual progress o 
Improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfer 
tion after haviag just looked abroad into the works of he 
Creator, and made a few di overies of his infinite goodness 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, &d 
in the very beginning of her inquiries? 

Man, considered only in his present state seems sent int 
the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides himsel 
with a successor ; and immediately quits his post to mak 
room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy lifp, but t 
deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to consider i 
animals, which are formed for our use, and which can finis 
their buistne<:s in a short life. The silk worm, after bavin 
spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a man cannot tak 
in his full measure of knowledge, hasntA time to subdue hi 
passions, establish his soul in virtue, and come up to the pei 
fection of his nature,before he is hurried off the stage. VVoul 
an infinitely wise Being make such glorious creatures for s 
mpiin a purpose ? Can be delight in the production of sue 
abortive intellig«nces, siich short-lived reasonable beings 
Would he give us tiilents that are oof to be exerted ? capac 
ties that are never to be gratifii3d ? Mow can we find th? 
wisdom ivbicb shines through all his woiks, iu the formatio 
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of man, witboat looking: on this world as only a nursery for 
the next; and without believing that the several genera- 
tions of rational creatures, which rise up and disappear in 
such quick successions, are only to receive their first rudi- 
ments of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where they may spread and 
flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not in my opinion, a more pleasing and trium- 
phant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progress, which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to con- 
sider that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of 
glory, and brighten to alPeternity ; that she will be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries 
in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, which 
is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God bimsf^lf, to see his creation for ever beau- 
tifying in bis eyes ; and drawing nearer to bim, by gre.Uer 
degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sulTiciejt to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
Gherab, which now appears as a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the period will rome about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is : nay, 
when she. shall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
mach as she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher na- 
ture still advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; but he knows that, 
bow high soever the station is of which he.stands possessed 
at present, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to 
' it ; and shine forth in tbe same degree of glory. 
' Wi\h what astonishment and veneration, may we look into 
our own souls, where there are «uch hidden stores of virtue 
and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection ! We 
know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man^ to conceive the giory thr%t will be always in 
reserve for him. The soul considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
another for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it: 
aad can there be a thought so transporting, as to consider our- 
selves in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the stand- 
ard aot only of perfectioD^ but of happineas \ kbi>\%v^«. 

H 
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CHAP. V. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

« 

SECTION I. 

The Seasons. 

Among the great blessings and wondersoftbe creatidn,tna7 
be classed tbe regularities of times and seasons. I m mediately 
after tbe flo^d tbe sacred promise was made to man, tbat seed- 
time and barvest, cold and beat, summer and winter, dajr and 
night, should continue to tbe very end of all things. Accord- 
ingly, in obedience to that promise, tbe rotation is constantly 
presenting us with some useful and agreeable alteration ; and 
all the pleasing novelty of life arises from these natural 
changes : nor are we less indebted to them for many of its 
solid comforts. It has been frequently the tat»kofthe moralist 
and poet, to mark in polished periods, tbe particular cliarms 
and conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, such discri- 
minate observations upon natural variety, cannot be unde- 
lightful ; since the blessing which every month brings along 
with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that 
Providence, which regulates the glories of the year. We 
glow as we contemplate ; we feel a propensity to adore whilst 
we enjoy. In the time of seed-sowing, it is tbe season of con' 
fidence : tbe grain which the husbandman trusts to tbe busom 
of tbe earth shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring, 
presents us with a scene of lively expectation. That which 
was before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. Tbe labourer observes tbe change, and antici- 
pates the barvest ; be watches tbe progress of nature, and 
smiles at her influence: while the man of contemplation walks 
forth with the evening, amidst tbe fragrance of flowers, and' 
promises of plenty ; nor returns to bis cottage till darkless 
closes the scene upon bis eye. Then cometh the harvest 
when the large wish is satisfied, and the granaries of nature 
' are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury of abund- 
ance. The powers of language are unequal to the descrip- 
tion of this happy season. It is the carnival of nature/: sun 
and shade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer 
delightful. The division of light and darkness is one of the 
^indest ciTorts of Omnipotent Wisdom. Day and night yield 
ov contrary bJettings ; and at the same time, assist each 
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other, by giViog^ fresh lustre to the delighlfl of both. 
Amidst the glnre of day, and bustle of lite, how could wo 
sleep? Amidst the gloom of darknefis, how could we labour? 
How wise, how benignant then, is the proper divittion! The 
hours of {ight are adapted to activity ; and those of darkness, 
\o rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare 
as for the pillow ; and by the time that the morning return*, 
we are agaiQ able to meet it with a smile Thu% every sea- 
son has a charm peculiar to itself; and every moment af- 
fords some interesting innovation. iielmoth. 

SECTION II. 

The cataract of Kiagara^ in Canada^ ^"orih Jlmerica* 
This amazing fill of water is made by the river St. Law- 
rence, in its passage from Lake Erie into the hike OnlHiio. 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; 
eod yet the whole of its waters is dif'charged in this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicuhir. It is net 
easyto bring the imagination to correspond to the groHtnc^s of 
the scene* .4 rivecextremely deep and rapid, and that serves 
to drain the waters of almost all North America into the At- 
lantic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge of 
rocks, that rises, like a wall, across the whole bed of its 
stream. The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a 
mile brond ; and the rocks, where it grows narrower, are 
four hundred yards over. Their direction is not straight across 
bot hollowing inwards like a horse-shoe : so that the cata- 
ract, which bends to the shape of the obstacle, rounding in- 
wards, presents a kind of theatre the most tremendous in na- 
ture. Just in the middle of this circular wall of waters, a lit- 
tle island, that has braved the fury of the current, presents 
one of its points, and di\ ides the stream at top into two parts: 
bat they anite again long before they reach the bottom. The 
Doise of the fall is heard at the distance of several leagues ; 
and the fury of the waters, at the termination of their fall, is 
inconceivable. The dashil^ produces a mist that rises to the 
very clouds; and which forms a most beautiful rainbow, 
when the sun shines. It will be readily supposed, that such 
a cataract entirely destroys the navigation of the stream; and 
yet some Indians in their canoes, as it is said, have ventur- 
ed dowD it with safety. goldsmith. 

SECTION III. 
The grotto of Antiparos, 
Of all the sobterra/ieouji caverns now knON?iki^ttv^^x^AlQ of 
AaiiparoB is the moat, remarkable, as weW tot *\\s exVei^V^^^^^ 
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the beauty of its spnrry incrustations. This celebrated cav- 
ern was tjrst explored by one Magui, an Italian traveller, 
about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos^an inconsiderable 
island of the Archipelago. ^^ Having been informed, says he, 
by the natives of Paros, that, in the little island of Antiparos, 
which lies about two miles from the former, a gigantic statue 
was to be seen at the mouth of a cavern in that place, it was 
resolved that we (the French consul and himself) should paj 
it a visit. In pursuance of this resolution, after we had landed 
on the island, and walked about four miles through the midst 
of beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid csly* 
em, that, by its gloom, at tirst struck us with terror, and al- 
most repressed curiosity. Recovering the first surprise, how* 
ever,we entered boldly; and had not proceeded above twenty 
paces, when the supposed statue of the giant presented itself 
to our view. We <]Dickly perceived, that what-the ignorant 
■atives bad been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more than 
a sparry concretion, formed by the water dropping from the 
roof of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure^ 
which their fears had formed into a monster. Incited bv this 
«ixtraordinary appearance, we were indu ed to proceed still 
further in quest of new adventures in this subterranean abode. 
As we proceeded,new wonders offered themselves; the spars 
formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of petrified 
grove ; some white, some green ; and all receding in doe 
perspective. They struck U8 with the more amazement, as 
we knew them to be mere productions of nature, who, 
hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful tnometits, dressed 
the scene, as if for her own amusement.'' 

^^ We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduded only into the portico of tbuj 
amazing temple. In one corner of this half illuminated Hi,* 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three &et wide, 
which^seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a reser- 
voir of water. Upon this information, we made an experi* 
ment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling along 
the sides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed at 
last quashed in a bed of water. In order, however, to be more 
certain, we sent in a Levantine mariner, who, by the promise 
of a good reward, ventured, with a flambeau in his hand, into 
this narrow aperture. After continuing within it for about a 
quarter of an hour, he returned, bearing in his hand, some 
beatiful pieces of white spar, which art could neither equal 
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nor imitate. Upon beings informed by him thnt the place was 
fall of these beautifoliqcnifitations, I ventured in once more 
with him, about fiAy pares anxiously and cautiousiy descend- 
ing, by a steep and dangerous way. Fmding, however, 
that we came to a precipice which led into a spacious am- 
phitheatre, (if I may so call it,^ still deepar than any other 
part, we returned, and being provided with a ladder, flam- 
beau, and other things to expedite our descent, our whole 
company, man by man, ventured into the same openin g 
and descending one after another, we at last saw ourselves 
all together in the most magnificent part of the cavern.^' 

SECTION IV. 
The grotto of Antiparos, continued. 

"Our candles being now all lighted up, and the wbole 
place completely illuminatfcd,never could the eye be present- 
ed with a more glittering, or a more magnificent scene. The 
f?hole roof bung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, ^et 
solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
Dohle ceiling; the sides were regularly formed with spars; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent theatre, 
illaminated with an irnmeuRe profusion of lights The floor 
consisted of solid marble; and. in several places, magnificent 
columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared, as if na- 
ture bad designed to mock the curio«<ities of art . Our voices, 
Dpon speaking, or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
loudness; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise and rever- 
berations were almost deafening. In the midst of this grand 
amphitheatre rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, 
that, in some measure, resembled an altar ; from which, 
taking the hint, we caused mass to be celebrated there. I'he 
beautiful columns that shot up round the nltar, appeared 
like candlesticks ; and many other natural objects represent- 
ed the customary ornaments of ^his rite. ^' 

^^ Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern ; down %vhich \ ventured with my former mariner, and 
descending about fifty paces by means of a rope< I at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap- 
peared different from that of the anr.phitbeatre, being com- 
posed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and in which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed ; 
one of which, particularly^ resembled a table. Upon our 
egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek ia- 
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relationd, and friends ; and 9pread<« itsrelf over the whole cir- 
cle of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a 
promiscuous nndistingtiisbed aireclioo,which gives everymaa 
an equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour 
to carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue; 
and would resolve itselfinto mere words^witjiioot affecting the 
'heart. True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
Irei^ervesour esteem for good men, and our complacency for 
our fi^iends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgiveness, hu- 
manity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes univer- 
sal caqdour, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gentleness 
of temper, and dictates affability of manners. It prompts cor- 
responding sympathies with them who rejoice,and them who 
weep. It teaches us to, slight and despise no man. Charity is 
the comforter of the afflicted, the protector of the oppressed, 
the reconciler of differences, the intercessor for offenders. 
It is faithfulness in the friend, public spirit in the magistrate, 
equity and patience in the judge,moderation in the sovereign, 
and loyalty in the subject. In parents, it is care and atten- 
tion ; in children, it is reverence and submission. In a word, 
it is the soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and 
cheers the abodes of men. It is ^^ like the dew of Hermon,'^ 
says the Psalmist, ^^ and the dew that descended on the 
mountains of Zion, where the Lord commanded the bless- 
ing, even life for evermore.^' blair. 

SECTION VIII. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. TheyJbring to its comforts the 
manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop at the 
proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into disgust, and 
pleasure is converted into pain. They are strangers to those 
complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and all the 
fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotous indul- 
gence enervates both the body and the mind, purity and 
virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The sel6sh gratifications of the bad,' are both narrow in their 
circle, and short in their duration. But prosperity is re- 
doubled to ^ good man, by his generous use of it« It is re- 

Mected back apoo him from ev cry one whom he xxiaikes haf py.. 

» 
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Id the interciMirse of domestic affection, in the attachment of 
friends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem and good- will 
of all who know him, he sees blessings multiplied round him, 
on every side. ^^ When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me .* be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and 1 caused the widow^s 
heart to sing with joy. 1 was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
1 to the lame : 1 was father to the poor ; and the cause 
which I knew not I searched out.^^ — Thus, while the right- 
eous man flourishes like a tree planted by the rivers of water^ 
he brings forth also his frnit in its season : and that fruit he 
brings forth, not for himself alone. He flourishes, not like a 
tree in some solitary desert, which scatters its blossoms to the 
wind, and communicates neither fruit nor shade to any living 
thing : but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, 
which to some affords friendly shelter, to others fruit; which 
not only is admired by all for its beauty; but blessed by the 
traveller for the shade, and by the hungry for the susten^ 
anctf it hath given. blai&. 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psalms. 

Greatness confers no exemption from the cares anfl sor- 
rows of life: its share of them frequently bears a melancholy 
proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch of Israel ex- 
perienced. He sought in piety, that peace which he could 
not find in empire j and alleviated the disquietudes of state, 
with the exercises of devotion. His invaluable Psalms convey 
those comforts to others, which they afforded to himself. 
Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for gene- 
ral nse ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the 
Law, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospel; they present religion tousin the most en- 
gaging dress: communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal ; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creotioo 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. Cal- 
culated alike to profit and to please, they inform the under- 
standing,elevate tb^ affections, and entertain the imagination. 
Indited under the influence of him, to whom all hearts are 
known, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in 
all situations ; grateful as the manna which descended from 
above^ and cod formed itself to every paUle. 
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CHAP. V. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Seasons. 

Among the g^reat blessings and wondersoftbe creatioDfOiay 
be classed the regularities of times and seasons. Im mediately 
after the floM the sacred promise was made to man, that seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and 
night, should continue to the very end of all things. Accord- 
ingly, in obedience to that promise, the rotation is constantly 
presenting us with some useful and agreeable alteration ; and 
all the pleasing novelty of life arises from these natural 
changes : nor are we less indebted to them for many of its 
solid comforts. It has been frequently the task of the moralist 
and poet, to mark in polished periods, the particular charms 
and conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, such discri- 
minate observations upon natural variety, cannot be ande- 
lightful ; sincA the blessing which every month brings along 
with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that 
Providence, which regulates the glories of the year. We 
glow as we contemplate ; we feel a propensity to adore whilst 
we enjoy. In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of con- 
fidence : tbe grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom 
of the earth shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Springr 
presents us with a scene of lively expectation. That which 
was before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. The labourer observes the change, and antici- 
pates the harvest ; he watches the progress of nature, and 
smiles at her influence: while the man of contemplation walks 
forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of flowers, and 
promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till darkfiest 
closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh the harvest 
when the large wish is satisfied, and the granaries of nature 
are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury of abund- 
ance. The powers of language are unequal to the descrip- 
tion of this happy season. It is the carnival of nature/: sun 
and shade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer 
delightful. The division of light and darkness is one of the 
^Kindest ciTorts of Omnipotent Wisdom. Day and night yield 
as contrary bJe^«ings ; and at the same time, assist eacli 
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other, by giving^ fresh lustre to the delights of both. 
Amidst the ginre of day, and bustle of liftt, how could wc 
sleep? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how coald we labour? 
How wise, how benignant then, is the proper division! The 
hours of {ight are adapted to activity ; and those of darkness, 
\o rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare 
Dsfor the pillow ; and by the time that the morning returns, 
we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, every sea- 
son has a charm peculiar to itself; and every moment af- 
fords some interesting innovation. melmoth. 

SECTION 11. 

The cataract of Kiagara^ in Canada^ JSTorth AmeAca* 
This amazing fill of water is made by the river St. Law- 
rence, in its passage from Lake Erie into the (ake Ontario. 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; 
eod yet the whole of its waters is dit^charged in this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not 
easyto bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness of 
the scene* A rivec-extremely deep and rapid, and that serves 
to drain the waters of almost all North America into the At- 
].'\ntic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge of 
rocks, that rises, like a wall, across the whole bed of its 
stream. The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a 
mile broad ; and. the rocks, where it grows narrower, are 
four hundred yards over. Their direction is not straight across 
bat hollowing inwards like a horse-shoe : so that the cata- 
ract, which bends to the shape of the obstacle, rounding in- 
wards, presents a kind of theatre the most tremendous in na- 
tnre. Just in the middle of this circular wall of waters, a lit- 
tle island, that has braved the fury of the current, presents 
one of its points, and di> ides the stream at top into two parts: 
bat they unite again long before they reach the bottom. The 
noise of the fall is heard at the distance of several leagues ; 
and tbe fury of the waters, at the termination of their fall, is 
inconceivable. The dashi1% produces a mist that rises to the 
very clouds; and which forms a most beautiful rainbow, 
when the sun shines. It will be readily supposed, that such 
a cataract entirely destroys the navigation of the stream; and 
yet some Indians in their canoes, as it is said, have ventur- 
ed dowfi it with safety. goldsmith. 

SECTION III. 

The grotto of Antiparos, t 

Of all tbe subterraneous caverns bow kTiON«tk^\^^^\^VV^^^ 
AatipAras ie tbe most remarkable, as weW fot V» ^iLVe-iiV.^^^^^ 
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the beauty of its spnrry incrustations. This celebrated cav- 
ern was Ijrst explored by one Magui, an Italian trarelier, 
about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos^an inconsiderable 
island of the Archipelago. ^^ Having been informed, says he, 
by the natives of Paros, that, in the little island of Antiparos, 
which lies about two miles from the former, a gigantic statue 
was to be seen at the mouth of a c<ivern in that place, it was 
resolved that we (the French consul and himself) should pay 
it a ?isit. In pursuance of this resolution, aHer we had landed 
on the island, and walked about four miles through the midst 
of beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid cav- 
ern, that, by its gloom, at first struck us with terror, and al- 
most repressed curiosity. Recovering the first surprise, how- 
•ver,we entered boldly; and bad not proceeded above twenty 
paces, when the supposed statue of the giant presented itself 
to our view. We Quickly perceived, that what«the ignoradt 
natives had been terrified at as a giant,was nothing more than 
a sparry concretion, formed by the water dropping from the 
roof of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure,' 
which their fears had formed into a monster. Incited bv this 
extraordinary appearance, we were indu ed to proceed still 
further in quest of new adventures in this subterranean abode. 
As we proceeded,new wonders offered themselves; the spars 
formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind of petrified 
grove ; some white, some green ; and all receding in doe 
perspective. They struck m with the more amazement, as' 
we knew them to be mere productions of nature, who, 
hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful tnometits, dressed 
the scene, as if for her own amusement.'' 

" We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only hito the portico of tbifl 
amazing temple. In one corner of this half illuminated i%.- 
eess, there appeared an opening of about three &et wide, 
which'seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing fnorethana reser- 
voir of water. Upon this information, we made an experi- 
ment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling along 
the sides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed at 
last quashed in a bed of water. In order, however, to be more 
certain, we sent in a Levantine manner, who, by the promise 
of a good reward, ventured, with a flambeau in his hand^ into 
this narrow aperture. After continuing within it for about a 
quarter of an hour, he returned, bearing in his haqd, some 
beatiful pieces of white spar, which art could neither equal 
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nor imitate. Upon being informed by him that the place was 
full of these beautifQi.iqcrnstations, I vcnliirecl in once more 
with him, about fifty pares anxiously and cautiously descend- 
ing', by a steep and dangerous way. Fmding, however, 
that we came to a precipice which led io(o a spacious am- 
phitheatre, (if I may so call it,J still deepfu* than any other 
part, we returned, and being provided with a ladder, flam- 
beau, and other things to expedite our descent, our whole 
company, man by man, ventured into the same openin g 
and descending one after another, we at last saw ourselves 
all together in the most magnificent part of the cavern.'' 

SECTION IV. 

The grotto of Antiparos^ continued. ^ 

^* Our candles being now all lighted up, and the w^ole 
place completely illuminatfcd,never could the eye be present- 
ed with a more glittering, or a more magnificent scene. The 
whole roof bung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet 
solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed with spars; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent theatre, 
illuminated with an immense profusion of lights The floor 
consisted of solid marble; and, in several places, magnificent 
columns, throne8,altars, and other objects, appeared, as if na- 
ture bad designed to mock the curiosities of art . Our voices, 
upon speaking, or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
loudness; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise and rever- 
berations were almost deafening. In the midst of this grand 
amphitheatre rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, 
that, in some measure, resembled an altar ; from which, 
taking the hint, we caused mass to be celebrated there. I'he 
beautiful columns that shot up round the altar, appeared 
like candlesticks ; and many other natural objects represent- 
ed the customary ornaments of ^his rite. " 

^^ fielow even this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern ; down which f ventured with my former mariner, and 
descending about £fty paces by means of a rope« I at last, 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap- 
peared difierent from that of the amphitheatre, being com- 
posed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and in which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed ; 
one of which, particularly, resembled a table. Upon our 
egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek ta- 
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The fairest productions of human wit, after a few pern- - 
tali*, like gHtheied flowers, wither in our bands, and lose - 
their fragrancy: but these untadmg plants of paradise become, "- 
as we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautifal| .'-. 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened; /resh odoors are • 
omitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has '■: 
once tasted their excellences, will desire to taste them ft- r. 
{piin; and he who tastes them oftenest, will relish them best.^i. 

And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one ■*. 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which be >:■ 
has taken in writing it, he would not tear the loss of his la- ".. 
hour. The employment detached him from the bustle and '^ 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. Vani- 
ty and vexation flew away for a season ; care and disquietude 
came not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as the morning, 
to his task; the silence of the night invited him to pursue it; ^s 
and he can truly say, that food and rest were not preferred 4; 
before it. Krery psalm improved inilnitely'upon his acquaint^ :v= 
ance with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last, -^ 
for then he grieved that his work was done. Happier hours \ 
than those which have been spent in these meditations on the i_ 
Songs of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very - 
pleasantly did they pass; they moved smoothly and swiftly . 
along : for when thus engaged, he counted no time. They *: 
are gone, but they have left a relish and a fragrance upoa •< 
the mind ; and the remembrance of them is sweet. iiomtB. \ 

SECTION X. 

Character o/" Alfred, king of England, > 

The merit of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo- 
narch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any nation, 
can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
model of that perfect character, which, under the denomina- 
tion of a sage or wise roan, the philosophers have been food 
of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination thaii 
in hopen of ever seeing it reduced to practice : so happily 
were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they 
blended; and so powerfully did each prevent the other from 
exceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate persever- 
ance, with the easiest flexibility;the most severe justice, with 
fhe greatest lenity , the greatest rigour in command, with the 
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iflfability of deportment; the highest capacity and in- 
fer science, with the most shining talents for action. 
! also, as if desirous that so bright a production of 
ihoaki be set in the fairest light^had bestowed on him 
accomplishments ; vigour of limbs dignity ofjhape 
and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance, 
in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
> transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
leated in more lively colours, and with more par- 
rokes, that we might at least perceive some of 
all specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it 
ible be coold be entirely exempted. hume. 

SECTION XI. 

Character of Queen Elizabeth. 

are few personages in history, who have been more 
to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
lan queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely is any, 
putation has been more certainly determined by the 
]8 consent of posterity. The oifusual length of her 
'ation,and the strong features of her character, were 
^ercome all prejudices ; and, obliging her detractors 
nuch of their invective8,and ber admirers Gomewhat 
panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of political factions, 
t is more, of religious animosities^ produced a uni- 
^ment with regard to her conduct. "^-Her vigour, her 
^, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and 
are allowed to merit the highest praises ; and ap- 
to have been surpassed by any person who iiver 
hrone : a conduct lesa. rigorous, less imperious, 
icere, more indulgent to her people, would have 
[uiste to form a perfect character, hy the force 
ind, she controlled all her more active, and stronger^ 
% and prevented them from running into excess.^, 
oism was exempted from all temerity ; her frugal- 
avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; her en- 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guard- 
erself, with equal care, or equal success, from less 
iS ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admira- 
jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger, 
ngiilar talents for governmenf^were founde«l equally 
jmper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
1 over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled 
ICY over the people. Few sovereigns of England sue? 
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ceeded to the throne in more difficult circamstances ; and ' 
none ever conducted the government with so uniform success ^ 
and fehcity^^Though nnacquamted with the practice of (^ 
toleration, the true secret for niHoaging religious factions^he ^ 
preserved her people, by her superior prudence, from those |h 
coufusioflsin which theological controversy had involved all f 
the neighbouring nations; and though her enemies were the ^ 
most powerful princes of Europe, the most active, the most ]| 
enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was able, by her vig- - 
our, to make deep impressions on their state ; her own great- - 
ness meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. .. 

The wise ministers and brave men who flourished during ^ 
her reign, share the praise of her success ; but, instead of ^ 
lessening the applause due to her, they make great addition , 
to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to her , 
choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; and, with all ^ 
their ability, they were never able to acquire an undue as- . 
cendancy over her. In her family, in her court, in her king- , 
dom, she remained equally mistress. The force of the ten^ ^ 
der passions was great over her, but the for e of her mind. J, 
was still superior : and the combat which her victory visi- , 
bly cost her, served only to display the firmness of her re- , 
solution, and the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the . 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still exposed . 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, because more , 
natural ; and which, according to the different views in which 
we survey her,is capable either of exalting beyond measure, i 
or dia,inishing, the lustre of her character. This prejudice i 
is founded on the consideration of her sex. When we contem- 
^plate her as a woman, we are apt to be struck with the 
highest admiration of her qualities and extensive capacity ; 
but we are also apt to require some more softness of dispo- 
sition, some gieat lenity of temper, some of tboi^e amiable 
weaknesses by which her sex is dis^tinguished. But the true 
method of estimating her merit, is, to lay aside all these con- 
siderations, aud to consider her merely as a rational being, 
placed in authority, and intrusted with the government of 
mankind. hume. 

SECTION XII. 

The slavery of vice. 

The slavery produced by vice appears in the dependence 
under which it brings the sinner,to circumstances of external 
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foitiioe. One of the favonrite characters of liherty, is (he 
indepeDdeoce it bestows. He trbo is tnilj a freemao is 
ihoTe all servile compliances, and abject subjection. Ha is 
ibleto rest upon himself; and while he regfcrds his superiors 
irith proper deference,neither debases himself bj cringing to 
(hom, Dor is tempted to purchase their favour bjdishoaora* 
)le means. Bat the sinner has forfeited every privilege of 
his nature. His passions and habits render him an absolute 
lependant on the world, and the world^s favour ; on the un- 
:ertain goods of .fortune, and the fickle humours of men. 
For it is by these he subsists, and among these his happiness 
s sought ; according as his passions determineiiim to pursue 
pleasures, riches, or preferments* Having no fund within 
limself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in 
Jiings without. His hopes and fears all hang upon the world* 
fie partakes in all its vicissitudes; and is moved and shaken 
)y every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
lense, a slave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind 
[irinciples of noble independence. *^ The upright man is sat- 
sfied from himself.'' He despises not the advantages of for- 
une, but he centres not his happiness in them. With a mo- 
lerate share of them he can be contented ; and contentment 
8 felicity. Happy, in his own integrity, conscious of the 
ssteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the providence, . 
ind the promises of Qod,he is exempted from servile depend- 
ence on other things. He can wrap himself up in a good 
lonscionce, and look forward, without terror, to the change 
)f the world Let all things shift around him as they please, 
le believe! that,by the Divine ordination,they shall be made 
work together in the issue for his good : and therefore, 
laving mucli to hope from God, and little to fear from the 
rorld,he can.be easy in every state. One who possesses with* 
) himself such an establishment of mind, is truly free But 
hall 1 call that man free, who has nothing that is his own, no 
iroperty assured ; whose very heart is not his own, but ren- 
ered the appendage of external things, and the sport of for* 
one ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be ever so 
plendid. whom his imperious passions detain at their call, 
rhom they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge and toil, 
ad to beg h^.s only enjoyment from the casualties of the 
rttfld? Is he free, who must flatti^r and lie to compass his 
»ns ; who mbst bear with this man^s caprice, and that man^s 
ton : must profess friendship where he hates, and respect 

I 
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where he contenmi; who is not at lihertjto appear in hia own 
colours, nor to speak his own sentiments : who dares not be 
honest, lest he shoald he poor t-Believe it, no chains brad so 
hard, no fetters are so heayj, as those which fasten the cor- 
rupted heart to this treacherous world ; no dependence if 
more contemptible than that under which the roluptuous, 
the coyetous, or the ambitious man, lies to the means of 
pleasure, gain, or power. Tet this is the boasted liberty, 
which vice promises, as the re^^ompense of setting os free 
trom the salutary restraints of virtue. blauu 

SECTIOiY XIH, 

Tht man of iiiegrity. 

It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 

man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easily 

understood. He is one, who makes it his constant rule to fol* 

low the road of duty, according as the word of God, and the 

Toice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not glided 

merely by afiections,which may sometimes give the colour of 

virtue to a loo.^e and unstable character. The upright man is 

guided by a fixed principie of mind, which determines him to 

esteem nothing but what is honorable ; and to abhor what* 

ever is base or unworthy, in moral conduct. Hence we find 

him ever the same ; at all times, the trusty friend, the af^ 

fectionate relation, the conscientious man of business, the 

pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen* He assumes no 

borrowed appearance. He seeks no mask to cover him ; for 

he acts no studied part ; but he is indeed what he appears to 

be, full of truth, candour, and humanity. In all his pursuits, 

he knowfi no path, but the fair and direct one ; and would 

much rather fail of success, than attain it by reproachful 

means. He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he 

meditates evil against us in h\i heart. He never praises us 

among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among 

our enemies. We shall never find one part of his character 

at variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and 

unaffected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

Gentleneis* 
I begin with distinguishing true gentleness from panif* 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimitf>d compliance with the 
maaners of others. That passW^ tameness, which suhmitif 
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vrithout opposition, to every encroachment of the violent and 
assuming, forms no part of Christian duty ; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls in 
with the opinions and manners of others, is so far from being 
B virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many vices. 
It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces that 
sinful conformity with the world, which taints the whole cha- 
racter. In the present corrupted state of human manners, 
always to assent and to comply, is the very worst maxim w^ 
can adopt. It is impossible to support the purity and dig- 
nity of Christian morals^-^.^ithout opposing the world on va- 
rioas occasions, even th<Ath we should stand alone. That 
gentleness therefore whicOMlongs to virtue, is to be careful- 
ly dittinr^Qisbed from ttWv^jEl^n spirit of cowards, and the 
&wning assent of sycophantsii ^It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no impOMRnt truth from flattery. It 
IB indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it neces- 
sarily requires a manly spirit -and a fixed principle, in order 
to give it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the 
politsh of gentIeno»s can with' iulv'afitnge be sripcrinducexj. 

It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and seventy, to pride and 
arrogance, to riolence and oppression. It is, properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retali^ 
ating their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candonr, oOr severe judgments. Gentleness corrects what- 
ever 18 offensive in our manners ; and, by a constant train of 
faumaDe attentions, studies to alleviate the burden of common 
misery. Its o0ice, therefore, is extensive. It is not, like 
tome other virtues«called forth only on peculiar emeigencies^ 
bot it is continually in action, when we are engaged in inter- 
course with men. It ought to form our address, to regulate 
our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

We mast not, however, confound this gentle^^wisdom which 
is from above,'' with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and emp ty 
may possess. Too often they are employed by the artful, as 
• snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
(ine^ avoid obterviiyr the. homage, whicb^ e^e^b^m ^mOgl'\&- 
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stances, the world is coDstrained to pay to rirtae. Id order 
to render society agreeable, it is found necessary te assame 
somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. Virtae Is 
the ooiversal charm. Even its shadow is courted,' when the 
substance is wanting. The imitation of its form has been re« 
duced into an art ; end, in the commerce of life th^ first 
study of all who would either gain the esteem, or win the 
hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt the mao- 
Bers, of candour, gentleness, and humanity* But that geo^ 
tleness which is the characteristic of a good man, has, like 
every other virtue, its seat in the heart; and let me add, no- 
thing except what flows from the heart, can render even ex* 
temal manners truly pleasing. For no assumed behaviour 
can at all times hide the real character. In that unaffected 
civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is a charnl 
infinitely more powerful, than in all the studied maoBers of 
the most finffthed courtier.'' 

True gent^eneiss is founded on a sense of what we owe to 
HIM who m^de us, and to the common nature of which we all 
share. It arises from reflection on otfr own failings and 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
man. It is native feeling heightened and improved by prja- 
eiple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thiug'that is human; and is backward and slow to in- 
flict the least wound. It is affable in its address, and mild io 
its demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obli- 
ged by others ; breathing habitual kindness towards friends, 
courtesy to strangers, long suffering to enemies. It exercises 
authority with moderation ; administers reproof with tender- 
ness ; confers favours with ease and modesty. It is unassum- 
ing in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly 
about trifles ;8low to contradict, and still slower to blame ; 
but prompt to allay dissension^and to restore peace. It neither 
intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor pries inqui- 
sitively into the secrets of others. It delights above all 
things to alleviate dr8tress;and,if it cannot dry up the falling 
tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. Where it hasnqt 
the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks 
to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with 
care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, which is 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is that 
spirit and that tenour of manners, which the gospel of Christ 
enjoins, when it commands us , '^ to bear oneanother^s bor- 
ifens / to rejoice^ with those who rejoice^ and to weep with 
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those who weep f^ to please every one his neighboar for his 
good ; to he kind and tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and cour- 
teous ; to support the weak, and to be patient towards all 

flu'oD. « BLAIR* 



CHAP. VI. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION h 

Trial and execution of the Earl of Straffori), who fell a 
sacrifice to the violence of the times^ in the reign o/*Charucs 
the First. 
' The earl of Strafford defended himself against the accusa- 
tions of the house of Commons, with all the presence of mind, 
jadgmeDt, and sagRcitj, that could be expected from inno- 
cence and ahilitj. His children were placed beside him, as 
he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal mas- 
ter* After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, delivered 
> without prem^ditation,coofuted all the accusations of his ene- 
mies, he thus drew to a conclusion. *' But, my lords, 1 have 
troubled yon too long : longer than I should have done, but 
for the sake of these dear pledge8,which a saint in heaven has 
left me.^'-Upon this he paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon 
bis children ; and proceeded. — ^^What 1 forfeit for myself is 
a trifle: that my indiscretions should rea: h my posterity, 
wounds me to the heart. Pardon my infirmity. — Something 
I should have added, but I am Dotnbie ; and therefore! let it 
pass. And now, my lords, for myself. I hnve long been 
taught, that the afflictions of this life are overpaid by that 
eternal weight of glory, which awaits the innocent. And so, 
my lords, even so, with the utmost tranqnillity, I submit my- 
self to your judgment, whtlher that judgment, be life or 
death : not my will, but thine, O God, be done T' 

His eloquence and innocence induced those judges to pity, 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. The king him- 
self went to the bbuse of lords, and spoke for some time ia 
Bis defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had been 
chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing but 
his blood could give the people satisfaction. He was con- 
demned by both houses of parliament ; and nothing remained 
but for the king to give his consent to the bill of nttaiorler. 
But in the present commotions, the consent of the king 

1* 
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Would Yery easily l>e dispensed with ; and imminent danger 
might attend his reibsaL Charles, however, who loved 
{Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant ; trying 
every expedient to put off so dreadful an office, as that of 
tigning the warrant for his execution. While he continued 
in this agitation of mind, and state of suspense^ his douliitt 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in the. 
condemned lord. He received a letter fVom that unfortunate 
nobleman, desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to 
obtain reconciliation between the king and his people : add- 
ing, that he was prepared to die ; and that to a willing mind 
there could be no injury. This instance of noble generosity 
was but ill repaid l^j his master, who complied with his re- 
quest He consented to sign the fatal bill by commission ; 
and Strafford was beheaded on Tower-hill ; behaving with 
all that composed dignity of resolution, which was expect- 
ed from his character. goldsmitil 

SECTION IL 

An eminenVinstance of true fortitude. 

All who have' been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with such honour as to render their^ names 
illustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent for 
fortitude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example 
in the apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for us to view 
in a remarkable occurrence of his life. Aflter having long 
acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, his mission called him to 
go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he was to encounter the 
utmoat violence of bis enemies. Just before he set sail, he 
called together the elders of his favourite church at Ephesus, 
and, in a pathetic speech, which does great honour to bis 
character, gave them his last farewell. Deeply affected by 
their knowledge of the certain dangers to which he was ex- 
posing himself, all the assembly were filled with distress, and 
melted into teai^. The circumstances were such, as might 
have conveyed dejection even into a resolute mind ; and 
would have totally overwhelmed the feeble. '^They all wept 
•ore, and fell on Paul-s neck, aud kissed him ; sorrowing most 
of all for the words which he spoke^ that they should see his 
fiice no more." — What were then the seoliments, what was 
the language, of this great aod good m^.n ? Hear the words 
which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. '^Behold,! go 
bound ia the spirit, to Jerusalem^tiol kuowing the things that 
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ihall befall ma there ; save that the Holy Spirit witoesseth 
ID every city^ say iDg, that bends and afSictioos abide me . But 
none of these things move me : neither count I my life dear 
to myself, so that 1 might finish my course with ioy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesas, to testify 
the gospel of the grace of God.T There was uttered the 
voice, there breathed the spirit of a brave and a virtuous 
man. Such a man knows not what it is to shrink from danger, 
when conscience points out his path. In that path he ia 
determined to walk, let the consequences be what they may. 
This was the magnanimous behaviour of that great apostle, 
when he had persecution and distress full in view. Attend 
now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, when the 
J&mm of bis last sufTering approached ; and remark the ma- 
jesty. Mnd the ease, with which he looked on death. *^ i am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure isbtut 
band. 1 have fought the good fight. 1 have finished my 
course. 1 have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
forme a crown of righteousness.'^ How many years of life 
does such a dying mement overbalance. Who would not 
choose, in this manner, to go off the stage, with such a song 
of triumph in his mouth, rather than prolong his existence 
through a wretched old age, stained with sin and shame ? 

^LAIR. 

SECTION III. 

The good man* 9 comfort in affliction. 

The religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil , but, supposing evils to fall upon 
m with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the band 
of an offended sovereign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 
They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good coo* 
science brings to their ear,: ^^ Fear not, for 1 am with thee: 
be not dismayed, for I am thy God." They apply to them- 
selves the comfortable promises with which the gospel 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decreed fo 
their troubles, and wait with patience till l^rovidence shnJl 
have accomplished its great and good designs. In the in( .in 
time. Devotion opens to them its blessetfand holy sancio ,r» : 
that sanctuary in which the wounded heart is healec!, anrl tjie 
weary mind is at rei^i ; where the cures of the wQcld ^ce tor- 
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are^accets to the most exalted society and renefralof the most 
tender connexions. The former is pointed out in the Scrip- 
ture, by ^^oininff the innumerabie company of anfjfels, and the 
general aMemblj and church of the first-bornjhj sifting dowa 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kiagdom of hea- 
Ten;'' a promise which opens the sablimest prospects to the 
haman mind. It allows good men to entertain the hope, thai 
separated from all the dregi of the human mitss, from that 
mixed and polluted crowd in the midst of which thej now 
dwell, they shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, pa« 
triarchs, and apostles,with all those great and illustrious spir-- 
its, who have shone in former ages as the servants of God^ 
or the benefactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustoon- 
ed to celebrate; whose steps we now follow at a distance ; 
and whose nnmes we pronounce with veneration. 

pnited to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same time 
renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, which 
bad been dissolved by death. The prospect of this awakens 
in the heart, the most pleasing and tender sentiment that per- 
haps can till it, in this mortal state. For of all the sorrows 
which we are here doomed to endure,none is so bitter as that 
occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates us, in appear- 
ance for ever, from those to whom either nature or friend- 
ship had intimately joined our hearts. Memory, from time 
to time, renews the anguish; opens the wound which seem- 
ed once to have been closed ; and, by recalling joys that 
are past and gone,touches every spring of^ainful sensibility. 
In these agonizing moments, how lelieving the thought, 
that the separation is only temporary, not eternal; that there 
is a time to come of re-union with those with whom our 
happiest days were spent : whose joys and sorrows once 
wei'e ours; whose piety and virtue cheered and encouraged 
us ; and from whom after wa shall have landed on the peace-, 
ful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of nature shall 
ever he able to part us more ! Such is the society of the* 
blessed above. Of such are the multitude composed, who 
^' stand before the throne^'' blaIe. 

SECTION VI. 

The cleqiency and amiable character of the pattiarch Josbfr. 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scriptore« 

is more remarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch 

Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all the vicissi- 

/ades oi fortune } from the condilion of a elave^ rising to Im 
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niler of the land of Egypt.; and in every station acquiring hy 
hi!} virtue Hod. wisdom, favour with God and man. When 
overseer of Potiphar^s house,bii fidelity was proved by strong 
temptations, which he honombly resisted. When thrown 
into prison by the artifices of a false woman, his integrity and 
prndence soon rendered him conspicuous, even in that dark 
mansion. When caiied into the presence of Pharaoh, the 
wise and extensive plan which he formed for saving the king- 
dom from the miseries of impending fa mine, justly raised him 
to a hia^h 8tation,wherein his abilities were eminentlydisplay- 
ed in the putilic service. But in his whole history, there is 
no circumstance so striking and interesting, as his behaviour 
to his brethren who had sold him into slavery. The moment 
io which ne made himself known to them, was the most cri- 
tical one of his life, and the most decisive of his character. 
It is such as rarely occurs in the course of human events ; 
aod is calculated to draw the highest attention of all who 
are endowed with any degree of seasibility of heart. 

From the whole tenour of the narration it appears, that 
though J7>seph upon the arrival of his brethren in i:!^ypt, 
Bade himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himctelf ; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. For this 
end, by affected severity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. They were now 
arrived there ; aod Benjamin among the rest, who was his 
younger brother by the same mother,and was particulailjf be- 
loved by Joseph. Hirn he threatened to detain ; and seemed 
willing to allow the rest to depart. This incident renewed 
their didtreM. They all knew their father's extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin, apd with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undertaking this journey. Should he be pre- 
vented from returning, they dreaded that grief would over- 
power the old man's spirit?, and prove fatal to his life. Ju- 
dab^ therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity of 
Benjamin's accontpanyin^ his brothers, and had solemnly 
pledged himself to their father for his safe return, craved, 
vpon this occasion, an audience of the goviernor ; and g^ve 
him a full account of the < ircumstances of Jacob's family. 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Judah Little knowing to whom be spoke,he paints 
ID alj the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the dis- 
tressed situation of the aged patriarch,hastening to the close 
of life ; long afflicted £or the loss of a favourite son.^ whom he 
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tnppoged to have been torn in pieces by a beattof prey ; 1»- 1 
boiiring now under anxious concern about his joangest son, i 
the child of his old age^who^lonewas left alive of his mother^ « 
and whom nothing but the calamities of severe famine coaU 
have moved a tender father to send from homeland expose to > 
the dangers of a foreign land. ^^ If we bring him not back , 
with us, we shall bring down the gray hairs of thy servant, ; 
our father, with sorrow, to the grave. I pray thee therefore 
let thy servant abide, i nstead of the lad a bondman to : 
our lord. For how shall I go up to my father,and Benjamin bo 
not wit hme? lest I see the evil that shall come on my father*'' 

Upon this relation Joseph could no longer restrain himself. 
The tender ideas of his father, and his father^'s house, of hit 
ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress of - 
bis family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly up* 
on his mind to bear any farther concealment, *^ He criedi < 
Cause every man to go out from me ; and he wept aloud." •' 
The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief Thej. • 
were the burst of affection. They were the effusions of a 
heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of nature. 
Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, when ho 
first saw his brethem before him, ^^ His bo weh yearned upon 
them ; be sought for a place where to weep. He went into 
bis cfiamber: and thenwashed bis face and returned tothem.". 
At that period his generon« plans were not completed. Bot 
DOW, when there was no frinhm- occasion for constraining 
bimself,he gave free vent fo the strong emotions of his hoortt 
The first minister to the kin^ ^^Kj^pt w»s not ashamed tO' ' 
show, that he iplt as a man, an J u biotber. ^^ He wept alood; 
and the Fgyptians, and the hou^r of^ Pharaoh^ heard him.** 

The first words which his ^Wi^lling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situatioa 
that were ever uttered ; — ^^ i am Joseph; doth my fitther yet 
live ?^' — What conld he, what ought he, iu that impassione4 
monent, to have said more ? This i^ the voice of nature her- 
self, speaking her own language; and it penetrates the hearts 
DO pomp of expression i no parade of kindnef>s ; but strong 
affection hastening to utter what it strongly felt. ^^His bre* 
turen could not answer him i for they were troubled at hit 
presence.^' Their silence is as expressive of Ihpse emotions 
of repentance and shame, which, on this amazing discovery, 
fiHed their breasts, and stopped their utterance, as the few 
words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the generous 
Mg^tatioui which struggled for vent within him. No painter 
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could^'iteize a more strikiog moment for dif>playingr the charac- 
teria»tical features of the human heart, than what is here pre- 
leoted. Never was there a situation of more tender and vir- 
toons joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, of more over- 
it helming confusion and conscious guilt. In the simple nar- 
ration of the sacred historian, it is set before us with 
greater energy and hi^^her effect, th:>n if it had been 
wrought up with ail the colouring of the most admired 
modern eloquence, blair. 

SECTIOX VII. 

AbTAMOKT. 

ThtfoUorsnng account of an affecting^ mournful exU^ is related 
by Dr. Youngs who was present at the melancholy scene. 

The aad evening before the death of the noble youth,wbos« 
kst hours suggested the most solemn and awful reflections, I 
was with him. No one was present, but his physiciiin. and an 
intimate whom he loved, and whom he had ruined. At mj 
coming in, he said, '^ You and the physician are come too 
late. I have neither life nor hope. You both aim at mira« 
cles. You would raise the dead !'' Heaven, I said, was mer- 
ciful — *'Or," exclaimed he, — '* I could not have been thus 
l^ltj. What has it not done to bless and to save m^' !— I 
have been too strong for Omnipotence ! 1 have plucked 

down ruin." 1 said, the blessed Redeemer, — " Hold ! 

hold ! you wound me ! — That is the rock on which 1 split r 
1 denied his name V^ 

Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thing 
from the physician^he lay silent,as far as sudden darts^ of pain 
would permit, till the clock struck : Then with vehemrnce 
he exclaimed j ^* Oh, time ! time ! it is fit thou shoulHf:t thus 
itrike thy murderer to the heart ! — How art thou fled for 
ever ! — \ month !^ — Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for 
years ! though an age were too little for the much I have to 
dc^^On my saying, we could not do too much : that henvon 

was a blessed place "So much the worse. — 'Tis lost I 

'tis lost I — Heaven is to me the severest part of hell T' 

Soon after, I proposed prayer,—** Pray you thst can, I 
never prayed. I cannot pray — nor need I, Is not Heaven 
on ray side already ? It closes with my conscience. Its se- 
verest strokes but second my own." Observmg that his 
friend was much touched at this, even to tours — (wlfo could 
forbear ? I could not) — with a most affectionate look hesaidf 

K 
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"Kepp those fpars for thyself. I have undone thee. — Dost 
thou weep Jbr fue ? th»t is cruel. What 'an pain roe more V* 

Here his friend, too urich affected, wonfd have left bim. 
^^ No, staj^thou still m»yst hope ; therefore hear me. Hovr 
madlv have I talked ! How nnatiljhast thou listened and be* 
lieved ! but look on m^ pre^c qt state^ as a full answer to thee, 
and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; but mj 
•oul, as if stimgf up by torment to greater strength «nd spirit 
is full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. And that 
which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, it 
doubtless, immortal — And, as for a Deity, nothing less tfaas 
an Almighty could inflict what eet.^' '' " 

I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary con- 
fessor^ on his asserting the two prime articles of bis creed,ex«> 
torted by the rack of nature, when he thus,very passionately 
exclaimed : — No, no ! let me speak on. 1 have not long to 
speak. — My much injured friead ! my soni, as my body, lie4 
in mins ; in scattered fragments of broken thought^r-Remorse 
for the past, throws my thought on the future Worse dread 
of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, and turn, 
and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on 
me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for his Blake ; 
and bless Heaven for the flames ! — that is not an everlasting 
flame ; that is not an imquenchable fire.^^ 

How were we struck ! yet, soon aftejr, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out ? ^^My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has beggared my boy ? my uukindness has murdered 
my wife ! — And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blaspbemed| 
yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itseH'is a refuge, if it hide 
me from thy frown !"8oon after, his understanding failed. 
His terrified imagination uttered horrors not to L>e repeated, 
or ever forgotten, .^nd ere the sun (which, I hope, has seen 
few like him) arose, the gay, young, noble, ingenious, ac- 
complished, and most wretched jfltamont, expired ! 

If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? How 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In what a dis- 
mal gloem they set for ever ! How sl/ort, alas ! the day of 
their rejoicing !— For a moment they glitter — they dazzle i 
Id a moment, whefe are they ? Oblivion covers tbeir.mem- 
ories. M ! vrould it did ! Infamy snatches them from obliv- 
ion. In the long living annals of infamy their triumphe are 
recorded. Thy sufferings, poor ./^Itamont l.still bleed in the 
ha$oai''€i the heart-stricken friend — for ^Itamont had • 
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friend. He might have hnd m-riny. His transient morning 
might have heen the dawn of an immortal day. H'vi name 
might have been glorionsly enrolled in the record? of c-ler- 
nity. His memory mi^tu have left a t^veet fragrance -be- 
hind iU gratefnl to the surviving friend, salutary to the snc* 
ceeding generation With what capacity waj* he endowed I 
with what advantages, for beinggreally good ! Bnt with the 
talents of an angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss 
in-Uie supreme point, judging right in ail else, hut aggra- 
vates his folly ; as it show?« him wrong, though blessed with 
the best capacity of being right. dr. youhg. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

DIALOGUES. « 

> SECTION I. 

DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLrTUS.* 

The vices and follies of men should excite compassion rather 

than ridicule. ^ 

Democrilus, I find it impossible to reconcile myself to a 
melancholy philosophy. 

HeraclUus. And I am equally unable to approve of that 
Vtia philosophy^ which teaches men to despise and ridicule 
ODe another. To a wise and feeling min(^ the world ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful light. . 

Dem. Thon art too much affected with the state of things | 
ud this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her. And I think thou art too little moved by it. Thjr 
mvth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Do^s it not excite thy compassion, to see man- 
kind '80 frail^ so blind, so far departed from the rules of 
virtue ? ^ 

Defile I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im- 
pertinence and folly. 

' Her. And yet, after all they, who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind in general, but the per- 
sons with whom t&oo livest, thy friends, thy family, nay 
even thyself, 

. *Democritus and Heraclitns were two ancient philosophers, the former 
tf whom lai^gbed, and the latter wept, at the enora And io\V\A% ^ Tnmi^V*^- 
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Dein. I care rery little for all the silly f erseos 1 meet 
with ; and think I am justi6able in diverting myself with 
their folly. 

/fKr« If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wif-. 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. Bat it 
it certain, that thou art not aft extravagant as they are ? 

Dem. I presume that I am not ; since, in erery point, 
my sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others^ 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For 
my part, 1 cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the 
levities and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not 
all men foolish, or irregular in their lives ? 

Her. a^las ! there is but too much reason to believe,they 
are so • and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condi* 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles: but I, 
who do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regard 
the dictates of my understanding and feelings, which compel 
me t> love them ; and that love fills me with compassion for 
their mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condemn me 
for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons bom i* 
the saoore condition of life, and destined to the same hopes 
and privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, wber6 sicIe 
and woaiyled persons reside, would their wounds and dis- 
tresses excite thy mirth ? jjod yet, the evils of the body 
hear no comparison with those of the mind. Thou wouldst 
•ertainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so on- 
feeling as to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being, who 
had lost one of bis legs : and yet thou art so destitute of 
humanity, as to ridicule those, who appear to be deprived 
of the noble powers of the undertanding, by the little re* 
gard which they pay to its dictates* 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the 
loss is not to be imputed to himself: but he who rejects thfi 
dictates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives him- 
self of their aid. The loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah \ so much the more js he to be pitied. A furioivs 
maniac, who shoold pluck out his own eyes, would deserve 
more compassion than an ordinary blind man. 
I?em. ComCf Jet us accommodate the business. There is 
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soroethiDg to be said oo each side of (he question. There ii 
every where reason for lau^hiogp, an:! reason for Mroepinjp. 
The world is ridiculous, and I lau?h at it : it is tleplorahle, 
and thou lamentest over it. Every person views it in bi$ own 
way, and according to his own temper. One point is un- 
qoestionable.that mankiod are preposterous : to think right, 
aud to act welU we must think and act differently from them. 
To submit to the authority, and follow the example of the 
greater part of men, would render us foolish and mii^erable. 
Her. All this is, indeed, true ; hut then, thou hast no real 
Itve or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth .- and this proves that thou hast no regard 
lbrmen,nor any true respect for the virtues which theyf ave 
onhappily abandoned. Fetielon^ Archbishop of Ccmbray 

SECTION IL 

1>!0NYSIUS, PYTHI4S, AND DAMO!?. 

Genuine virttte commands respect, evfnfrom the had* 

Dionysius. Amazing ! What do I see ? It is Pythias just 
arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it possible. 
He is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythian, ,Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my confine- 

' ment^ with no other views, than to pay to h^at^n the r^ws I 

had made ; to settle my family concerns according to the 

rol^ of justice ; and to hid adieu to my children, that I 

migbt die tranquil and satisfied. 

Diflu But why dost thou return? Has thou no fear of death? 
Isitnot the character of a madraan^to seek it thus voluntarily? 

Py. I return to suffer, though 1 h.ive not deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to al- 
low my friend to die for rao. 

Dio* Dost thou, then, love him better.than thyself? 

Py, No ; I love him as mynelf. But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou badst decreed to die. It were not just 
that Damon should suffer^ to deliver me from the death 
which was designed, not for him. but for me only. 

Dto. But thou supposest, that it is as unjust to inflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py. Very true; we are both perfectly innocent; and it 
k equally unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dto. ^V by dost thou t [tea assert, that it were injustice' 
to pat him to death, instead of thee J? 

K* 
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are,accets to the most exalted society and renefralof the most 
tender connexions. The former is pointed out in the Scrip- 
ture, by ^^oininff the innumerable company ofanfirels, and the 
general aMembij and church ofthe first-bornjhj sifting dowa 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the ki&gdom of hea- 
Ten;'' a promise which opens the sublimest prospects to the 
haman mind. It allows good men to entertain the hope, that 
■eparated from all the dregi of the human mrtss, from that 
mixed and polluted crowd in the midst of which thej now 
dwell, they shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, pa- 
triarchs, and apostles,with all those great and ill-jstrious spir- 
its, who have shone in former ages as the servants of God^ 
or the benefactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustom- 
ed to celebrate; whose steps we now follow at a distance ; 
and whose nnmes we pronounce with veneration. 

United to this high a^^sembly, the blessed, at the same time 
renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, which 
bad been dissolved by death. The prospect of this awakens 
in the heart, the most pleasing and tender sentiment that per- 
haps can till it, in this mortal state. For of all the sorrows 
which we are here doomed to endure,none is so bitter as that 
occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates us, in appear- 
ance for ever, from those to whom either nature or friend- 
ahip had intimately joined our hearts. Memory, from time 
to time, renews the anguish; opens the wound which seem- 
ed once to have been closed ; and, by recalling joys that 
are past and gone,touches every spring of^ainful sensibility. 
In these agonizing moments, how telieving the thought, 
that the separation is only temporary, not eternal; that there 
is a time to come of re-union with those with whom our 
happiest days were spent : whose joys and sorrows once 
wei'e ours; whose piety and virtue cheered and encouraged 
us ; and from whom after wa shall have landed on the peace-, 
ful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of nature shall 
ever he able to part us more ! Such is the society of the- 
blessed above. Of such are the multitude composed, who 
^' stand before the throne^'' blaMu 

SECTION VI. 

The cleqiency and amiable character of the pattiarch Joseph. 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scriptore« 

18 more remarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch 

Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all the vicissi- 

/(ides oifortyeae } from the condiUou of a elave^ rising to Im 
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niler of the land of Egypt* and in every station acquiring by 
hid virtue »nd. wisdom, favour with God and man. When 
overseer of Potiphar^s honse^his fidelity was proved by strong 
temptHtions, which he honorably resisted. When thrown 
into prison by the artifices of a false woman, his integrity and 
prudence soon rendered him conspicuous, even in that dark 
mansion. When called into the presence of Pharaoh, the 
wise and extensive plan which he formed for saving the king- 
dom from the miseries of impending famine, justly raised him 
to a hia^h 8tation,wherein his abilities were eminentlydisplay- 
ed in the public service. But in his whole history, there is 
no circumstance so striking and interesting, as bis behaviour 
to his brethren who had sold him into slavery. The moment 
ID which he made himself known to them, was the most cri- 
tical one of his life, and the most decisive of his character. 
It is such as rarely occurs in the course of human events ; 
and is calculated to draw the highest attention of all who 
are endowed with any degree of sensibility of heart- 

From the whole tenour of the narration it appears, that 
though JT»seph upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himetelf ; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. For this 
end, by affected severity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. They were now 
arrived there ; and Benjamin among the rest, who was his 
younger brother by the same mother,and was particulaily be- 
loved by Joseph, tfim he threatened to detain ; and seemed 
willing to aUow the rest Co depart. This incident renewed 
their didtrc'ss. They all knew their father's extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjamin, a^d with what difficulty he had 
yielded to his undertaking this journey. Should he be pre- 
vented from returning, they dreaded that grief would over- 
power the old man's spirit?, and prove fatal to his life. Ju- 
dab, therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity of 
Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had solemnly 
pledged himself to their father for his safe return, craved, 
vpon this occasion, an audience of the goviernor ; and g^ve 
him a full account of the < ircumstances of Jacob's family. 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Judah Little knowing to whom be spoke,he paints 
ID ail the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the dis- 
tressed situation of the aged patriarch,hastening to the close 
if life ; long aflicted/orthe loss of a favo\in\e^Q\i.t^Vi^^Vib 
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tnppoged to have been torn in pieces bj a beast of prey; la- 
bouring now under anxious concern about his joangest son, 
the child of his old age^who alone was left alive of his mother, 
and whom nothing but the calamities of severe famine coald 
have moved a tender father to send from home,nnd expose to 
the dangers of a foreign land. ^^ If we bring him not back 
with us, we shall bring down the gray hairs of thy servant, 
our father, with sorrow, to the grave. I pray thee therefore 
let thy servant abide, i nstead of the lad a bondman to 
our lord. For how shall 1 go up to my father,and Benjamin be 
not wit hme? lest I see the evil that shall come on my father.'' 

Upon this relation Joseph could no longer restrain himself. 
The tender ideas of his father, and hi.** father''s house, of his 
ancit>nt home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress of 
bis family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly up- 
on his mind to bear any farther concealment, ^^ He cried, 
Cause every man to go out from me ; and he wept aloud*" 
The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief They 
were the bur^t of affection. They were the effusions of a 
heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of nature. 
Formerly be hail been moved in the same manner, when he 
first saw his brethern before him. ^^ His bowels yearned upoa 
them ; he sought for a place where to weep. He went into 
bis cfiamber; and thenwashed bis face and returned to them." 
At that period his generon« plans were not completed. But 
DOW, when there was no fiiribur occasion for constraining 
bimself,he gave free vent fo the «(trong emotions of his heart. 
The first minister to the kin^ orE\g:pt w^s not ashamed to 
show, that he iplt as a man, aiiJ a b* otber. ^^ He wept aloud: 
and the F.gyptians, and the houffp of Pharaoh, heard him." 

The first words which hi8 9w«^Uing' heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situatioa 
that were ever uttered ; — '^ I am Joseph; doth my father yet 
live ?" — What conid he, what ought he, in that impassioned 
mo nent, to have said more ? This U the voice of nature her- 
self, speaking her own language; and it penetrates the heart:^ 
DO pomp of expression « no parade of kindness ; but strong 
affection hastening to utter what it strongly felt. ^^His bre- 
turen could not answer him i for they were troubled at hit 
presence.^' Their silence is as expressive of thpse emotions 
of repentance and shame, which, on this amazing discovery, 
fiHed their breasts, and stopped their utterance, as the few 
words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the generooa 
j^/tatioas which struggled for vent within him. No painter 
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Goul^^eize a more strikiog moment for dif>playingr the charac- 
terMtical features of the human heart, than what is here pre- 
sented. Never was there a situation of more tender and vir- 
tuous joj, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, of more over- 
vrhetmiog confusion and conscious guilt. In the simple nar- 
ration of the sacred historian, it is set before us with 
greater energy and hiji^her effect, thi>n if it had been 
wrought up with all the colouring of the most admired 
modern eloquence, blaib. 

SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

Tke following account of an affecting^ mournful exit^ is related 
hy Dr. Youngs who was present at the melancholy scene. 

The sad evening before the death of the noble youth,whos« 
last hours suggested the most solemn and awful reflections, I 
was with him. No one was present, but his physician, and an 
intimate whom he loved, and whom he had ruined. At my 
coming in, be said, '^ You and the physician are come too 
late. I have neither life nor hope. You both aim at mira« 
cles. Tou would raise the dead !'' Heaven, I said, was mer- 
ciful — "Or," exclaimed he, — '^ I could not have been thus 
guilty. What has it not done to bless and to save me ! — I 
have been too strong for Omnipotence ! 1 have plucked 

down ruin.'' 1 said, the blessed Redeemer, — ^^ Hold S 

liold I you wound me ! — That is the rock on which 1 split r 
1 denied his name !^' 

Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thing 
from the physician.he lay silent,as far as sudden darts of pain 
would permit, till the clock struck : Then with vehemence 
he exclaimed ; ^* Oh, time ! time ! it is fit thou shoulH^t thus 
strike thy murderer to the heart ! — How art thou fled for 
ever ! — \ month ! — Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for 
years ! though an age were too little for the much I have to 
do.'' On my saying, we could not do too much : that heaven 
was a blessed place— — "So much the worse. — 'Tis lost! 
'tis lost ! — Heaven is to me the severest part of hell !" 

Soon after, I proposed prayer, — '* Pray you that can, I 
never prayed. I cannot pray — nor need I. Is not Heavem 
on my side already ? It closes with my conscience. Its se- 
verest strokes but second my own." Observing that his 
friend was much touched at this, even to tears — {wlfo could, 
forbear ? I could not) — with a most affectionate look besaidi 

K 
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"Kepp those fpaiv for thyself. I have undone thee. — Dost 
thou wepp Jbr n»e ? th»t is cruel. What -an pain ine more f* 

Here his friend, too nrich affected, woufd have left him. 
*' No, gtaj— thnu 8till m»y»i liope ; therefore hear me. Hoir 
madlv have I talked ! Hvjw T.ailljhast thou listened and be* 
lie ved ! but hiok on wy present state^ as a full answer to thee, 
and to myself This body is all weakness and pain ; but mj 
•oul, as if Mtiingf up hv torment to greater strength «nd spirit 
18 full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. And that 
which thus triumphs wili^in the jaws of immortality, it 
doubtless, immortal — And, as fur a Deity, nothing less thas 
an Almighty could inflict what eel.^' 

I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary con- 
fessor^ on his asserting the two prime articles of bis creed,ex-> 
torted by the rack of nature, when he thus,very passionately 
exclai<ned : — No, no ! let me speak on, 1 have not long to 
speak. — My mnch injured friead ! my soni, as my body, lies 
in rains ; in scattered fragments of broken thought^:- Remorse 
for the past, throws my thought on the future Worse dread 
of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, and turn, 
and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on 
me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for bis slake ; ^ 
and bless Heaven for the flames ! — that is not an everlasting 
flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire.^' 

How were we struck ! yet, soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out ? ^^My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has beggared my hoy ? my uukindness has murdered 
my wife ! — And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blaspbemedi 
yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itseH'is a refuge^ if it hide 
me from thy frown !"8oon after, his understanding failed. 
His terrified imagination uttered horrors not to L>e repeated, 
or ever forgotten, .^nd ere the sun (which, I hope, has seen 
few like him) arose, the gay, young, noble, ingenious, ac- 
complished, and most wretched jf Itamont, expired ! 

If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? How 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In what a dis- 
mal gloam they set for ever ! How shorty alas ! the day of 
their rejoicing !— For a moment they glitter — they dazzle ! 
Id a moment, whel*e are they ? Oblivion covers their mem- 
ories. w9h / would it did ! Infamy snatches them from obliv- 
ion. In the long living annals of infamy their triumphe are 
recorded. Thy sufferings, poor ./^Itamont ! still bleed in xh% 
bo0om of tfao heart-stricken friend — for .^itamont had t^ 
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frieod. He might have hnH m-riny. His transient morning 
might have heen the dawn o(' an immortal day. His name 
might have been gloriously enrolled in the recordi* of cter- 
Ditjr. His memory mi^ht have left a t^veet fragrance -be- 
hind it, grateful to the surviving friend^ salutary to the suc- 
ceeding generation With what capacity wan he endowed ! 
with what advantages^ for beinggreally good ! But with the 
talents of an angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss 
in -the supreme point, judging right in ail else, hut aggra- 
vates his folly ; as it show«< him wrong, though blessed with 
tbe be«t capacity of being right. dr. youhg. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

DIALOGUES. « 

. SECTION I. 

DCM0CRITU8 AND HERACLITUS.* 

The vices and /allies of men should excite compassion rather 

than ridicule.. ^ 

Democritiis, I find it impossible to reconcile myself to a 
melancholy philosophy. 

HeracUtus, And 1 am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicult: 
QBe another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful light. . - 

Dem* Thon art too much affected with the state of things i 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her. And 1 think thou art too little moved bj it. Thjr 
iiiu*th and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it not excite thy compassion, to see man- 
kind '80 frail, so blind, so far departed from the rales of 
virtue ? . 

Dem^ I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im- 
pertioence and folly. 

Her. wdnd yet, after all they, who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind in general, but the per- 
sons with whom t&oa livest, thy friends, thy family, nay 
even thyself. 

. ^Democritus and Heraclitns were two ancient philosophera, tbe former 
tf wluHa laughed, and the latter wept, at the errors aiid foUies of tnantiiui . 
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Dein. I care rery little for all tbe sillj f eraons I meet 
with ; and think 1 am justifiable in dit^erting myself with 
their folly. 

Htr. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wiff-, 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. Bat It 
it certain, that thou art not as extravagant as they are t 

Dem* 1 presume that I am not ; since, in erery point, - 
my sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her, There are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others^ 
thou mayiit render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable, 

Dem, Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For 
my part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with tbe 
levities and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not 
all men foolish, or irregular in their lives ? 

Her, ^las ! there is but too much reason to be]ieve,thej 
are so : and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condi- 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles: but I, 
who do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regard 
the dictates of my understanding and feeling?, which compel 
me t> love them ; and that love fills me with compassion for 
their mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condemn me 
for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons bom ift 
the saare condition of life, and destined to the same hopet 
and privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, wber6 sick 
and wouiyled persons reside, would their wounds and dis- 
tresses excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body 
bear no comparison with those of the mind. Thou wouldsi 
certainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so un- 
feeling as to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being, who 
hnd lost one of bib legs : and yet thou art so destitute of 
Jiumanity, as to ridicule those, who appear to be deprived 
of the noble powers of the undertanding, by the little re- 
gard which they pay to its dictates. 

Dem, He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the 
loss is not to be imputed to himself: but he who rejects tbii 
dictates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives him* 
self of their aid. The loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah ! so much the more js he to be pitied. A furious 
maniac, who shoold pluck out his own eyes, would deserve 
more compassion than an ordinary blind man. 
J?er/t. Comef let us accommodate the business. There is 
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something to be said on each side of the question. There is 
twery v?bere reason for lau^hingf, an:! reason for we'epino^. 
The world is ridiculous, and I lau^h at it : it is deplorable, 
sad thou lamentest over it. Every person views it in hid own 
way, and according to his own temper* One point is un* 
qaestionableUhat mankind are preposterous : to think right, 
ind to act well, we must think and act dififercntly from them. 
To submit to the authority, and follow the example of the 
greater part of men, would render us foolish and mii^erable. 
Her. AH this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou hast no real 
If ?e or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou ha^t no regard 
lbrmen,nor any true respect for the virtues which theylave 
unhappily abandoned, Fetielotiy Archbishop of Ccmbray 

SECTION H. 

1)10NYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMO?r. 

Genuine virtue cominands respect, even from the had, 

Dionysius, Amazing ! What do I see ? It is Pythias just 
arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it possible. 
He is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythias. ^Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place o f my confine- 

' ment, with no other views, than to pay to b^a^^ntn« vtHvs I 

had made ; to settle my family concerns according to the 

roles of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that I 

bight die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio. But why do.4t thou return? Has thou no fear of death? 
kit not the character 6famadman,toseek it thus voluntarily? 

Py. I return to suffi3r, though I hjvenot deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to al- 
low my friend to die for me. 

Iho, Dost thou, then, loye him better.than thyself? 

Py. No ; I love him as myself But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just 
that Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death 
which was designed, not for him, but for me only. 

Dio, But thou supposest, that it is as unjust to inflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py. Very true ; we are both perfectly innocent 5 and it 
is equally unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dto. ilVhy do8t thou then assert, that it were iojastice ' 
to put him to death, instead of thee 2 

K* 
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Py. It }8 nnjast, in the same degree, to inflict death 
either OD Damoo or on myself; but Pythias were highij 
culpable to let Damon suffer that death, which the tyrant' 
bad prepared for Pythias only. 

Dio. Dost thou then return hithef, on the day appointed, 
with no other view, than to 8ave':t!ie life of a friend, by 
losing thy own ! 

Py. I return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injus- 
tice which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with re- 
spect to Damoo, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from 
the danger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Didst thou not really fear, that.Pythias would never return ; 
and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

Do. I was but too well assured^that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he would be more solicitous to Jieep 
his promise, than to preserve his life. Would to beaven,that 
bis relations and friends had forcibly detained him! lie would 
then have lived for the comfort and benefit, of good men; 
and I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio. What ! does life displease thee ? 

Da. Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power 
of a tvran^ ^ 

J^m ftis Wef{ ! Thou shaU see him no more. I will or- 
der thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
bis dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was de- 
voted by thee to destruction. 1 come to submit to it, that I 
may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this consolation in 
my last hour. 

Dto. I cannot endure men, who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thou canst not, then, endure.virtue, 

Dio, No : I canaot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life: which dreads no punishment; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
insensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship, 

Dto. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We tfhall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself io thy plea^* 

sure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favour; but-1 

have excited .thy indignation, by resigning myself to tbr 

power, io ofd^r to save him ; be satisfied, then, with thjl 

sacrj'Bce, and put me to death. 
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Pff. Hold, Dionjsins ! remember, it was Pjrtbias alooe 
wbo offended thee : Damon coald ngt 

Dio. j^Ias ! what do 1 see and hear I where am I ? How 
miserable ; and how worthj to be so ! I have hitherto known 
nothing of trae virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and 
error. ^11 mj power-^nd honours are insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single friend in 
the coarse of a reign of thirty years, .^nd yet these two 
persons, in a private condition, love one another tenderly, 
unreservedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, 
and ready to die for each other*s preservation. 

Fy. How couldst thou,. who hast never loved any person, 
eipect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and respected 
men^thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thoa 
bast feared mankind ; and they fear thee ; they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives ; 
and I will load you with riches. 

Do. We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just. Without these qualities, thou 
canst be connected with none but trembling slaves, and 
base flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free 
and generous minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, 
dninterested, beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort of 
equality with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 

FenelQn^ Archbishop of Cambray. 

SECTION III. 

LOCKR AKD BAYLE. 

Christianity defended against the cavils of s&spHetstn. '^ 

Bayte, Yes, we both were philosophers ; but my phild* 
fophy was the deepest. You dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting n proof of depth in philo- 
sophy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad end.' 

Boyle. No : — the more profound our searches are into 
the nature of things, the mT>re uncertainty we shall find ; and 
the most subtle minds see objections and difficulties in ev- 
ery system, which are overlooked or undiscoverable by 
•ifdinary understandings. 

Locke. It would be better then to be no philosopher,and to 
continue in the vulgar herdtf maakindjtbatone mayhave the 
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conrenieoce of thiakinii^ that one knows soniPtbing^. 1 find 
that the eyes iThich nature has gfiven me, sop many tbingt 
very clearly, though Pome are out of their reach, or discerQ- 
ed bat dimly. What opinion onorht 1 to hHve of a physiciHii, 
who should offer me an eye-water, the use of which would at 
first so sharpen my sij^ht, as <o carry it f:trther than iirdinarj 
vision ; bat would in the end put tb*:m out ? Your philosophy 
is to the eyes of the mind, what I have supposed the doctor'f 
nostrum to be to those of the body. It actually hroufrht ynar 
own excellent understanding, which was by nature quick- 
Aghted, and rendered more so by art and a subtilty of logic 
peculiar lo yourself — it brought, I say, your very acute an- 
derstanding to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the- 
great truths of reason end religion in mists of doubt. 

Bayle, I own it did ; — but your comparison is not just. >I 
did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water : I 
only supposed i'saw well ; but I was in an error, with all the 
rest of mankind. The blindness was real the perception! 
were imaginary. 1 cured myself first of those false imaginaf 
tions, and then I laudably endeavoured to cure other men* 
Locke. A great cure indeed !— and do not you think that in 
return for the service you did them, they ought to erect 
you a statue ? 

Bayle. Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
. have not, wc are always in great danger of hurting our- 
selves, or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by 
vain and idle efforts. 

Locke, 1 agree with you, that human nature should know 
its own weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and 
try to improve it. This was my employment as a philosopher. 
I endeavoured to discover tb^ real powers of the mind, to 
see what it could do, and whai it could not ; to restrain it 
from efibrts beyond its "ability ; but to teach it bow to ad- 
vance as far as the faculties given to it by nature,with the ut- 
most exertion and most proper culture of them, would allow 
it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy, I had the line and 
the plummet always in my hands. Many of its depths I found 
myself unable to fathom^buf, by caution in sounding, and the 
careful observations I made in the course of my voyage, I 
found out some truths of so much use to maukind, that thfij 
acknowled;:e me to h'lvc been th6ir benefactor. 

Bayle. Their igiiorancn rp^ikes them think so. Some other 
pbJJosopher will come hereafter and show those truths to be 
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falsehoods. He nrill pretend to diftcorer other tnithfi of equal 
importance. A later sage will arise,perhapii amoog' rneD now 
barbarous and unlearned, whose sagfacious dis^coveries will 
discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. In phi- 
lofopby, as in nature, all changes its form, and one thing 
exists by the destruction of another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient investig^ation, 
depending on terms not accurately deiined, and principles 
beggedwithout proof,like theories to explain the phenomena 
of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, most 
perpetually change and destroy one another. But some optn* 
ions there are, even in matters not obvious to the commoa 
sense of mankind, which the mind has received on such ra- 
tional grounds of assent, that they are as immovable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or'(to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature,' by which, under God, the universe is sus- 
tained. Can you seriously think, that,because the hypothesit 
•f your coantryman Dnscartet, which was nothing but an in- 
fenious, well-imagined romancOi has been lately exploded, 
the system of Newton, which is built on- experiments and 
feometry, the two- most certain methods of discovering^ 
trath, will ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatict 
and the divinity of the schoolmen, cannot now be support* 
ed, the doctrines of that religion, which I, the declared 
eoemy of all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believe 
•d and maintained, will ever be shaken ? 

Bayle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be con^ 
futed by any other philosopher8,a8 that of Aristotle bad been 
by bis, what answer doyou suppose he would have returned? 

Locke, Come, come, you yourself know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systems, 
and that of Newton is placed. Tour scepticism is more 
affected than real* You found it a shorter way to a great re- 
patation, (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de- 
fend ; to pull down, than to set up. .^nd your talents were 
admirably for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gfether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscene 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author,and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth,- was particularly commo- 
dbus to all our young smarts and smalterers in free-think- 
iog. But what mischief have you not done to human society? 
Tou have endeavoured, and with some degree of success to 
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•bake those foundatious on which the whol^moral vrorld| >r 
aedthe great fabric of social happiness, 'entirely rest. Howv^^ 
could yon, as a philosopher, in the sober hours of reflecttoii^^<{ 
aoRwer for this to your con^cinnce, even supposing yon hai^- 
doubts of the truth of a system, which gives to virtue ita >r 
sweetest hopes, to impenUent vice its greatest fears, and to -.^ 
true penitence its best consolations; which restrains even, -^i 
the least approaches to guilt,and yet noakes those allowance* 40 
for the infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride de- ;g 
niedto it, hut which its real imperfection, and the goodneaa'-i( 
•fits infinitely benevoleat Creator, so evidently require ? ,:^ 

Bayle^ The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its freedom«-;!^ 
Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, and ft ^ 
tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. '»2 

Locke. The mind, though free, ha« a ^overaoir within it*- ,, 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its freov' .i^ 
dom. That governor is reason. ^^ 

Bayle. Yes: — but reason, like other governors, has a p<|r ^ 
licy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any |, 
fixed laws, .^nd if that rea8on,which rules my mind oryoarf^ ^^ 
has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not -only submits. \, 
implicitly to it, bnt desires that the same respect should be ^^ 
paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold that any ^ 
man may lawfully oppose this desire in another;. and that if ^ 
be is wise, he will use his utmost eodeavours to check it ill , 
himself. 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness jDf a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take a 
pleasure in showing our own power, and gratifying our owq ' 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, and 
generally respected ? 

BayUn I believe we do; and by this means it often haj»« 
pens, that, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to 
folly, another pulls it down. 

Locke, Do ycu think it beneficial to ^uman society, to 
have all temples pulled down? 

BayU, I cannot say that I do. , 

Ijocke. Y.et I find not iti your writings any mark of distibo 
tion, to show us which you mean to save. 

Bayle. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian^ 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indidereuceto ail religion? . ' 

BayU. With regard to morality, I was not indifferent ' 
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'.ke. How could yoa then be indifTerent with regard to 
nctions religioa gives to moralitj? How could joo pub- 
hat tends 90 directly and apparently to weaken in man- 
the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing 
real interest of virtue to the little motives of vanity i 
yUm j9 man may act indiscreetly, but be cannot do 
g, by declaring that, which, on a full discussion of the 
tion, be sincerely thinks to be true. 
}cke» mAa enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
>ciety, or opposes any that are useful to it, bat th« 
igth of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, 
lead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool head and 
id judgment, can have no such excuse. I know very 
1 there are <pas8ages in all your wprks, and those not 
, where you talk like a rigid moralist. 1 have also heard 
t your character was irreproachably good. But when, 
the most laboured parts of your writings, yod sap the 
est foandations of all moral duties; what avails it that 
>thers, or in the conduct of your life, you appeared to 
ipect them ? How many, who have stronger passions than 
a hsfd, and aredesir^ius to get rid of the curb that restrains 
»m^will lay hold of your scepticism, to set themselves 
we from all obligations of virtue ! What a misfortune is it 
have made such a u^e of surh talents ! It would havo 
en better for you and for mankind, if you had been one 
the dullest of Dutch Ibeologiaos, or the most credulous 
onk in a Portuguese -convent The riches of the mmd, 
le those of fortune, may be employed so perversely, as 
I become a nuisance and pest, instead of an ornament and 
ipport, to society. v 

Bayle. You are very severe upon me,. — But do you count 
no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
raads and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of fanati- 
ism^ and from the terrors and follies of soper8titi<)n ? Con- 
ider how much mischief these have done to the world t 
^venin ths last age, what mas.sac res, what civil wars, what 
ioovulsions of government, what confusion in 'society, did 
hey produce ! Nay, in that we both lived in. though imuch 
more enlightened than the former, did 1 not see them oc- 
ciiion a violent persecution in my own country ? and can 
yoa blame me for striking at the root of these evils ? 

Locke. The root of these evils, you well know, was false 
nligion : but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are 
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not more different, than the system of fiith T defendei 
that which produced the horrors of which jOQ»peak. 
would jou so fallaciously coofound them together in 
of your writingSi that it requires much more jndgmen 
a more diligebt atteution, than ordioary readers ha 
separate them again, and to make the proper distinc 
This, indeed, is the great art of the most celebrated 
thinkers. They recommend themselves to warm ai 
genious minds, by lively strokes of wit, and by argu 
really strong, against superstition, enthusiasm, and | 
craA. But, at the same time, they insidiously thro 
colors of these upon the fair face of true religion 
dress her out in their garb, with r malignant intent 
render her odious or despicable, to those who hair 
penetration enough to discern the impious fraud. So 
them may have thus deceived themselves, as well as o 
Tet it is certain, no book, that ever was written by the 
acute of these gentlemen, is so repugnant to priestcri 
Bpiritnal tyranny, to all absurd superstitions, to all th) 
tend to disturb or injure society, as that gospel th 
much affect to despise. 

Bay. Mankind are so made, that, when they have 
•ver-heated, they cannot be . brought to a proper te 
again, till they have beea over-eooled. My ^scepi 
Blight be necessary, to abate the fever and phrenzy oi 
religion. 

Locke, A wise prescription, indeed, to bring oil a 
lytical state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as you 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and de 
its natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a ; 
wbich temperance, and the milk of the evangelical 
triaes, would probably cure ! 

Bayle I acknowledge that those medicines have a 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted wit 
mixture of some harsher drugs, oi some unsafe and i 
lous nostrums of their own. 

Locke, What yog now say is too true. — God has 
us a most excellent physic for the soul, in all it^ dis< 
but bad and interested physician^, <»r. ignorant and con 
quacks, administer it so ijl to theratt of mankind, that 
•f the benefit of it is unhappily lost. 

LORD L1TTLE7 
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CHAP. VIII- 

PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION U 

Cicero against Verres. 

le time is come, Fathers^wben that which hns long; been 
ed for, towards allaying the en?y your order has been 
id to, aod removing the imputations against trials, is ef* 
jally put in your power. An opinion has long prevailed, 
only here at home,but likewise in foreign countries,both 
jferous to you, and pernicious to the state, — that, in prose- 
ons, men of wealth are always safe, however clearly con- 
ied. There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, 
he confusion, I hope,of the propagators of this slanderous 
pntatioD, one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
inion of all impartial persoi)8;but who,according to his own 
ckoning and declared dependance upon his riches,is already 
^quitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I demand justice of you, 
athers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the oppress- 
ir of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights 
md privileges of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. If 
that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
jour authority. Fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the 
eyes of the public : but if his great riches should bias you io 
his favour,! shall still gain one point, — to make it apparent to 
all the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not a 
criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punish- 
ment 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth,what 
does his qusBStorship, the firdt public employment he held, 
what does it exhibit, but one cOi^tinued scene of villanies ? 
Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his own 
treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army deserted 
and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and reli- 
gious rights of a people violat^^d. The employment he held 
in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, what did it produce but the ruin 
of those countries ? in which houses,citied, and temples, were 
robbed by him. What was his conduct in his prstorship here 
at home ? Let the plundered temples, and public works neg- 
lected, that he might embezzle the money intended for car- 
rying them on, bear witness. How did he discharge the of- 
fice of a judge ? Let those who suffered by his injustice an- 
swer. But hia prastorship in Sicily crowns all his works o^ 

L 
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wickedness, and finishes a lasting: monument (o bis 
The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy countr] 
the three years of his iniquitous administration, are 9 
many 3'ears, under the wisest and best of praBtors, w 
sufficient to restore things to the condition in which 
them : for it is notorious, that, during the time of his 
the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of their 
ginal laws ; of the regulations mnde for th^ir bene! 
Roman senate, upon their coming under the protect! 
commonwealth ; nor of the natural and unalienable 
oien. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily £(St the 
Jfearsu And his decisions have broken all law, all pr 
ell right. The sums he has by arbitrary taxes and un 
impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are 
computed. The most faithful allies of the comm( 
bave been treated as enemies. Roman citizens ha 
slaves, been put to death by tortures. The most i 
crimioalSffor money,have been exempted from the i 
pnaisbments ; and men of the most unexceptionabU 
ters,condemned and banished unheard. The harbou: 
Bufficientty fortified,and the gates of strong towns,hi 
opened to pirates and ravagers. The soldiery and sa 
longing to a province under the protection of the < 
wealtb,have been starved to deith; whole fleets,to i 
detriment of tbeprovince,soffered to perish. The an 
nomejQts of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the t 
heroes and princes, have been carried off; and the 
stripped of the images.-- Having,by his iniquitous 8< 
filled the prisons with the most industrious and des< 
the people, be then proceeded to order numbers c 
citizens to bestranjgled in the gaols : so that the excl 
*' I am a citizen of Rome!^' which has often, in the 
tant regions, and among the most barbarous people 
protection, was of no service to them; but, on the < 
brought a speedier & a more severe punishment up 
I ask now, Verres, what tbbu hast to advance ag 
charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou 
that any thing fal8e,that even any thing aggravated,! 
against thee ? Had any prince, or any state, cc 
the same outrage against the privilege of Roman 
should we not think we had sufiicient ground ^r de 
satisfaction ? What punishment ought, then, to be 
upon a tyrannical and wicked prsBtor, who dared, at 
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tanc€ than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to 
) the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate am. 
.eot citizen, Pubiius Gavios Cosanus, only for his having 
led his privilege of citizenship/rind declared his intention 
ppealing to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
feasor, who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
s, whence he had just made his escape ? The unhappy 
A, arrested as he was going to embark for his native coun* 
/, is brought before the wicked praetor. With eyes darting 
lytind a countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the 
dpless victim of his rnge to be stripped, and rods to be 
ffMgbt : accusing him, but ivithoutthe lea^t shadow ofevi- 
ieBce,or even of :suspicion,of having come to Sicily nsa spy. 
Itims in vain that (he unhappy man cried out, ^^ I am a Ko- 
U citizen: I have served under Lucius Tretius, who is now 
ttPanormusaod will attest my innocence." The blood-thirs- 
> Ifpnetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, or- 
dered the infamous punishment to he inflicted. Thus,futher8, 
fH an innocent Koman citizen publiclymangled withscourg- 
■g; whilst the only words he uttered, amidst his cmel suf- 
ftrings, were, '^ 1 am a Roman citizen !" With these he 
kped to defend himself frum violence and infamy* But of. 
ID little service w«is thin privilege with him, that, while he 
iras thus asserting his citizenship, the order was given for 
ik execution, — for his execution upon the cross ! 

liberty! O sound once delightful to every Roman ear! — 

sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once sacred ! — 

DOW trampled upon ! — But what then ! Is it come to this ? 

£hall an inferior magistrate,a governor,who holds his whole 

power of the Roman people, in a Roman province, within 

s^ht of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot 

plates of iron^and at last pnt to the infamous death of the 

cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither the cries of innocence 

expiring in agony, nor the teiars of pitying spectators,nor the 

majesty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the 

ju^ice of his country, restrain the licentious and wanton 

cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strike; 

at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdor 
and justice, Fathers, will not, by suffering the atrocioi 
and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape di 
punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a tof 
subversion of authority, and the introduction of general ? 
archy and confosioo, acERo's orationst 
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SECTION H- 

Speech of Aduerbal to the Roman Senate^ imploring their 

protection against Jugurtha. 

FATHERS ! 

It is known to jou, that king ATicipsa, mj father, on his 
death-bed, left in charge to Jugartha, his adopted son, con- 
junctly with mj Qofortunate brother Hiempsal and mjfself, 
the children of his own body, the administration of the 
kingdom of Nomidia, directing us to consider the senate attd 
people of Rome as proprietors of it He chai-ged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth ; assuring us, that your protection would prove 
a defence against all enemies ; and would be instead of ar- 
mies, fortifications and treasures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but how 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased father — Jugurtha — the most infampus of (nankind !-*- 
breaking through all ties of gratitude and of common hu- 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother; 
and has driven me from my throne ana native country ,thoogh 
he knows I inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and my 
father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distressful 
circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 
in my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands ; nnd has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be useful to you. .^od yet, if I 
had no plea, but my undeserved misery — a c/ce powerful 
prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious monarcbs,now, 
without any fault of my own, destitute of every support, and 
reduced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance,against 
an enemy who has seized my throne and my kingdom — if 
my unequalled distresses were all I had to plead — it would 
become the greatness of the Roman commonwealth, to pro- 
tect the injured, and to check the triumph of daring wicked- 
nessover helpless innocence. Biit^to provokeyour resentment 
to the utmost, Jugurtha has driven me from the very domin- 
ions,which the senate and people of Rome gave to my ances- 
tors; and, from which, my grandfather, and my father, ijnder 
jour aml?rage,exjglta^^y^h^x, andthe Carthaginians.Thus, 
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fathers, yoar kindoess to our family is defeated ; and Jugur- 
tha, in iojuriog me, throws contempt upon you* 

wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune ! Oh fa- 
ther Micipsa ! is this the consequence of thy generosity; that 
he, whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own 
children, should be the murderer of thy children ? Must, 
then, the royal house of Numidia always be a scene of ha?oc 
atd blood.^ While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to 
be expected,all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
inonwealth, at a distance. When that scourge of .Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of 
established peace. But, instead of peace, behold the king- 
dom of Numidia drenched with royal blood ! and the only 
flarriving son of its late king, flying from an adopted murder- 
er, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom. 

Whither— Oh ! whither shall I fly ? If I return to the royal 
palace of my ancestors, my father^s throne is seized by the 
murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, but that 
Jogurtha should- hasten to imbrue in my blood those hands 
which are bow reeking with my brother's ? If I wei'e to flj 
for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, from what 
prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman commoQ- 
wealth give me up ? From my own fiimily or friends I have 
no expectations. My royal father is no more. He is beyond 
the reach of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints 
of his unhappy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual 
sympathy would be some alleviation. Hut he is hurried out 
of life, in his early youth, by the very hand which should 
have been the last to injure any of the royal family of 
Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha bus butchered all whom he 
suspected to beln my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cross. Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the sport of 
men more crael than wild beasts. If there be any yet 
alive, they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life 
more intolerable than death itself. 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled dis- 
tresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked^ ia- 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
Craflj insinuations of him who returns murder for adoptfoq^ 
prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to tU^ vi3:eU.b.y%^ 

L* 
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has butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave him 
power to sit on the same throne with his own^ons. — I have 
been informed, that he labours by bis enriissarics to prevent 
your determining any thing against him in his absence ; pre- 
tending that I magnify my distress, and might, for him, have 
staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever the time 
comes, when the due vengeance from above shall overtake 
bim, he will then dissemble m I dp. TbenJie, who now, 
hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those whom bis 
violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel distress, and 
suffer for his impious ingratitude to my father, and his 
blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

Oh murdered,butchered brother! Oh dearest to my heart — 
uow gone for ever from my sight ! — but why should I lament 
his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed light of 
heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very person 
who ought to have been the first to hazard his own life, in 
defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as things are, 
my brother is not so much deprived of these comforts, as de* 
livered from terror, from flight, from exile, and the endless 
train of miseries which render life to me a burden. He lies 
full low, gored with wounds, and festering in his own blood. 
But he lies in peace. He feels none of the miseries which 
rend my soul with agony and distraction, while I am set up a ' 
spectacle to all mankind, of the uncertainty of human affairs. 
So far from having it in my power to punish his murderer, 
I am not master of the means of securing my own life. So 
far from being in a condition to defend my kingdom from 
the violence of the usurper^ I am obliged to apply for 
foreign protection for my own person,^ 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! to 
you 1 fly for refiige from the murderous fury of Jugurtha.-— 
By your affection for your children ; by your love for your 
country : by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Roman 
comn^onwealth ; by all that ifi sacred, and all that is dear to 
you — ^^deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, unpro- 
voked injury ; and save the l^ngdom of Numidia, which is 
your own property, from being the prey of violence, usur- 
pation, and cruelty. sallust, 

SECTION III. 

7%e Apostle Paulas noble defence before Festus and Agriffa. . 

Agrippa said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak- for 
thyself — Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and answered 
/or himself. 
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I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall an- 
swer for myself this day before thee, concerning all the 
things whereof 1 am accused by the Jews : especiall^jr, as I 
know thee to be expert in all customs and questions which 
are among the J^ws* Wherefore 1 beseech thee to hear 
me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at the first 
among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; who 
koew me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) that 
after the straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee, 
jfind now 1 stand and am judged far the hope of the promise 
made by God to our fathers ; to which promise, our twelve 
tribes, continually serving God day and night, hope to 
come : and, for this hope^s sake, king ^grippa, I am accus- 
ed by the Jews. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead? 1 verily thought with myself, that 
I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth : and this Idid in Jerusalem. Manv of the saints I 
A shot up in prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests : and when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
against them. Aud I often punished them in every synagogue 
and compelled them to blaspheme : and being ejiiceediugly 
mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange 
cities. But as 1 went to Damascus, with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid- day, O king I I saw in 
the way a light from heaven,aboTe the brightness of the sun, 
shining round about me, and them who journeyed with me. 
And when we were all fallen to the earth, 1 heard a voice 
speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks, .^nd I said, who art thou, Lord ? .^nd he 
replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and 
stand upon thy feet : for I have appeared to thee for this 
purpose, to make thee a minister ; and a witness both of 
these things, which thou hast seen, and of those things In 
which i will appear to thee ; delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentifes, to whom I now send thee, to 
opeo their eyes, and to tuJ'Q them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan to God ; that they may re- 
ceiye forgpTeness of sins, ^nd inheritance amongst them 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

Whereupon, O king jjgrippa ! I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision i butshowed first to them of DamLaacus.^aad 
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at Jerusalem, and through all the co^ts of Judea, and then , 
to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to God, : 
and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, tht ^ 
Jews caught me in the temple ; and went about to kill me. \ 
Having, however, obtained help from God, I continue to , 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, sajing no other \ 
things than those which the prophets and Moset declared .! 
should come : thai Christ should suffer ; that he would ba , 
the first who should rise from the dead ; and that he would ^ 
show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. ^ 

^nd as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a loud 
roice, ^^Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning hath L 
made thee mad." But he replied, ! am not mad, most noble t 
Festus ; but speak the words of truth and soberness. For £ 
the king knoweth these things, before whom I also speak ;^ 
freely. I am -persuaded that none of these things are hiddeo 
from him : for this thing was not done in a corner. King ^ 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? 1 know that thoa [ 
believest. Then Agrippa said to Paul, ^^ Almost thou pe^ I 
suadest me to be a Christian." j^nd Paul replied, '^ I would 
to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am,'ez- "_ 
cept these bonds."* * acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield^s speech in the House of Peers^ 1770, on 
the hill for preventing the delays of justice^ by claiming the ' 
Privilege of Parliament, ]; 

MY LORDS, 4 ■, 

When I consider the importance of this bill to your Lord- •= 

ships, I am net ourprised it ha<« taken up so much of your coo- i 

sideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magnitude; it -, 

is no less than to take away from two thirds of the legislative ,« 

body of this great kingdom,certain privileges and immunities « 

of which they have been long possessed. Perhaps there is no < 

situation the human mind can be placed in, that is so difficult ^ 

and so trying, as when it is made a judge in its own cause. [ 

* How happy was this grvat Apostle, evea in the most perilous circus 

stances ! Though under bonds and oppression, his iniud was free, tod ni^ < 

ed above ever}' fear of roan. With what dignity and composure does bade- i 

fend himself, and the noble cause he ha'l espoused ; whilst he display* the i 

most compassionate and generous feelings, for those who were straogcn to ; 
the MubUme religion by which he was animated ! _^ , 
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liere is somethings implanted in the hreast of man so at- 
iched to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtained, that 
I sach a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, orde- 
ide with justice, has ever been held the summit of all hu- 
laa rirtile. The bill now in question puts your lordships in 
lis rery predicament; and I have no doubt the wisdom of 
oqr decision will convince the world, that where self-in- 
Test and justice are in opposite scales, the latter will ever 
repoode^ate with your lordships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages, and 
I all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; and, 
ideed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of this 
oantr}', that the members of both houses should be free in 
leir persons, in cases of civil suits : for there may come a 
me when f he safety and welfare of this whole empire, may 
epend upon their attendance in parliament. I am far from 
dvisiog any measure that would in future endanger the state: 
ut the bill before your lordships has, 1 am confident, no 
Qch tendency ; for it expressly secures, the persons of mem« 
»ers jof either house in all civil suits. This being the case, I 
^nfess, when I see many noble lords, for whose judgment 

have a very great respect, standing up to oppose a bill 
rhtch is calculated merely to facilitate the recovery of just 
nd legal debts, I am astonished and amazed. They, 1 doubt 
ot, oppose the bill upen public principles ; I would not 
H:ih to insinnate, that private interest had the least weight 
Q their determination. 

The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 
as miscarried .- but it was always lost in the lower house, 
little did I think, when it had passed the commons, that it 
ossibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
e said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
ie highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, endea- 
our to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
ioforce on your fellow-subjects? Forbid it justice! — I am 
are, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with 
•at half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts 
f justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay 
hey could not, oppose this bill. 

^1 have waited with patience to hear wkat arguments might 
« Dfg^d against this bill ; but I have waited in vain : the 
rath is, there is no argument that can weigh against it. The 
nstice and expediency sf the bill are such as render it self- 
rident. It is a proposition of that nature^v^b'vO^i c*^\i xv^v^*^^ 
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be weakened by argament, nor entangled with sopbistiy. 
Much, indeed, has been said bjr some noble lords, on the wis- * 
dom of our ancestors, and how different 1 y they thought fron 
US. They not only decreed, that privilege should prevent - 
all civil snitsfrom proceeding during the sitting of parliament * 
but likewise granted protection to the very servants of mem- - 
bers. I shall say nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors, it 
might perhaps appear invidious : that is not necessary in the 
present case. I shall only say, that the noble lords who flat- 
ter themselves with the weight of that reflection, should re- 
member,that as circumstances alter,thingstheni4elve8 should - 
alter. Formerlj', it was not so fashionablp either for masters ^ 
or servants to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we . 
were not that great commercial natioowe are at present; nor 
formerly were merchants and manufacturers members of pa^ 
liamcnt as at present . The cuse is now very different : both 
merchants & manuffictnrers are, with great" propriety, elect- . 
ed members of the lower house. Commerce having thus got 
into the legiislativc body of the kingdom, p^vilege must be 
done away. We all know, that the very soul and essence of 
trade are regular payments; and sad ecperiecce teaches nfl, 
that there are men,whowill not make their regular paymenti 
without the compulsive power of the laws. The law then 
ought to be equallj' open to all. Jny exemption to particular^ 
men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and commercial 
country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that, which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants oeing liable 
to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman 
uf a peer may be arrtr^ted, while he is driving his master io 
the house, and that consequently, he will not be able to at- 
tend his duty in parliament. If this were actually to happen, 
there are so many methods by which the member might still 
get to the house, that I can hardly think the noble lord is se- 
rious in his objection. »4nother noble peer said, That by this 
bill, one might lose his most valuable and honest servants. 
This I hold to be a contradiction in terms: for he can neither 
be a valuable servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt 
which he is neither able nor willing to pny^till compelled by 
the law. If my servant by unforeseen accidents has got in- 
to debt, and 1 still wish to retain him, I certainly would pay* 
/Ijc demand. But upon no principle of liberal legislation 
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whatever, can mj servant have a title to set his creditors at 
defiance, while,for forty shillings only, the honest tradesman 
maj be torn from his family, and locked up in a gaol. It is 
moDStroos injustice] 1 flatter myself, however, the deter- 
minatioD of this day will entirely put an end to all these 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing into a law the x^- *. 
bill now under your lordships^ consideration. 

I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided,had Inot been particularly pointed at, for the 
part 1 have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noble 
lord on my left hand, that I likewise am running the race qf 
popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 
plause bestowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, I 
have long been struggling in that race: to what purpose, all- 
trying time can aloue determine. But if the noble lord 
Deans that moshmom popularity, which is raised without 
merit, and lost without a crime, he is much mistaken in his ' 
qiioion. 1 defy the^noble lord to point out a single action ef 
my life, in which the popularity of the times ever had the 
Bouillest influence on my determinations. J thank God I have 
a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct, — the dic- 
tates of my own breast. Those who have foregone that pleas- 
ing adviser,and given up their mind tc be the slave of every 
popular impulse, I sincerely pity : I pity them still more, if 
their vanity leads Ihem to mistake the shouts of a mob, for 
the trumpet of fame. Experience might inform them, that 
many,wbo have been saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one 
clay, have received their execrations the next ; and many, 
who by the popularity of their times, have been held iip as 
spotless patriots,have,neverthelcss,appeared upon the histo- 
rian's page, when truth has triumphed over delusion, the as- 
sassins of libertv. Why then the noble lord can think I am 
ambitiousof present popularity,that echo of folly ,and shadow 
of renown, i am at a loss to determine. Besides, I do not 
know that the bill now before your lordship will be popular; 
it depends much upon the caprice of the day. It may not 
be popular to compel people to pay their debts; and, in that 
ease, the present must be a very unpopular bilK It may not 
be popular either to take away any of the privileges of par- 
liament ; for I very well j;emember, and many of your lord- 
ships may remember, that,not long ago,the popular cry was 
for the extension of privilege; and so far did they carry it at 
that time, that it was said, the privilege protected members 
eTeii.in criminal actions; nay.such was the powet oC^^^wl^.^ 
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prejudices over weak miods, (hat the rery decisions of some 
of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine. It was qd^ 
doubtedly nn abominable doctrine, I thought so then, and I 
think so still : but, net ertheless, it was a popular doctrine, 
& came immediately from those who are called the friends 
of liberty i how deservedly, time will show. True liberty, 
in my opinion, can only exist when justice is equally admin* 
istercd to all ; to the king and to the beggar. Where is the 
justice then, or where is the law that protects a member of 
jmrliumont, more than any other man, from the punishment - 
due to his crimes ? The laws of this country allow of do 
place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for crimes; i 
and where 1 have the honour to sit as judge, neither rojal " 
favour, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty. 

1 have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abfer 
advocate ; but I doubt not your lordships' determinatioo 
will convince the world, that a bill, calculated to.contribate 
so much to the equal distribution of justice as the present, 
requires with your lordships but very little support; 

SECTION V. 

An address to young persons- 

I intend, in this address^ to show you the importance of be- 
ginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. A 
soon as you are capable of reflection.you must perceive that 
there is a right and a wrong In human actions. You seel that 
those who are born with the same advantages of fortune, are 
not equally prosperous in the coui'se of life. While some 
of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
world, and pass their days with comfort and honour; others, 
of the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the 
advantages of their birth; involve themselves in much mis^ 
ery ; and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a bur- 
den on society. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on 
the external condition in which you find yourselves placed, 
but on the pari which you are to act, that your welfare or 
unhappinesji, your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when 
beginning to act that part, what can be of greater moment, 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with the most seripta 
attention, before you have yet committed any fatal or irre- 
trievable errors ? If instead of exerting reflection for this • 
valuable purpose, you deliver yoursejves up, at so criti<;al a 
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time, to slotb and pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any 
counsellor but huinour,or to attend to any pursuit except that 
of amusement ; if you allow yourselves to float loose and 
careless on the tide of life, ready to receive any direction 
irfaich the current of fashion may chance to give you ; what 
can you expect to follow from such beginnings ? While so 
many around you are undergoing the sad consequences of a 
likeindiscretion,for what reason shall not those consequences 
extend to you ? shall you attain success without that prepara- 
tion, and escape dangers without that precaution, which are 
required of others ? Shall happiness grow up to you of its own 
accord, and solicit your acceptance,when, to the rest of man- 
kind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of 
labour and care? — Deceive not yourselves with these arro- 
cant hopes. Whatever be your rank, Providence will not 
for your sake, reverse its established order. The Author of 
yoor being hath enjoined you to ^^take heed to your ways ; 
to ponder the paths of your feet; to remember your Creator 
' ' ibtbe days of your youth." He hath decreed, that they on- 
ly '^who seek after wisdom, shall find it ; that fools shall be 
afflicted, because of their transgressions ; and that whoever 
refoseth instruction, shall destroy his own soul. " By listen- 
ing to these admonitions,and tempering the vivacity of youth 
witb a proper mixture of serious thought, you may ensure 
cheerfulness for the rest of life ; but by deliveringyourselves 
Qp at present to giddiness and levity, you lay the foundation 
of lasting heaviness of heart. 

When yon look forward to those plans of life, which either 
year circumstances have suggested,or your friends have pro- 
pD8ed,you will not hesitate to ackoowlege, that in order to 
punue them with advantage,80Die previous discipline is re« 
quisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be yoor profession! 
no education is more necessary to your success, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. This is the 
aaiversal preparation for every character, and every station 
in life* Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. 
In the usual course of human aJfTairs, it will be found, that a 
plain understanding, joined with acknowleged worth, contri- 
bntetmore to prosperity, than the brightest partwithout pro- 
bity or honour. Whether science, or business, or public life, 
beyoar aim, virtue still enters, for a principal share^into all 
tlutte great departments of society. It is connected with 
: eniD6ace,inevery]iberal art: with reputation in everybranch 
.'t«f fair and uieful business, with disUaoUouia ^n^x's Y^^^ 

M • 
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station. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to character; the generous sentiments which it 
breathes ; the undnuntcd spirit which it inspires ; the ardour 
of diligence which it quickens ; the freedom which it pro- 
cures from pernicious and dishonourable avocations ; are 
the foundations of all that is bighlj honourable^, or greatly 
successful among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments jou now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite,in order to their shining = 
with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions if the fairest z, 
form, if it be suspected that 'nothing within corresponds to* '== 
the pleasing appearance without. Short are the triumphs of i 
wit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. By 
whatever means you may at first attract the attention, yoa . 
can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, only by r 
amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments of the mind. 
These are the qualities whose influence will last, when the .. 
lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. -^ 

Let not then the seasons of youth be barren of improve- - 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now - 
is the seed-time of life ; and according to^^wb^t you sow, yoa ■ 
shall reap.^^ Your character is now, under Divine Assistance, c 
of your own forming ; your fate is, in some measure, put into 
your own hands. Your nature is as yet pliant and sof^. Habits - 
have not established their dominion. Prejudices have not 
pre-occupied yqur understanding. The world has not had ■: 
time to contract and debase your affections. All your powers . 
are more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, than they will « 
be at any future period. Whatever impulse you now give to - 
your desires and passions, the direction is likely to continue. 
It will form the channel in which your life is to run : nay, it « 
may determine its everlasting issue. Consider then the em- ^ • 
ploymentof this important period, as the highest trust which - 
shall ever be committed to you ; as in a great measure de- 
cisive of your happiness, in time, and in eternity. 'As in the' ^ 
succession of the seasons, esh, by the invariable laws of ^? 
nature, affects the productions of what is next in course ; so 
iQ human life, every period of our age, according as it is well ■:■ 
or ill spent, influences the happiness of that which is tafol- 
low. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood ; and such manhood passes of itself, 
without uneasiness, into respectable and tranquil old nge* > 
But when nature is turned out of its regular couneidisonler 
takes place in the moral| }ust as in the vegetable worid. If 
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the springf'piit forth no blossoms, in summer ther^ will be 
no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will probably be con- 
temptible, and old age miserable. If the beginnings of life 
have been ^^vanity,^' its latter end can scarcely be any other 
than **- vexation of spirit," 

I shall finish this address, with calling your attention to 
that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst aN 
^ youiCendeavtfurs after improvement, you ought continually 
to preserve. It is too common with the young, even wheQ 
they resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, 4o set 
out with presumptuous confidence in themselves. Trust- 
ing to their own abilities for carrying them successfully 
through life, they are careless of applying to God, or of 
deriving any assistance from what they are apt to reckon 
the gloomy discipline of religion, .^las ! how little do they 
know the dangeirs which await them ? Neither human wis- 
dom, nor human virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal 
to the trying situations which often occur in life. By the 
shock of- temptation, how frequently have the most virtu- 
ous intentions been overthrown ? Under the pressure of 
disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? 
" Every good, and every perfect gift, is from above." Wis- 
dom and virtue, as jvell as ^^ riches and honour, come from 
God.^^ Destitute of his favour, you are in no better situa- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to 
wander in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct 
them, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
storm. Correct, then, this ilj-founded arrogance. Expect 
not, that your happiness can be independent of Him who 
made you. By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer 
of the world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection 
of the God of heaven. I conclude with the solemn words, 
in which a great prince delivered his dying charge to his 
son : words, which every young person ought to consider 
aa addressed tp himself, and to engrave deeply on his heart : 
^' Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ^ and 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. 
For the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts If tht)u seek him, he will 
be foand of theei but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off for ever." blair. 
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CHAP. IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION !• 

Earthquake at Calabria^ in the year 1638. 

An accouDt of this dreadfal earthquake, is given by the c 
celebrated father Kircher. It happened whilsf he was on ^ 
bis journey to visit Afount ^tna, and the rest of the wonders i 
that lie towards the South of Italy. Kircher is considered, : 
by scholars, as one of the greatest prodigies of learning* ; 

'' Having hired a boat, in company with four more^(twa ■ ^ 
friars of the order of St. Francis, and two seculars, ) we - 
launched from the harbour of Mes8ina,in Sicily ; and arrived| '. 
the same day at the promontory of Pelorus. Our destinatioti 
was for the City of Eqphaemia, in Calabria ; where we had 
some business to transact; and where we designed to tarry 
for some time. However,Providence seemed willing to cross .- 
eur design ; for we were obliged to continue three days at 
PeIoru8|On account of the weather ; and though we often put 
out to sea, yet we were as often driven back, j^t length, 
wearied with the de]ay,we resolved to prosecute our voyage; 
aad although the sea seemed more than usually agitated, we 
ventured forward. The gulf of Charybdis, which we ap- 
proached,seemed whirled round in 'such a manner,as to form 
a vast hollow, verging to a point in the centre. Proceeding 
onward, and turning my eyes to iEtna, I saw it cast forth 
large volumes of 8moke,of mountainous 8izes,which entirely 
covered the island, and blotted out tb^ very shores from my 
view. This, together with the dreadful noise, and the sui« 
phurons stench which was strongly perceived,filled me with 
apprehension9,that some more dreadful calamity was impend* 
ing. The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusualappear- ' 
ance : they who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. My surprise was still increased, by the calmness .■ 
and serenity of the weather; not a breeze, not a cloud, which ^ 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motion. I ' 
therefore warned my companions,that an earthquake was ap* 
proaching ; and, after some time, making for the shore with -' 
all possible diligence,we landed at Trop»a,happy and thank- 
ful for having escaped the threatening dangers of the 8%9s. T' 
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^^ Bat our triumphs at land wiere ofshort duration ; for we 
had scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's CoHegfe,in that citj,when 
our ears lyere stunned with a horrid sound,resemblini{^ that of 
an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward i the 
wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon after this, a 
most dreadful earthquake ensued ; so that the whole tract 
upon which we stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the 
scale of a balance that continued wavering. This motion, 
however, soon grew more violent'; and being no longer able 
to keep my legs, I was thrown prostrate upon the ground. Id 
the mean time, the universal ruin round me redoubled tny 
amazement. The crash of falling houses, the tottering of 
towers, and the groans o( the dying, all contributed to raise 
my terror and despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing 
but a scene of ruin ;& danger threatening wherever 1 should 
fly. I recommended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 
At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary happiness ! 
Wealth, hononr,empire,wisdom, all mere useless 8ounds,and 
as empty as the bubbles of the deep ! Just standing on the 
threshold of eternity ,nothing but God was my pleasure ; and 
the oearer I approached, I only loved him the more. After 
some time, however, finding that I remainedunhurt, amidst 
the general. concussion, I resolved to venture for safety ; and 
mnning as fast as I coald, 1 reached the shore, but almost 
terrified out of my reason. 1 did not search long here, till I 
found the boat in which I had landed ; and my companions 
also, whose terrors were even greater than mine. Qur 
meethig was not of that kind, where every one is desirous of 
telling his own happy escape : it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors/' 

^^Leaving this seat of desolation,we prosecuted our voyage 
along the coast ; and the next day came to Rochetta, where 
we laoded,aIthough the earth still continued in violent agita* 
. tions. But we had scarcely- arrived at our inn,when we were 
once more obliged to return to tl\e boat ; and, in about half 
an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the inn 
at which we had set up dashed to the ground and burying 
the inhabitants beneath the ruins." 

'4n this manner, proceeding onward in our little vessel, 
finding no safety at land, and ye\^ from the smallness of our 
. boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we at 
length landed at Lopizium,a castle midway between Tropasa 
tod Eophsemia, the city to which, as I said before, we were 
booad, Here, wherever f turned mj e>}^^^ ix^NfcSsv^ V^viX 
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•cenes ef ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles level- 
ed to the g^round ; Stromholi, though at sixty miles distance, 
belching forth flames in an unusnal manner, and with a noise 
which 1 could distinctly hear. Bat my attention was quickly 
turned from more remote, to contiguous danger* The rum- ~ 
bling sound of an approaching earthquake, which we by this 
time were grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the cense- ,' 
quences ; it every moment seemed to grow louder, and to '' 
approach nearer. The place on which we stood now began ' 
to shike most dreadfully : so that being unable to 8tand,my ^ 
companions and I caught hold of whatever shrub grew next '^ 
to lis, and supported ourselves in that manner.'' ' 

^^After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we agaia " 
stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphaemia, ' 
which lay within sight. In the mean time, while we were ' 
preparing for this purpose,! turned myeyes towards the city, ' 
but could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to rest '[ 
upon the place, This the more surprised us, as the weather * 
was so very serene. We waited, therefore, till the cloud bad ^ 
passed away : then turning to look for the city, it was totally ' 
sunk. Wonderful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid 
lake was seen wheie it stood. We looked abontto find some 
one that could tell us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no 
person. .^11 was become a melancholy solitude ; a scene of 
hideous desolation. Thus proceeding pensively along, in 
-quest of some human being that could give us a little infor- 
mation, we at length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and ap- 
pearing stupified with terror. Of^im, therefore, we inquir- 
ed concerning the fate of the city; but he could not be pre- ' 
Yailed on to give us an answer. We entreated him, with 
every expression of tenderness and pity to tell us ; but his 
senses were quite wrapt up in the contemplation of the dan- 
ger he had escaped. . We offered him some victuals, but he 
seemed to loath the sight. We still persisted in our offices of 
kindness ; but he only pointed to the place of the city, like 
one out of his senses ; and then running up into the woods, 
was never heard of after. Such was the fate of the city of 
Euphsmia. As we continued our melancholy course along 
the shore, the whole coast, for tbe space of two hundred . 
miles, presented nothing but the remains of cities > and men 
scattered, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceed- 
ing thus along, we at length ended our distressful voyage 
by arriving at Naples, after having escaped a thousand dao- 
ffer§b0th at.sea and land.^' Q.Q\;DSHrrR. 
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SECTION II. 

Letter from Pliky to Gemihius. 

Do we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who though 
thej are themselres under the abject dominion of everyvice, 
•bow a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
others $ and are most severe upon those whom they most re- 
sepable ? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion for clemency themselves,i8 of all 
virtues the most becoming. The highest of all characters, 
in my estimation, is his, who is as ready to pardon the errors 
of mankind, as if he were every day guilty of some him^^elf ; 
and, at the same time, as cautious of committing a fault, as 
if he never forgave one. It is a rule then which we should, 
upon all occasions, both private and public, most religiously 
observe ; '^ to be inexorable to our own failings, while we 
treat those of the rest of the world with tenderness, not ex- 
cepting even such as furgive none but themselves/' 

1 shall, perfiaps, be asked, who it is that has given occasion 
to these reflections. Know then that a certain person lately 
•-but of that when we meet — though, upon second thoughts, 
not even then ; lest, whilst 1 condemn and expose hisconduct, 
I shall act counter to that maxim I particularly recommend. 
Whoever therefore, and whatever he is, shall remain in si- 
lence : for though there may be some use,perbaps, in setting 
a mark upon the man, for the sake of example, there will be 
more, however, in sparing him for the sake of humanity* 
Farewell. melmoth's plfny, . ' 

SECTION III. 

Letter from Pliny to Marckllinus on the death of an 

amiable young woman. 
I write this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus is dead ! Never 
surely was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person .* or one who better deserved to haye enjoyed a long, 
1 had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom 
ofage,and discretion of a mutrou,joined with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. With what an engaging fondness 
did she behave to her father ! How kindly and respectfully 
receive his friends i How affectionately treat all those who^ 
in their respective offices,had the care and education of her ! 
She employed much of her time in reading,in which she dis- 
covered great strength of judgment *^ she indulged heticlCvsi 
fewdiversioDS, and those with mucb cutxWoti. N^V^i Vo!^ 
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forbearance, with what patiencC) with what courage, did she. 
.endure her last illness ! She complied with all the directiong 
of her physicians jshe encouraged hersistert and her father: 
and, when all her strength of body was exhausted, supported 
herself by the single vigour of her mind. That, indeed, con- 
tinued, even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a 
long illness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a 
reflection which makes the loss of her so much the more to 
be lamented.. A loss infinitely severe! and more severe by 
the particular conjuncture in which it happened ! She was 
contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change from the 
highest joy, to the deepest sorrow ! H«w shall I express the 
wound that pierced my heart, when I heard Fundanus him- 
self, (as grief is ever finding out circumstances to aggravate 
its affliction, ) ordering the money he h^d designed to la}' out 
upon clothes and jeivels for her marriage to be employed in 
myrrh and spices for her funeral ! He is a man of great learn- 
ing and good sense,who has applied himseIf,from his earliest 
youth, to the noblest and most elevated studies : but all the 
maxims of fortitude which he has received from books, or ad- 
vanced himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other 
virtue of his heart gives place to all a parent's tenderness. 
We shall excuse, we shall even approve his sorrow,wheD we 
consider what he has lost* He has lost a daughter who resem- 
bled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and exactly 
copiedout all her father. If her friend Marcejlinus shall think 
proper to write to him, upon the subject of so reasonable a 
grief, let me remind him not use the rougher arguments of 
consolation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with 
them ; but those of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time 
will render him more open to the dictates of reason : for as 
a fresh wound shrinks back from the band of the surg'eoo, 
but by d<>grees submits to,and even requires the means of its 
cure ; so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, 
shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation * but at length 
if applied with tenderaes8,calmly and willingly acquiesces in 
them. Farewell. melmotu's fliny. 

SECTION IV. 

On discretion, 
1 have often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a v^ise 
maDf and that of a fool. 
TAereare infinite reveries^ii'amVieA^^^^Vxvi^attcesand 
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I succession of Tanities^ which pass through both. The 
preat difference is, that the first knows how to pick and cnli 
lis thoiwhts for conversation, bj suppressing some, and 
lommnnicating others ; whereas the other lets them all in- 
lifferentlj fly oat in words. This sort of discretion, how- 
iver, has no place in private conversation between intimate 
iriends. On such occat^ions, the wisest men very often 
aik like the weakest ; for indeed talking with a' mend is 
lO thing else than thinking aloud, 

Tullj has therefore very justly exposed a precept, deliver- 
id by soine ancient writers, That a man shoald live with his 
iuemy in such a manner, as might leave him room to become 
lis friend ; and with his friend, in such a manner, that, if he 
»ecame his enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt him. 
The first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour to- 
wards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as very 
irudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our beha* 
ionr towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis- 
iretion : and woald cut a man off from the greatest pleasures 
if life, which are (be freedoms of conversation with a 
losom friend. Besid(>s that, when a friend is turned into 
in enemy, the world is just enough to accuse the per- 
idiousness of the friend, rather than the indiscretion of the 
)erson who confided in him. 

Discretion docs not only show itself in words, but in all the 
;ircnmstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of Provi- 
lence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the mind ojf man, 
)Qt there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, 
which gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them at work 
B their proper times and places ; and turns them to the ad- 
vantage of the person who is possessed of them. Without it, 
earning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself 
ooks like weakness.; the best parts only qualify a man to be 
nore sprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice. 

Discretion does not only make a man the master of his own 
)arts, but of other men^s« The discreet man finds out the ta- 
ents of those he converses with ; and knows how to apply 
.bem to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divisions of men, we may observe, that it 
s the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned) nor the 
}rave, who guides the conversation, and gives measures to 
Jociety. A man with great talents, but void of discretion, 
I like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind \ endued 
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with an irresistible force, which, for want of sight, is of do en 
use to him. != 

Though a man has all other perfections, yet if be wants ss 
discretion, he will be of no great conseqaence in the world ;'= 
on the contrary, if he has this single talent in perfecti(»| ^ 
and bat a common share of ethers, he may do what he >=r 
pleases in his particular station of life. i 

At the same time that I think discretion the most useful ta- 1. 
lent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be tbs 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- . 
tion points out the noblest ends to us : and pursues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them *• cunning has ^ 
only private selfish aims ; and sticks at nothing which may 1 . 
make them Succeed. Discretion has large and extended r^ 
views ; and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole horir ' ' 
zbn: Cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the 
minutest objects which are near at hand,but is not able to dii- ■ . 
cern things at a distance. Discretion, the more it i« dit- .'^ 
covered, gives a greater authority to the person who posses- . 
ses it : cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, and \ 
makes a man incapable of bringing about even those events ^. 
which he might have done, had he passed only for a plain 
man« Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to 
us in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
only looks out after our immediate interest and welfare. 
Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and'good un- 
derstandings : cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
selves ; and in persons who are but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and 
it may pass upon weak men, in the same manner as vivacity 
is often mistaken for wit, and gravity, for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, makes 
him look forward into futurity, and consider what will be his 
condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is at pre- 
sent. He knows that the misery or happiness which is re- 
served for him in another world^loses nothing of its reality by 
being placed at so great a distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. He 
considers, that those pleasures and pains which lie hid in 
eternity, approach nearer to him every moment : and will be 
present with him in their full weight and measure,as much as 
those pains and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. 
For this reason, he is careful to secure to himself that fvhich 
Js the proper happiness of his nature, and the ultimate desigft 
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being. He carries his thoughts to the end of every 
; and considers the most distant, as well as the most 
iate e^cts of it He supersedes every little prospect 
I and advantage which offers itself here. If he does not 
consistent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, 
pes are fall of immortality ; his schemes are large and 
18 ; and his conduct suitable to one who knows his true 
tt, and how to pnrsae it by proper methods, aodisoh. 

SECTION V, 

On the government of our thoughts. 

lultitude of cases occur, in whiph we are no less 
itable for what we think, than for what we do. 
Srst,when the introduction of any train of thought de- 
npon ourselves,and is our voluntary act,by turning our 
on towards such objects, awakening such passions, or 
ing in such employments, tis we know mnstgrve a pe- 
determination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, 
atever accident theymay have been originallysug^est- 
3 indulged with deliberation & complacency. Though 
nd has been passive in their reception, and, therefore, 
om blame ; yet,if it be active in their continuance, the 
ecomes its own. They may have intruded at first, like 
ten guests; but if when entered,they are made welcome, 
ndly entertained, the case is the same as if tbey had 
Qvited from the beginning. If we are thus accountaUe 
i for tbtugbts either voluntarily introduced, or de- 
:ely indulged, we are no less so, in the last jplace, for 
which find admittance into our hearts from supine 
ence, from total relaxation of attention, from allowing 
lagination to rove with entire license, ^'like the eyes of 
[>l, towards the end of the earth.^' Our minds are, in 
se, thrown open to folly and vanity. Tbey are prosti- 
^o every evil thing which pleases to take possession. 
ons:e*'i)uences must aU be charged to our account ; and 
1 we plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence it 
ra, that the great object at which we are to aim in go- 
g our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual mea- 
for preventing the introduction of such as are sinful ; 
r hastening their expulsion, if they shall have intro- 
themselves without consent of the will, 
when we descend into our breasts, and examine haw 
have studied to keep this object in view, who can tell, 
oft he hath offended V* In no article of religion or 
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morals are men more calpably remiss^than id the unres 
ed indulgence they give to fancj ; and that too, for the 
part, without remorse. Since the time that reason beg 
exert her powers, thought, during our waking hoan 
been active in everjbrea8t,without a moment^s sutpeDsi 
pause. The current of ideas has been always flowing, 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perp 
motion Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this inc< 
activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the innui 
ble hours that have been employed in thought, how fe* 
marked with any permanent or useful effect ? How 
have either passed away in idle dreams ; or have been 
doned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial an 
lignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desires ? 
power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity whic 
hearts pf too many conceal; couldl drawout and read to 
a listof all the imaginations theyhave devised,andall th< 
sions they haV% indulged in secret ; what a picture of 
should I present to themselves I What crioies would 
appear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to their 
intimate companions they durst not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innoc 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out 
extravagant imaginations,and chimerical plans of what 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could i 
the course of things according to their desire. Though 
employments of fancy come not under the same descri 
with those which are plainly criminal,yet whollyunblai 
they seldom are. Besides the waste, of time which they 
8ion,and the misapplication which they indicate of tho 
tellectdal powers that were given to us for much noblei 
poses, such romantic speculations lead us always int 
jdeighbourhood of forbidden regions. They place us or 
gerous ground. They are, for the most part, cpnnectec 
8Q?ne one bad passion ; and they always nourish a gidd 
frivolous turn of thought. They untit the mind for ap|: 
with vigour to rational pursuits, or for acquiescing in 
plans of conduct. From that ideal world in whi^hit a 
itself to dwell, it returns to the commerce of iMn, u 
and relaxed, sickly end tainted, averse to dischVgfio 
duties, and sometimes disqualified even for relishin; 
pleasures of ordinary life. ' bu 
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SECTION VL 

On the eoUs which JUm from unrestrained pmssions. 

When man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
faiost himself; and from being originally the ministers of 
iason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in treat- 
g of this subject, two things may be assnmed as principles : 
^t, that through the present weakness of the understand- . 
g, oor passions are often directed towards improper objectt; 
id next, that even when their direction is just, and their ob« 
cts are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into excess ; 
ey always hurry us towards their gratification, with a blind 
id dangerous impetuosity. On these two points then turns 
le whole government of our passions : first, to ascertain th^ 
roper objects of their pursuit ; and next, to restrain them in 
lat pursuit, when they would carry us beyond the bounds 
'reason. If there is any passion which intrudes itself un-^ 
iasonable into our mind, which darkens and troubles our 
[dgment, or h^ibitually discomposes our temper ; which un- 
ts us for properly discharging the duties, or disqualifies us 
•rcheerfrilly enjoying the comforts of life, we may certain- 
' conclude it to have gained a dangerous ascendant. The 
reat object which we ought to propose to <M]rselves is, to 
M|uire a firm and steadfast mind, which the' infatuation of 
ission shall not seduce, nor its violence shake ; wbicb^ 
AtiDg on fixed principles, shall, in the midst of contending 
notions, remain free, and master of itself ; able to listen 
dmiy to the voice of conscience, and prepared to obey its 
ctates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one of 
le highest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments 
show its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
there be aiiy fertile source/of mischief fo human life, it is« 
syond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which poi* 
IIS the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of^o- 
ety, and strews the path of life with so many miseries, as to 
inder it indeed the vale of tears. All those great scenes of 
ibliccalamity,which we beboM with astonishment and hor- 
ir,have originated from the source of violent passions. These 
ive.overspread the earth with bloodshed. These have point- 
I the assassin^s dagger, and filled the poisoned bowl. These 
every age, havefnrnished too copious materials for the ora- 
r*4 pathetic declamation, and for the poeC« ica%vc;ii««3kV 

N 
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When from puMic life we descend to priTate conduct* 
thbugh passion operates not there in so wide and destroctive 
a sphere, wr shall find its influence to be no less banefal. I 
need not mention the black and fierce passions, such as envj, 
jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously noxious, 
and whose agitations are immediate misery. Bat take any 6( 
the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to have unlimited 
scope ; trace it throughout its course ; and we shall find that 
gradually, as it rises. It taints the soundness, and troubles the 
peace, of his mind over whom it reigns i that, in its progress 
It engages him in pursuits which are marked either with 
danger or with shame ; that, in the end, it wastes his for* 
tune, destroys his health, or debases his character ; and agp- 
gravates all the miseries in which it has involved him, with 
the concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all the 
•tages of this fatal course, how many have heretofore mo f 
What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with hlind 
and headlong steps ? blair. 

SECTION VII. 

On the proper state of our temper, with respect to one OMother* 

It is evident, in the general, that if we consult either pub" . 
lie welfare or private happiness. Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this 
great principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
•how itself in the usual tenor of life. 

What, first, presents itself to be recomipended, is a peace- 
able temper : a disposition averse to give offence, and jdesi- 
rous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse ie so- 
ciety. This supposes yielding and condescending mnnnerSy 
unwillingness to eontend with others about trifles, and, in con* 
tests that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. Such 
atemper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. It is the ba- 
sis of all order and happiness among mankind. The positive 
and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane of 
flociety. They seem destined to blast the small share of com- 
fort which nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break their own. 
The hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it is let 
forth upon the world. In the tempest which they raise, they 
are always tost ; and frequently it is their lot to perish.. 

A peaceMe temper must be supported by a candid one^ or 
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a disposition to yjew the conduct ofotbers vrith fairness and 
impartiality. This stands opposed im a jealous and suspicious 
teniper,which ascribes every action to the worst motiveiand 
throws a black shade over every character. If we would 
be happy in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let 
Of g^aard against this malignant spirit. Let us study that 
charity ^^wSich thinketh no evil ;^' that temper which, with- 
out degenerating into crednlity, will dispose us to be just; 
and whi-'h can allow us to observe an error,without imputing 
itas a crime. Thuswe shall be kept freefrom that continual ir- 
ritation which imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast; 
& shall walk among men as our bretbren^not as our enemies. 

But to be peareable, and to be candid, is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. lie must cultivate a kind, generous, 
and sympathizing temper,which feels for di8tres8,wherever 
it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his friends 
with ardour; and to all with whom he has intercourse, is gen- 
tle, obliging, and humane. How amiable appears such a 
disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envious tem- 
per, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, looks 
with an evil eye on the success of others, and with an un- 
natural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments or mise- 
ries ! How little does he know of the true happiness of life, 
who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to one 
another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temperfinds no 
exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing ac- 
tions of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These may 
seldom occur. The condition of the greater part of mankind 
in a good measure, precludes them. But, in the ordinary 
round of human affairs, many occasions daily present them- 
selves, of mitigating the vexations which others suffer; of 
soothing their minds i of aiding their interest ; of promoting 
their cheerfulness, or ease. Such occasions may relate to the 
smaller incidents of life. But let us remember, that of small 
incidents the system of human life is chiefly composed. The 
attentions which respect these,when suggested byreal benig- 
nity of temper, are often more material to the happiness of 
those around us, than actions which carry the appearance 
of greater dignity and splendour. No wise or good man ought 
- to account any rules of behaviour as below bis regard 
which tend to cement the great brotherhood of mankind in 
comfortable uniQil. 
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Particularly amidst that familiar interconse which belongs 
to domestic life,all the virtues of temper find an ample range. 
It is Tery unfortunate, that within that circle, men too often 
Ihink themselves at liberty, (o give unrestrained vent to the 
caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the con- 
trary, 'more than any where else, it concerns tbem to attend 
to the government of their heart ; to check what is violent io 
their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in their manners. 
For there the temper is formed. There, the real character 
displays itself. The forms of the world disguise men when 
abroad. But within his own family, every man is known to 
be what he truly is. — In all our intercourse then with others,- 
particularly in that which is closest and most intimate, let us 
cultivate a peaceable,a candid,a gentle, and friendly temper. 
This is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our 
holy religion seeks to form us. This was the temper of 
Cbpr^t. This is the temper of heaven. 

SECTION VlIK 

Excellence of the holy Scriptures. 

Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel, 
with full assurance of faith ? 1 glory in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. 1 congratulate 
the man who is possessed of it: for, amidst all the vicissitudes 
and calamities of the present state, that man eujoys an in* 
exhaustible fund of consolation, of which it is not in the 
power of fortune to deprive him. ^ 

There is not a book on eartb,so favourab^ to all the kind, 
and all the sublime afifections ; or so unfriendly to hatried and 
persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and ever} sort of ma- 
levolence, as the Gospel, It breathes nothing throughoit, 
but mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, a»piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable be* 
yood all other writings, for their power of inspiring devout 
emotions. But'it is not in this respect only, that they are 
sublime. Of the divine nature, they contain the most magni- 
iicent descriptions, that the soul of man can comprehend. 
The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particular, displays the 
power and goodness of Providence, in creating and presenr* 
ing the world, and the various tribes of animals in it, with 
such majestic brevity and beauty, as it is vain to look for in 
an/ human composition. 
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Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to humao 
•capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest tratb^aod the 
iotiDdest morality. All thegeuiusaad learning of the heathen 
world; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, 
K are to be found in the Neiv Testament. Compared, in- 
deed, with this, all other moral and theological wisdom ' 
LoMS, discooDteiiaoc'd, and like foMy showf. B£ATTI£. 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections occasioned by a review of the blessings^ profiounced 
by Christ on his disciples, in his sermon on the mount 

What abundant reason have we to 4hank God, that this 
Urge and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is 
so particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every 
one that '^ hath ears to hear,^* attend to it : for surely no 
muD ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us 
fix oar minds in a posture of humble attention, that we may 
^receive the law from his mouth.^^ 

He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom 
ere we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek 
and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peace- 
ful and the pure ; those that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ; those Aat labour, but faint not, under pcrsecu- 
tioo! Lord I how dilTerent are thy maxims from those of the 
children of this world ! They call the proud happy; and ad- 
mire the gay, the rich, the powerful, and the victorious*^ 
But let a vain world take its gaudy trifles, and dress up the 
foolish creatures thai pursue them. May our souls share 
io that happiness, which the Son of God came to recommend 
and to procure ! May we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may 
we be owned as his children ; enjoy his presence; and in- 
herit his kingdom ! With these enjoyments, and these hopes, 
we will cheerfully welcome the lowest, or the most pain- 
ful circumstances. 

Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues, 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness ; this penitent sense of sin; this ardent desire after right- 
eousness i this compassion and purity , this peacefulness and 
fortitnde of aoul i and, in a word, this universal goodness 

N* 
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which hecomes as, as we sustain the character of ^^ the salt 
of the earth,'' and ^^ the light of the world.'' 

Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the charac- 
ter no better? Is there not reason to exclaim with a pfood 
man in former times, ^^ Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
(hy words, or we are not Christians !" Oh, season our hearti 
more effectually with tbj grace ! Pour forth that divine oil 
on our lamps ! Then shall the flame brighten i then shall ' 
the; ancient honours of thy religion be revived ; and multi- 
tudes be awakened end animated, by the lustre of it, ^^ to 
glorify our Father in heaven." doddridge. 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of life often illusory » 

Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy five years in 
honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive califi 
had filled his house with gold and silver; and whenever he ap- 
pearedfthe benedictionsof the people proclaimed his passage. 
Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The bright- 
ness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower is 
.passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar began 
to faH ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength de- 
parted from his hands, and agility from his feet. He gave 
back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy : 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than 
the converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His chai;^ 
ber was filled by visitants^ eager to catch the dictates of 
experience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiratioiu 
Caled, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day 
early, and ' retired late. He was beautiful and eloquent: 
Omar admired his wit, and loved his docility. ^^ Tell me,^' 
aaid Caled, ^' thou to whose voice natiotas have listened, aod 
whose wisdom is kqown to the extremities of .^sia. Cell me 
how I may resemble Omar the prudent. The arts by which 
thou hast gained power and preserved it, are to thee no 
longer necessary or useful ; impart to me the secret of thy 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has 
built thy fortune." 

^' Young man," said Omar, ^'it is of little use to form plans 
-of life. When I took my first survey of the world, ib my 
twentieth year, having considered the various conditions oi 
mankind,in the hour of solitude Ijfaid thus to myself, leaning 
ufatDSt a cedar, which sprdad^M br«iiclii||^over my be^ 
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^ Seventy yenn are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remain- 
iog. Ten years I will allot to the attainments of know Jedgpe 
and ten 1 will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
anival, and every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mind with images, which I 
shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pfeasures for every mo- 
ment ; and shall never more be weary of myself. I will not, 
however, deviate too far from the beaten track of life ; but 
will try what can be found in female delicacy I will marry 
a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide : ivith 
hep I will live twenty years within the suburbs of fiagdat,iQ 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can in* 
vent 1 will then retire to a rural dwelling; pass my days 
ID obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on the 
bed of death Through my life it shall be my settled resolu- 
tion, that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that 
I will never stand exposed to the arti^ces of courts ; 1 will 
never pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with 
the affairs of state.* Such was my scheme of life, which I 
impressed indelibly upon my memory.'* 

*^ The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge, & I know not how I was diverted from 
my desigrn. 1 had no visible impediments without, nor any 
angovemable passions within, I regarded knowledge as the 
'highest honour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, till I found 
that seven years of the first ten had vani9hed,and left nothing 
behind them. I now postponed my purpose of travelling; 
for why should I go abroad, while 60 much remained to be 
learned at home ? 1 ipknai^ed myself for four years, and stu- 
died the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill reached 
the judges \ I was foutfd able to speak upon doubtful ques- 
tions ; and was commanded to stand at the footstool of the 
calif. 1 was heard with attention » I was consulted with con- 
fidence 1 and the love of praise fastened on my heart.*' 
"^ ^^I still wished to see distant countries ; listened with rap- 
ture to the/elations of travellers ; and resolved some'time to 
ask my dismission, that I might feast my sool with novelty: 
but my presence was always necessary: and the stream of 
bnainess hurried me along. Sometimes I was afiraid lest I 
fhonid be charged with ingratitude * but I %lvU ^co^oted to 
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travel,and therefore woulrl oot confiDe myself by marriage.'^ 
^^ In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time oj 
travelling: was past; anti thought it best to lay hold on tb« 
felicity yet in my power^and indulge myself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fifty no maa easily finds a woman beaotifal ai 
the Houries, and wise as Zoheide. I inquired and rejected; 
consalted, and deliberated, till the siztyrsecond year made 
me ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing leA 
but retirement ; and for retirement I nerer found a tioM] 
till disease forced me from public employment^' 

*^ Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away (he years of improvement; with a restless desire ol 
seeing different countries, I have always resided in the same 
city ; with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I 
have lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolntioos of 
contemplative retirement, lam going to die within the walls 
of Bagdat/' dr. jouhson. 

SECTION XI. 

The pleasures of virtuous sensibility. 

The good effects of true sensibility on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is master of ricbee 
or influence, it aflbrds him the means of increasing his own 
enjoyment, by relieving the wants or increasing the comforts 
of ethers. If he commands not these advantages, yet all the 
comforts, which he sees in the possession of the deserving be* 
come in some sort hi8,by his rejoicing in the good which they 
enjoy. Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction to him, 
which the insensible can never know. The profusion of good- 
ness, which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates 
bis beartwith the thooght,that innumerable multitudes aronDd 
bim are blest and happy« When he sees the labours of men 
appearing to prosper,^ views a country flourishing in wealth 
and industry ; when he beholds the spring coming forth in its 
beauty, & reviving the diecayed face of nature : or in autumn 
beholds th^ fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned 
with M its fruits ; he lifts his affections with gratitude to .the 
great Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity & joj. 

It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility liiY* 

open the heart to be pierced with many wounds,from the dis^ 

itesses irhich abound in the YrotVd^ ex^Q%«^ \& 1^ OK<^uefil 
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wfibriD^ from the participation which it communicates of the 
sorrows, as well as of the joys of friendship* But let it be 
considered, that the tender melancholy of sympathy, is ac* 
companied with a sensation, which they who feel it would 
not exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. When the 
heart is strongly moved by any of the kind affections, even 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret at- 
tractive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a 
joy in the midst of grief. Let it be farther considered, that 
the griefs which sensibility introduces, are counterbalanced 
bjr pleasures which flow from the same source. Sensibility 
heightens in general the human powers, and is connected 
with acuteness in all our feelings. If it makes us more 
slive to some painful sensations, in return, it renders the 
pleasing ones more vivid and animated. The selfish man lan- 
gaisbes in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are confin- 
ed to what affects his own interest. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the 
man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of fe- 
licity. His powers are much more frequently called forth 
iato occupations of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions 
open to him of indulging his favourite taste, by conveying 
'satisfaction to others. Often it is in his power, in one way 
or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to carry some conso- 
lation into the house of wo.. In the sceno.s of ordinary life, 
in the domestic and social intercourse of men, the cordiality 
of his affection cheers null gladdens him. Every appearance, 
every description of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. 
Every native expression of kindness and affection among oth- 
er*, is felt by him, even though he be not the object of it. 
In a circle of friends enjoying one another, he is as happy 
as the happiest. In a word, he lives in a different sort of 
world from what the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a 
pew sense that enables him to behold objects which the self- 
ish cannot see. At the same time, his enjoyments are not 
of that kind which remain merely on the surface of the mind. 
They penetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they 
refine and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affec- 
tion, they add the dignified consciousness of virtue. — Chil- 
dren of men ! men formed by nature to live and to feel as 
brethren ! how long will ye continue to estrange yourselves 
from one another by competitions and jealousies, when 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest ? How 
iupg will ye seek your happiness iu selfish gratifications 
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alone, neglecting those purer and better sourcei of jojj;^ 
which flow from the affections and the heart ? blauu . 

SECTION XII. ^ 

On the tnte honour of man, ^ 

The proper honour of man arises not from some of thoie^ 
splendid actions and abilities, which excite high admiratioBL ^ 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signal fictories and ^^ 
conqnests, may render the name of a man famous, withoat'^ 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many bran ^' 
men,to many heroes renowned in 8tory,we look up with won- - 
der. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are sang. ^• 
They stand as on an eminence above the rest of mankiM. ^ 
Their eminence,nevertheless,may not be of that 8ort,befoif -*[ 
which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Something ^ 
more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering arm, ^' 
and the intrepid mind. The laurels of the warrior most it ^'^ 
all times.be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears of the ^ 
widow and the orphan. But if they have been stained by n-^ 
pine and inhumanity ; if sordid avarice has marked his cha^ '' 
acter ; or low and gross sensuality has degraded his life* the ■ 
great hero sinks into a little man. What, at a distance, or oa 
a superficial view, we admired, becomes meaiH^ perliaps odi- ^ 
ous, when we examine it more closely. It is like the Colof- - 
sal statue, whose immense size strnck the spectator afar off 
with astonishment ; but when nearly viewed, it appears dii- 
proportioned, unshapely^ and rude. 

Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments; from there- 
fihed politics of the statesman; or the literary efforts of genial 
and erudition. 7^hcse bestow, and within certain boundi* 
ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. Tbef 
discover talents which in themselves are shining; and which 
become highly valunble, when employed in advancing the 
good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to fame. 
But a distinction is to be made between fame and true hon- 
our. The statesman, the orator or the poet, may be famous; 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoured. We 
envy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would 
not choose to be classed with him who possesses them. In- 
stances of this sort are too often found in every record of 
ancient or modem history. 
From all this it foUows^lhoLl in otdet 1q di&cern where man^ 
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roe hoDoar lies, we most look, not to any adventitious cir- 
WDStaoce of fortOQe ; not to any single sparkling quality ; 
at to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him as 
Dch, to rank high among that class of beings to which he 
lelongs ; in a word, we most look to the mind and the soul. 
i loind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption ; a 
Biod governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
egrity ; the same in prosperity and ad?erflity ; which no 
tribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure 
netted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection : 
ach is the mind which forms the distinction and eminence of 
Dan. One, who in no situation of life, is either ashamed or 
ifiraid of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part 
irith firmness and constancy ; true to the God whom he wor- 
ihipSy and true to the faith in which he professes to believe : 
roll of affection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to his 
friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compassion to 
the imfortunate ; self-denying to little private interests and 
pleasures, but zealous for public interest and happiness: 
magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, without being 
mean ; just, without being harsh ; simple in his manners, 
hat manly in his feelings ; on whose words we can entirely 
rely ; whose countenance, never deceives us ; whose pro- 
fessions of kindness are the effusions of his heart ; one, in 
fine, 'whom, independent of any views of advantage, we 
would choose for a superior, could trust in as a friend, and 
could love as a brother — this is the man, whom in our heart, 
above 9II others, we do, we must honour. blair. 

SECTION Xlll. 

7%e influence of devotion on the happiness of life. 

Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever 
calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. 
Devotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It 
inspires composure of spirit, mildness, and beiiifjfnity ; weak- 
eps the painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotioas ; and, 
by these means, carries on the life of a pious man in a 
smooth and placid tenor. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, devo- 
tion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are 
entire strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they 
peculiarly belong to retirement, ivhen the world leaves us « 
and to adversity, when it becomes our foe. These are the 
two seasons, for which every wise man would most wish io 
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provide some hidden store of comfort. For let bim be placed 
in the most favourable friluation which the haman state ad- 
mits, the world can neither always amuse htm, nor always 
shield him from distress. There will be many hours of 
vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. If he be a stranger 
to God, and to devotion, how dreary will the gloom of soli- 
tude often prove! With what oppressive weight will sickness, 
disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits. But for 
those pensive periods, (he pious man has relief prepared. 
From the tiresome repetition of the common vanities of life, 
or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sorrows, devo- 
tion transports him into a new region ; and surrounds bim 
there with such objects, as are the most filled to cheer the 
dojeition, to calm the tumnliS, and (u heal the wounds of his 
heart. If the world has been empty ausl delubive, it gladdens 
him with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, 
about to arise. l( men have been nngrateful and base, it 
displays before bi:n the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, 
who» though every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 
Let us cop'^ult our experience, and we shall find, that the two 
greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of lore 
directed toivards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both 
these are supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have no 
reason to be surpris.-^d, if, ou some occasions, it fills the hearts 
of good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many re- 
spects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They 
are pleasures which belons: to the highest powers and best af- 
fections of the soul; whereas the gratifications of sense reside 
in the lowest reigon of our nature. To the latter, the soul 
stoops below its native dignity. The former, raise it above 
itself. The latterjeave always a couiforlless,often a mortify- 
ing, remembrance behind them- The former, are reviewed 
with applause and delight. The pleasures of sense resemble 
a foaming torrent, which, after a disorderly course, speedily 
runs out, and Ieave«i \\n empty and ofTonsive channel. But the 
pleasures of devotion resemble the equable current of a pure 
river, which enlivens the fields through which it passes, and 
diffuses verdure and fertility along its banks. To thee, O 
Devotion ! we owe th«* highest improvement of our nature, 
and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the support 
of our virtue,and the rest oroursouls,in this turbulent world' 
Tboa compaacMt the thoughts. Thou calmest the paisioot. 
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ThoQ exaltest the heart. Thy commnnications, and tliine 
ra1y,are imparted to the low, no less than to the hi^b; to the 
poor, as well as to the rich. In thy presence, worldly dis- 
tinctions cease i and under thy influence, worldly sorrows 
ire forgotten; Thou art the balm of the wounded mind. 
Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable ; inacceisible 
only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou beginnest on 
earth the temper of heaven. In thee, the hosts of angeU 
and blessed spirits eternally rejoice. blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

TTu planetary and terrestrial worlds comparatively considered^ 

To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold: it is 
also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, & adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations; whereas, to a specta- 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears a uniform aspect ; 
looks all luminous; and no larger than a spot. To beings who 
dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disappears. That 
which we call alternately the morning and the evening star, 
(as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the procession 
of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the dawn,) is 
a planetary world. This planet, and the four others that so 
wonderfulfy vary their mystic dance,are in themselves dark 
bodies, and shine only by reflection; have flelds,and seas, and 
ikies, of their own ; are furnished with all accomodations for 
animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the abode of in- 
tellectual life; all which,together with our earthly habitation 
. are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine munificence 
the sun; receive their light from the distribution of his rays, 
aad derive their comfort from his benign agency. 

The sun, which seems to perform its daily stage through 
the sky, is in this respect fixed and immovable : it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we«inhabit,and 
other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
lan, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
abundantly larger than this whole earth, on which so many 
lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans roll. A line ex- 
tending from side to side through the centre of th^t resplend- 
ent orb, would measure more than eight hundred thousand 
miles : a girdle formed to go round its circumference, would 
Kqwire a length of millions. Were its solid contents to be 
estimated, the account would overwhelm our understanding, 
aod^e almoatbeyond thepowerof langu^.g^toex^t^«A% Ace 

O 
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we startled at these reports of philosopbj ! Are we ready to 
cry oat Id a transport ofsurprise, ^^How mighty is the Being 
who kindled so prodigious a fire ; and keeps alive,from age to 
age, so enormous a mass of flame !'' let us attend our philo- 
sophical guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with 
speculations more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe: every star^though 
in appearance no bigger than the dimond that glitters upoa a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous than the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a world, but 
the centre of a magnificent system; has a retinae of woridSy 
irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence, all which are lost to our sight in unmeasarable wilds 
of either. That the stars appear like so many diminative,and 
scarcely distinguishable points,is owing to their immense and 
'inconceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed 
it is, since a ball, shot from, the loaded cannon, and flying 
with unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, 
almost seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach 
the nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

While beholding this vast expanse,! learn my own extreme 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all 
terrestrial things. What is the earth,with all her oslentatioos 
8cenes,compared with this astonishing grand furniture of the 
skies? What, butja dim speck,hardly perceivable in the map 
of the universe? It is observed by a very judicious write r.that 
if the sun^iimself, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
were extinguished,aBd all the host of planetary worlds,which 
move about him, were annihilated, they would not be missed 
by an eye that can take in the whole compass of natare,any 
more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of 
which they consist, and the space which they occupy, are so 
exceedingly little in comparison of the whole,that their loss 
would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's 
works. If then, not our globe only,but this whole systein, be 
so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? What 
are a few lordships, or the so much admired patrimonies of 
those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them with 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated di- 
mensions : but when I take the universe for my standard^ow 
scanty is their size ! how contemptible their figui*e ! Th4f 
shriak into pompous nothings. addisoit. 
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SECTION XV. 

On the power of custom^ and the uses to which it may be applied. 

There is not a 'common saying*, which has a better turn of 
seose in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the 
TalA:ar, that^^Custom is a second nature.^^ It is indeed able 
to form the man anew ; and give him inclination and capa- 
cities altogether different from those he was born with. A 
person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took but 
little delight in it at first, bj degrees contracts so strong ao 
iDcIination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
that it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retir- 
ed or busy life will grow upon a man insensi()ly, as he it con- 
versant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unquaMed 
for relishing that to which he has been for somp time disusl^. 
Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snufT. till he is un- 
able to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how our 
delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and im- 
proves, in proportion to the application which we bestow up- 
on it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at length 
ID entertainment Our employments are changed into diver- 
lions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to ; and is drawn w'th reluctancy from those paths in which 
it has been used to walk. 

If we attentively consider this property of human nature, 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, 
1 would have no man discouraged with that kind of life, or 
series of action, in which the choice of others, or his own ne- 
cessities, may have engaged him. It may perhaps be very dis- 
agreeable to him,at first ; but use and application will certain- 
ly render it not only less painful,but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one, the 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given to 
his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I have enlarged upon : ^^Pitch upon 
that course of life which is the most excellent, and custom 
will render it the most delightful.'^ Men, whose circum- 
stances will permit them to choose their own way of life, are 
inexcusable if they do not pursue that which their judgment 
tells them is the most laudable. The voice of reason is more 
to be regarded, than the bent of any present inclination : 
8in<^ by the rule above mentioned, inclination will at length 
eome .over to reason, though we can never force reason to 
comply with inclination. 
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In the third place, this observatioQ may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from the prose- 
cution of ^ virtuous life. ^^The gods,^' said Hesiod, ^^have 
placed labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough 
and difficult, but grows more smooth and easy the farther we 
advance in it/' The man who proceeds in it iVith steadiness 
and resolution, will, in a little time, find that '^her ways are 
w^ys of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace.*' 

To enforce this consideration, we may further observe,that 
the practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to which 
we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of 
heart, that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure ; 
from the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; 
and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care,when we are once settled in a regular course of life^how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most inno- 
cent diversions and entertainments : since the mind may in- 
sensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by 
degrees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in the per« 
formance of its duty, for delights of a much inferior andean 
unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable pro- 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions 
to which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely neces- 
sary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we 
would enjoy the pleasures of the next. The state of bliss we 
call heaven, will not be capable of affecting those minds 
which are not thus qualified for it ; we must, in this world, 
gain a relish for truth and virtue, if we would be able to taste 
that knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happy 
in the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures,' 
which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, 
must be planted in it during this its present state of probation. 
In short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the re- 
ward, but as the natural effect of a religious life, addisoxt. 

SECTION XVI. 

The pleasures resulting from a proper use of our faei^ies- 

Happy that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar carefp 

master of himself, his time, and fortune, spends his time in 

making himself wiser, and his fortune, in making others (and 
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therefore himBelf) happier : who, as the will and under- 
itiBdiDH^ are the two ennobling^ faculties of the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
theYtlaable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en« 
riched with ewery virtue *, who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude and enliven conversation ; 
who when serioas, is not sullen ; and when cheerful, not in* 
discreetly gay ; whose ambition is, not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle and 
sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. The greatest min- 
ater of state has not more business to do, in a public capaci* 
ty, than he, aad indeed every other man, may find in the re- 
tired and still scenes of fife* Even in his private walks, every 
thing that is visible convinces him there is present a Being in- 
visible. Aided by natural philosophy, he reads plain legible 
traces of the Divinity in every thing he meets : he sees the 
Deity in. every tree, as well as Moses did in the burning bush, 
though not in so glaring a manner : and when he sees him 
he adores him with the tribute of a grateful heart- seed. 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of candour* 

True candour is altogether difiierent from that guarded, in* 
offensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour^ 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the worlds* 
Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the words, 
of those who inwardly are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a Christian virtue, consists, 
Oct in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. It may 
want the blandishment of external courtesy, but supplies its 
place with a human and generous liberality of sentiment, 
its manners are unaffected, and its professions cordial. JEa- 
empt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious 
mind, it is no less removed, on the other, from that easy cre- 
dulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. It is 
perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the world, 
and with due attention to our own safety. In that various in- 
tercourse, which we are obliged to carry on with persons of 
every different character, suspicion, to a certain degree, is a 
necessary guard. It is only when it exceeds the bounds of 
prudent caution, that it degenerates into vice. There is a 
proper mean between undistinguished credulity, and univer- 
sal jealousy, which a sound understanding discerns, and 
which the man of candour studies to preserve. 

O* 
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He makes allowance for the mil tare of evil with good, 
which is to be found in every human character. He expects 
none to be faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable qualities. Tn the midst of 
manv defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the iofluence 
of personal resentment, he can be just to the mierit of an ene- 
mj. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of the cenaori- 
eus, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires full 
evidence before he will condemn. As long as au action can 
be ascribed to different motives, he holds it as no mark of sa- 
gacity to impute it always to the worst Where there is just 
ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment undecided ; and, du- 
ring the period of suspense, leans to the most charitable con- 
struction which an action can bear. When he must condemn, 
he condemns with regret ; and without these aggravations 
which the severity of others adds to the crime. He listens 
calmly to the apology of the offender,and readily admits every 
extenuating circumstance, which equity can suggest* How 
much soever he may blame the piinciples of any sect or par- 
ty, he never confounds, under one general censure, all who 
belong to that party or sect. He charges them not with such 
consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and disavow. 
From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the subversion of 
all Qound principles ; nor from one bad action, conclude that 
all regard to conscience is overthrown. When he '* beholds 
the mote in his brother^s eye,^' he remembers '* the beam in 
his own." He commiserates human frailty ; and judges of 
others according to the principles, by which he would think 
it reasonable that they should judge of him. In a word, he 
views men and actions in the clear sunshine of charity and 
good nature ; and not in that dark and sullen shade which 
jealousy and party-spirit throw over all characters, blaib, 

SECTION XVIJI. 

On the imperfection of that happiness which rests solely on 

worldly pleasures. 

The vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might be 
embellished with the pomp of much description* But I 
shall studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point oat a 
threefold vanity in human life, which- every impartial ob- 
server cannot but admit ; disappointment in pursuit, diflsn^- 
tiafaction in enjoyment, iiuceYlamV^ va ^o^^^^^voti. 
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First, disappointment in pursnit. When we look arounil 
OB en the world, we ^very where behold a busy multitude, in- 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wantd 
or desires have sugfgested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of 
industry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the dex- 
terity of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. Of this 
incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? In comparison 
of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small is the num- 
ber of the successful ? OrTather, where is the man who will 
declare, that in every point he has completed his plan, and 
attained bis utmost wish ? No extent of human abilities has 
been able to discover a path whtch,in any line of life,leads un- 
erringly to success. ^^The race is not always to the swift, not 
the hattle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding/^ 
We may form our plans with the most profound, Ragacity and 
with the most vigilant caution may guard against dangers on 
every side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, 
which baffles our wisdom, and lays our laboirs in the dust. 

Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
wonid be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall 
of ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk 
of mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors^ they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruc- 
tion from events so much above them. But, alas! when we 
descend into the regions (flkpivate life, we find disappoint- 
ment and blasted hope equlHy prevalent there. Neither the 
moderation of our views, nor the justice of our pretensions, 
can ensure success. But '^ time aiii chance happen to all.'^ 
Against the stream of events, both the worthy and the unde- 
aerving are obliged to struggle ; and both are frequently 
overborne alike by the current. 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is subject. 
This is the severest of all mortifications ; ^fter having been 
successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. 
Tet this is found to be an evil still more general than the for- 
mer. Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have 
pursued ; but none are rendered completely happy by what 
th^y have attained. Disappointed hope is misery ; and yet 
successful hope iA only imperfect bliss. Look through all the 
ranks of mankind. Examine the condition of those who ap- 
pear most prosperous; ; and you will fitvd Ih^it Ihe^ ax^ \k^vei: 
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jast what they desire to be. If retired, they langajph for ac« £; 
tion ; if busy, they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they / 
are impatient for distinction ; if in high stations, they sigh u- r 
ter freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to that ' 
plenitude of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire^ ■ 
Together with every wish that is gratitied, a new demand - 
arises. One void opens in the heart as another is filled. On 
wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expecta- 
tion of what they have not, than the enjoyment of what they ' 
have, which occupies and interests the mott soccessfal. 

This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, sprlogl 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves* and ' 
partly from circumstances which corrupt them. No worMly - 
enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and powers of an .• 
immortal spirit. Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid ' 
colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The eageniesi' 
of passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk and lively tel* 
ish. But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and ' 
sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. Happy would 
the poor man think himself, if he could enter on all the tresf ' 
sores of the rich ; and happy for a short time he might be ; 
but before he had long contemplated and admired his state 
his possessions woqM seem to lessen, and his cares would 
grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the attend- 
ing circumstances which neve^ail to corrupt them. For 
such as they are, they are at nflke possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to tas^nhe cup of pure joy. When 
external circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
roan groans in. private uider his own burden. Some vexation 
disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, -either 
felt or feared, gnaws like a worm, the root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the prosperous, 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters 
the loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious 
habits ; and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes 
it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

But put the case in the most favourable light. Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and da- 
ce itfulness in enjoyment; suppose them to be fully attainablei 
and completely satisfactory ; still there remains to be conBOtA' 
ered the vanity of uncertain possession and .short daratidm 
Were there in worldly things any fixed \|ouit of secari^ 
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which we could gaio, the miDd would then have some basis 
on which to rest. Bat our condition is such, that every thing 
waTen and totters around us. ^^ Boast not thyself of to-mor- 
row i for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.'^ It 
is much if, during its coarse,tliou hearest not of somewhat to 
disquiet or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uni- 
form train. It is continually varied by unexpected events, 
The seeds of alteration kre every where sown ; and the sun- 
shine />f prosperity commoi|}y accelerates their growth. If 
our enjoyments are numerous,we lie more open in different 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees pro«>perity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. The edifice 
which it cost much time and labour to erect,one inauspicious 
event,one sudden blow, can level with the dust. Even sup- 
po8iog[ the accidents of life to leave us untouched, human 
bliss must still be transitory ; for man changes of himself. 
No course of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused 
our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
oar powers are blunted,and our pleasurable feelings decline. 
The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us, 
till at length the period comes,when all must be swept away. 
The prospect of this termination of our labours and pursuits, 
is safficent to mark our state with vanity. ^^ Our da3's are a 
hand^s breadth, and our age is as nothing.'" Within that 
little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd it 
wich toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave 
our plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity' 
of the world. Thit too much has not been said, must appear 
to every one who considers how generally mankind lean to 
the opposite side; and how often,by undue attachment to the 
present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, and 
" pierce themselves through with many sorrows.^' blair. 

SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoyments of human life. 
It must be admitted,that unmixed and complete happiness 
ismikDOwn on earth. No regulation of conduct can altogether 
prevent passions from disturbing our peace, and misfortunes 
from wounding our heart. But after this concession is made, 
will it follow,that there is no object oneartli which deserves 
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Our pursuit, or that all enjoyment becomes contemptible f^ 
which is not perfect ? Let us survey our state with an impa^ ^, 
tial eye, and be just to the various gifts of Heaven. How y! 
vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, the com- i^ 
forts and hopes of religion are sufficient to give solidity to .II 
the enjoyments of the righteous* In the exercise of good j] 
affections, and the testimony of an approving conscience ; ia 1 
the sense of peace and reconciliation with God, through the I. 
great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confidence of beiof ^' 
conducted through all the trials of life, by infinite Wisdom ^- 
and Goodness ; and in the joyful prospect of arriving, ia l^ 
the end, at immortal felicity ; they possess a happioemj^ 
which descending from a purer and more perfect rQgioi ^ 
than this world, partakes not of its vanity. !L 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar toreligion,there are other ^ 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior 
order,must not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. 
It is necessary to call attention to these,in order to check that 
repining aqd unthankful spirit to which man is always too 
prone. Some degree of importance must be allowed Xo the - 
comforts of health,to the innocent gratifications of 8ense,aDd "^ 
to the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes > 
of nature ; some to the pursuita and harmless amusements of " 
social life ; and more to the internal enjoyments of thought ' 
and reflection, & to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse ^ 
with those whom we love. These comforts are often held Id ' 
too low e8timation,mcrely because they are ordinary & com- < 
mon ; although that is the circumstance which ought, in rea- ' 
son, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, ' 
to all ; extend through every rank of life ; and fill agreea- ; 
bly many of those spaces in our present existence, which ; 
are not occupied with higher objects^or with serious cares. 

From this representation it appears that, notwithstanding ■ 
the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort if 
attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of this 
serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress the 
arrogance of complaints and murmurs, — What art thou, 
son of man ! who, having sprung but yesterday out of the 
dust, darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker,and to ar- 
raign his providence, because all things are not ordered ac- 
cording to thy wish ? What title hast thou to find fault with 
the order of the universe, whose lo( is so much beyond whet 
thy virtue or merit gave thee ground to claim ! Is it nothing 
o thee to have been introduced into this magnificent world i 
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been admitted as a spectator of the DiTine wisdom 
ka ; and to have had access to M the comforts which 
ritb a boantiful haDd,bas poared forth aroand thee ? 
be boars forgotten which thoa hast passed in ease, in 
.encj^ or joy ? Is it a small favour in thj eyes, that 
3 of BiTine Mercy has been stretched forth to aid 
id, if thon reject not its proffered assistance, is ready 
ict thee to a happier state of existence ? When thoa 
?8t thy condition with thy desert, blush, and be 
1 of thy complaints. Be silent, be gratefal, and adore. 
\ with thankfulness the blessings which are allowed 
[levere that government which at present refuses 
»re« Rest in this conclusion, that though there are 
the world, its Creator is wise and good, and has 
ontiful to thee. blair, 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of beings, 

igh there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplating 
:erial world ; by which I mean, that system of bodies, 
ich nature basso curiously wrought the mass of dead 
with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
* ; there is still, methinks, something more wonderful 
prising, in contemplations on the world of life ; by 
[ intend, all those animals with which every part of 
verse is furnished. The material world is only the 
' the universe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 
I consider those parts of the material world,which lie 
rest to-us,and are therefore subject to our ob^tervation 
airies, it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
bich they are stocked. Every part of matter is peo« 
ivery green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 
Y a single humour in the body of a man, or of any 
nimal, in which our glasses do not discover myriads 
g creatures. We find, even in the most solid bodies, 
sirble itself, innumerable cells and cavities, which are 
d with imperceptible inhabitants, too little for the 
tye to discover. On the other hand,if we look into the 
bulky parts of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and 
teeming with numberless kinds of living creatures, 
d every mouutain and marsh, wilderness and wood, 
ally stocked with birds and beasts ; and every part of 
affording proper necessarien and conveniences^ for 
^lihood of the multitudes wbicb iuW\>v\.\\.« 
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The author of '' the Plarality of Worlds," draws a veiy " 
{l^ood argument from thH considenition, for the peopling of -^ 
every plaDet : as indeed it seems Tery probable, from the 
analogy of reai^on, that if no part of matter, with which we 
are acquainted, lies waste and useless, those g^eat bodiei, ~ 
which are at such a distance from us, are not desert and 
unpeopled ; but rather, that they are furnished with beingl 
adnpted to their respective situations. 

Kxistence is a bkssing to those beings only which are en- 
dowed with perception ; &: is in a manner thrown away apoa 
dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beingl 
which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we*^ 
find, from the bodies which lie under our observation, that - 
matter is only made as the basis and support of animals; . 
and that there is no more of the one than what is necessary •= 
for the existence of the other 

Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree 
of perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which 1 have 
often pursued with great pleasure to myself^ I shall enlarge 
farther upon it, by considering that part of the scale of 
beings, which comes within out knowledge. 

There are some living creature8,wnich are raised but jait 
above dead mntter. To mention only that species of shell- 
fish, which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to 
the surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on being 
severed from the place where itgre w. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have do other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad* 
ditional one of hearing ; others of smell ;and others, of sight. 
"\lt is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variiety of spe- 
cies, before a creature is formed, that^s complete in all iti ' 
senses • and evea among these, there is such a different de- 
gree of perfection, in the sen^e which one animal enjoys be- 
yond what appears ia anothcr,that though the sense in differ- 
ent animals is distinguished by the same common denomina- 
tion, it seems almost of a different natureKlf, after this, we 
look into the several inward perfections orcanning and saga- 
city, or what we generally call instinct, we find them rising, 
after the same manner,imperceptibly one above another ; & 
receiving additional improvements, according to the species 
ID which they are implanted. This progress in nature is so 
rerjr gradozl^ that the most i^ttteiCX oC %xiisi€erior s^cieSi 
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M rery sear to the most imperfect of that which is im- 
Mtelj ahove it. 

be exaberaat and overflowing^ goodness of the Sil^reme 
ig, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, 
have before hinted, in his having made so very little mat- 
at least whaffalls within our kj^/s^ledge, that does not 
rm with life. Nor is his goodniess J|ess seen in the diver- 

than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he made 
3ne species of animals, none of the rest would have en- 
d the happinei^s of existence : he has therefore, «p«ct/!«(i, 
ii creation, every degree of life, every capacity of being. 
! whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is filled 
rtth divers kinds of creatures, rising one after another, 
Q ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions and 
ations from one species to another, are almost in8ensible« 
s intermediate space is so well husbandied and managed, 

there is scarcely a degree of perception, which does 
appear in some one part of the world of life. Is the 
Iness, or (he wisdom of the Divine Being, more mani- 
id in this his proceeding T^ 

'here is a consequence, be^des those I have already 
tioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
going considerations. If the scale of being rises by so 
liar a progress, so high as man, we may by parity of 
on, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through 
e beings which are of a superior natire to him ; since 
e 18 infinitely greater space and room for different de- 
(i of perfection, between the Supreme Being and man, 

between man and the most despicable insect. / 
I this great system of being, there is no creature so won- 
al in its nature, and which so much deserves our particu- 
ittention, as man ; who fills up the middle space between 
inimal and the intellectual nature, the visible and the in- 
ile world ; and who is that link m the chain of being, 
:h forms the connexion between both. So that he who, 
le respect, is associated with angels and archangels, and 
look upon a being of infinite perfection as his father, and 
bighest order of spirits ao his brethren, may, in another 
ect, say to " corruption, thou art my father, and to the 
D, thou art my mother and my sister.^' addisojt, 

SECTION XKI. 

Trust in the cam of Providence recommended* 

an, considered in himself, is a very helplesSi and a very 

P 
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>v retched being. He » subject eTery moq^nt to the frei 
est calSimities and misfortunes. He is beset with da 
on all sides ; and may become unhappy by nnmberless 
alties, which he could not foresee, nor have prevented had? 
he foreseen them. ^ 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many ao* ^ 
cidents, that we are under the care of om who directs cofrr 
tingencies, and has in his hands the management of e?eiy r 
thing that is capable of annoying or offending ot ; who kuowi r" 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is alwayi readjtvt 
bestow it on those who ask it of him. ^ 

The natural homage, which such a creature owes to soia-^ 
finitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him ftr^ 
the blessing^ and conveniences of life ; and an habitual tnafP 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and diflkol*^ 
ties as may befnll us. | 

The man who always livefi in thisdispositibn of mindylnsl 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human naturei 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation ta 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upoa 
his own weakness and imperfection, "he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his safety, and his welfare. He finds his want of 
foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sop- 
port. He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when 
he knows that his helper is almighty .'^In short, the penoa 
who has a firm trust in the Supreme Bein^, is powerful in his 
.power, wise by his wisdom,happy by bis happiness. He reaps 
the benefit of every divine attribute ; and loses his own in- 
sufficiency in the fulness of. infinite perfection. To make our 
lives more easy to us, we are commanded to put our (rustia 
him, who is thus able to relieve and succour us; the Divine 
Goodness having made such a reliance a duty,notwith8tandiDg 
we should have been miserable, had it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives, which might be made use pf {(T 
recommend this duty to us, 1 shall only take notice of those 
that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised, he will 
not fail those who put their trust in him. 

Bat without considering the supernatural blessing, which 
accompanies this duty, we may observe, that it has a natural 
tendency to its own reward ; or, in other words, that fUi 
firm trust and confidence in the great Disposer of all' thiqgli 
cootribute very much to the gelling clear of any afflictiaiL 
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^ to the bearing of it mftjnfuHy. A person who believes he 
kM his succour at band, and that he acts in the sight of his 
friend, often eierts himself beyond his abilities ; and does 
tronders, that are not to be matched by one who is not anima- 
ted with sach a confidence of success. Trust in the assistance 
of an Almighty Being, naturally produces patience, hope, 
cheerfulness, and all other dispositions of mind, which al- 
leviate those calamities that we are not able to remove. ^ 

The practice of this virtue adminiMers great comfort to the 
Bind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but most of 
all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the 
> last moments of its separation : when it is just entering on 
another state of existence, to converse with scenes, and ob- 
» jects, and companions, that are altogether new ; what can 
sopport her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, such 
•Dziety, such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares 
apon HIM, who first gave her being ; who has conducted her 
through one stage of it ; and who will be always present, to 
guide and comfort her in her progress through eternity ? 

▲DDISeif, 

SECTION XXIh 

Piety and gratitude enliven prosperity^ 

Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high de* 
j^ree, to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. 
The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of another, 
gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and 
gives to any possession which is agreeable in itself a double 
relish, from its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred 
I by men, 1 acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human 
virtue is never perfect; and sometimes unreasonable expecta- 
tions on the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of de- 
pendence on the other,corrode in secret the pleasures of bene- 
fits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grounds of 
jealousy.. But nothing of this kind can afifect the interconrse^ 
of gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinter- 
ested : and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, 
a good man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims 
at no end but the happiness df those whom he blesses, and 
who desires no return from them, but a devout and thankful 
heart. While others can trace their prosperity to no higher 
scarce than a concurrence of worldly causes ;and, often, of 
mean or trifling incidents, which occasionally favoured their 
iesigna: with what superior satisfacliou d^^f^ \b!^%^tH^^<^QC 
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God remark the hand of that gracious povrer which balb 
raised him ap ; which hath happily conducted him through 
the rarious steps of life, and crowned him with the most fa- 
Tourable distinction beyond his equals ? '^,... 

Liet us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the past 
but a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, enters 
into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuoas, who in 
their pro<iperous days hear this voice addressed to them,^^ Gs 
thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a ' 
cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth thy works." He who ; 
is the author of their prosperity, eives them a title to enjoy, ' 
with complacency, his own gifSJLWbile bad men snatch the 
pleasures of the world as by stfalth', without countenance 
from the great Proprietor of the world, the righteous sit 
openly down to the feast of life, under the smile of approving 
heaven. No guilty fears damp their joys. The blessing of 
God rests upon all that they possess ; his protection surrounds 
them ; and hence, ^* in the habitations of the righteous, is 
found the voice of rejoicing and salvation." A lustre on* 
known to others, invests, in their sight, the whole face of na- 
v/ture. Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 

^prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smil- 
ing aspect, both of the powers above, and of the abjects be- > 
1 ow. Not only have they as full a relish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with their divine benefactor. In all that is good / 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of natare,Sl 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social/ 
life,they raise their affection to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of theii^ 
pleasure8,by adding intellectual, and spiritual^to earthly joys/i 
For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark ▼ 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he. wrote the twenty>third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner,with the hap- 
py and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm. 
In the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable 
simplidty of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as ^^ his 
Shepherd ;" happier in ascribing all his success to Divine fa- 
.vour, than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his 

S/grms ! How many instan'tes of divine goodness arose before 

f him in pleasing remembrance, when, with such relish, ht 

speaks of the ^^ green pastures and still wate^, beside which 

Ood bad led him f of his cup which he had made to orerfloft ; 
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iQ^I and of the table which he had prepared for him in the pre- 
tj^i -flence of his enemies P' With what perfect tranqaillity does 
he look forward to the time of his passings through ^4he val- 
ley of the shadow of death ;^^ unappalled by that sceptre, 
irbose most distant appearance blasts the prosperity of sin- 
oftra ! He fears no evil, as long as '4he rod and the staff^^ of 
bis Divine Shepherd are with him ; and, through all the an- 
knowD periods of this andof fature existence, commits him- 
lelfto his guidance with secure and triumphant hope: ^^Sure- 
]j goodness and mercy will follow mo all the days of my life ; 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever^^%-What 
a purified,8entimental enjoyment of prosperity is hereexhib- 
ited ! How different from that gross relish of worldly plea- 
6nre8,which belongs to those who behold only the terrestrial 
aide of things; who raise their views to no higher objects than 
the succession of human contingencies, and the weak efforts 
of human ability ; who have no protector or patron in the 
heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm their 
hearts with gratitude and trust ^'yL^ blair. 



SECTION xxni. 

Virtue^ when deeply rooted^ is not subject to the influence of 

fortune. 

le city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordS|d Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the 
Sidoqfcps should think most worthy of that honour. Hephes- 
tion Hwg at that time resident with two young men of dis- 
tinction, offered them the kingdom, but they refused it, tell- 
ing him that it was contrary to the laws of their country, to 
admit any one to that honour, who was not of the royal fami- 
\fiiHe then,having expressed his admiration of their disin- 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of thei royal race, 
whomightrememberthathehad received thecrown through 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been am- 
bitious of this high honour, they made choice of Abdolony- 
mos, whose singular merit had rendered him conspicuous, 
even in the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to 
the royal family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him 
to the necessity of cultivating a garden^ for a small stipend, 
ia the suburbs of the city.^C^ 

While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding ills 
iparden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in tbi^ir hands 
the ensigns of royality,approached him and saluted him kin^« 
Thefinformed hitn that Alexander bad ap^o\\A^^\i\\Gk\.^ ^^ 
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office ; and required him immediately to exchange his rustic i ' 
garb, aod utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and seep- ^ 
tre. At the same time, they admonished him,when he should a 
be seated on the throne, & have a nation in his power, not to ^ 
forget the humble condition from which he bad been raised.'^i^ 

All thi8,at the first,appeared to Abdolonymus as an illosion/i 
of the fancy,or an insult offered to his poverty. He requested e 
them not to trouble him farther with their impertinent jests; -i 
and to find some other way of amusinfi^ themselves, whicl| ; 
might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obsciire . \ 
habitation. — At length, however, they convinced him, that 
they were serious in their proposal, and prevailed upon him 
to accept the regal office,and accompany them to the palace. 

No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
murmurs in every pl&ce, till at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
sent for*; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
had borne his poverty. ^W^ould to Heaven,'^ replied Abdo- 
lonymus, ^Hhat 1 may.t)e Me to bear my crown with equal 
moderation: for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing • 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desired,'' From this 
answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wi8dom,tha< 
he confirmed the choice which had been made ; and annexed 
a neighbouring province to the government of*Sidon. 

QUINTUS CVRT1VS« 

SECTION XXIV. 

The. Speech o/*Fabriciu8, a Roman ambassador, to king Pyrr- 
hus who attempted to bribe him to his interests^ by the offer 
of a great sum of money. 

With regard to my poverty, the king has,indeed,been just- 
ly informed* My whole estate consists in a house of but mean 
appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from which, by my 
own labour, I draw my support. But if, by any means, thou 
hast been persuaded to think that this poverty renders me of 
less consequence in my own country,or in any degree unhap- 
py , thou aft greatly deceived. I have no reason to complain 
of fortune : she supplies me with all that nature requires; and 

. if I am without superfluities, I am also free from the desire of 
tlMi^a. With these, 1 confess I should be more able to succour 
tlh»iiece8sitous,the only advantage for which thewealtby are 
to be eoried ; but small as my possessions are, I can still cob^ 

tribute soiDethiog to the supporl QUYk^^\^V&^^>\i^.^d5ftVi^'«&sBA 
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of my friends. With respect tohonours^mj couotryplaces me, 
poor as I am, upoD a level with the richest : for Rome knows 
no qualifications forj^reat employments, but virtue & ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies of 
f religion; she intrusts meivith the command pf her armies; she 
con^des to my care the most importaht negociations. My 
pofertydoes not lesson the weight and influence of my coun- 
sels in the senate. The Roman people honour me for that 
Terj poverty, which king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. 
They^know the many opportunities I have had to enrich my- 
Belf,Without censure; they are convinced of my disinterested 
zeal for their prosperity, and ifl have any thing to complain 
of, in the return they make me, it is only the excess of their 
applause. What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and sil- 
ver ? What king can add any thing to my fortune ? Always 
attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have 
a mind free from self-reproach ; and I have an honest fame. 

, SECTION XXV. 

* 

Character o/* James I, king of England* 

No prince,so little enterprising and so inoffensive,was ever 
so much exposed to the opposite extren>es of calumny and 
flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which be* 
gan >n his tipne, being still continued, have made his charac- 
ter by as much disputed to this day, as is commonly'that of, 
princesjvho are our contemporarievMany virtues,however, 
it must be owned, he was possessed of; but nDot dbe of them 
pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. 
His generosity bordered on profusion,his learning on pedant- 
ry ,his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cun- 
niog,his friendship on light fancy and boyish fondness. While 
he imagined that he was only maintaining his own authority, 
he may perhaps be suspected in some of his actions, and still 
more of his pretensions, to have encroached on the liberties 
of his people. While he endeavoured,by an exact neutrality, 
to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he was able 
to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. His capa- 
city was considerable, but fitter to discourse on general max- 
ims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct 
of private life,thanto the government of kingdoms. Awkward 
in his pierson,and ungainly in his manners,he was ill quolified 
■fs^command respect: partial h undiscerning in his affections, 
iat&was littlp Gtt^d to acquire general \on ^« 05 ^ feOc\^ Vfc^s^ 
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per,more than of a frugal jadgment ; exposed to onr ridiciile 
from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by his freedom 
from pride and arrogance. And, upon thewhole, it may b6 
pronounced of his character, that all his qualities wecenl- 
lied with weakness, and embellished by humanity. Pdtiilieil' 
courage he was certainly devoid of; and from thence chiefa 
is derived the strong prejudice,which prevails against hispij^. 
sonal bravery : an inference,howevcr,which must be 01 
from general experience, to be extremely fallaciooi. 

SECTION XXVI. 

CHARLES V, emperor of Germany^ resigns his dominions. aiit\ 

retires from the world. 

This great eiTtperor, in the plenitude of his power,aDd in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the heart of 
man,took the extraordinaryresolution to resign his kingdoms; 
and to withdraw entirely from any concern in business or the 
affairs of this world,in order that he might spesd the remain- 
der of his days in retirement and solitude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection, nor extraordinary discernment, to 
discover that the state of royalty is not exempt from cares 
and disappointments; though most of those who are exalted 
to 1 throne^ find solicitude, and satiety, and disgust, to be 
their perpetual attendants,in that envied pre-eminence; yet, 
to descend voluntarily from the supreme to a subordinate sta- 
tion, and to relinquish the possession of power in order to at- 
tain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to be an effort too 
great for the human mind... Several instances, indeed, occur 
in history, of monarchs who have quitted a throne, and have 
ended their days in retirement. But they were either weak 
princes, who took this resolution rashly, and repented of it 
as soon as it was taken ; or unfortunate princes, from vfhose 
hands some strong rival had wrested their sceptre, and com- 
pelled them to descend with reluctance into a private station. 
Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of holding 
the reins of government, who ever resigned them from de- 
liberate choice and who continued, during many years, to 
enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire, towards 
the power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

No wonder, then, that Charleses resignation should fill all 

Europe with astonishment; and give rise,both among his con- 

temporaries^ and among the historians of that period,to vari- 

oas coDJectures concerning the moVvv^^ vjV\Oii^^v^T\£k\\i^\^ 
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prince, whose ruling passion had been nniformlj the love of 
j^wer^at the age of fiftj-six^when objects of ambition operate 
with fall force on the mind, and ar^ pnrsaed with the great- 
est ardonr, to take a resolation so singular and unexpected. 
•The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, haTing as* 
sembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated 
himaelf, for the last time, in the chair of state ; on one side of 
which was placed his son, and on the other, his sister the 
|iieen ef Hungarj^regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid 

" lae of the grandees of Spain and princes of the empire 
ling behind hin^. The president of the council of Flanders, 

bis command, explained, in a few words, his intention in 
ailing this extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read 
the instrument of resignation, by which Charles surrendered 
to his son Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority 
in the Low Countries ; absolving bis subjects there from their 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer 
to Philip his lawful heir; and to serve him with the same 
loyalty and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a 
course ofyears, in support of his government. 

Charles then rose from bis seat, leaning on the shoulder 
of the prince of Orange ^because he was unable to stand with- 
out support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and, from 
a paper which he held in bis hand, in order to assist his mem- 
ory,he recounted,with dignity,but without ostentatjpn,all the 
great things which he had undertaken and performed, since 
the commeucement ofhis administration. He observed, that 
from the seventeenth year ot'his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving no portion 
ofhis time for the indulgence ofhis ease, and very little for 
the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either in a pacific or 
hostile manner, be had visited Germany nine times, Spain six 
times, France four times, Ltj^lj^Ti^evepJ^^Sfthe Low Countries 
ten times, England twice/Afridn td cCti^, and had made ele- 
ven voyages by sea ; thit while his. heal tb'pLOfoiitted him to 
discharge his duty,and th)^ tlggur ofhis constitution was equal 
in any degree, to the arduous ojSice of governing dominions so 
exten8ive,he had never shunned labour, nor repined under fa- 
tigue.; that now, when bis health was broken, and his vigour 
exhausted by the rago of an incurable distemper, his growing 
infirmities admonished him to retire ; nor was he so fond of 
reigning, as to retain the sceptre in an impotent hand, which 
was no longer able to protect his subjects, or to render them 
happy; that instead of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and 
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scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, ac* 
castomed already to goTern, and who added to the vigoarof 
youth all the attention and sagacity of maturer years ; that if, 
during the coarse of a long administration, he had committed 
any materal error in government, or if, under the pressure of 
so many and great affairs, and amidst the attention which hs 
had been obliged to give to them, he had either neglected or 
injured any of his subjects, he now implored their forgive- 
ness ; that, for bis part, he should ever retain a gratefal 
sense of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the 
remembrance of it along with bim to the place of his retrett, 
as his sweetest consolation, as well as the best reward for 
all bis services ; and in his last prayers to Almighty God, 
would pour forth his ardent wishes for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his father's band,^' If says he, ^^ I had lefl you, by my 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 
additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might have still retained,! may well expect the 
warmest espressions of thanks on your part. With these, 
however, I dispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
is in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
justify the extraordinary proof which 1 give this day of my 
paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for religon ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; 
and if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to en-^ 
J03' the traoquillity of private life, may you have a son en- 
dowed with such qualities that you can resign your sceptre to 
him, with as much satisfaction as I give up mine toyou.^' 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse, the whole audience 
melted into tears ; some from admiration of his magnanimity ; 
others softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to his people ; and all were aSiected with the 
deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had distinguish- 
ed the JVetherlands, his native country, with particular 
marks of bis regard and aUac\iiaeix\« 
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SECTION XXVII. 

The same subject continuecL 

A few weeks after the resignation of the Netberlandtf, 
7harles,iD an assembly no less splendid, & with a eerenoonial 
Kiaallj pompons, resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, 
rith all the territories depending on them, both in the old 
uad iQ the new world. Of all these vast possessions, he re- 
er?ed nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
housand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to 
tSbrd him a small sum for acts of beneficence and chanty. 
Nothing now remained to detain him from Uiat retreat for 
irbich he languished. £very thing having been prepared 
iome time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburgh in Zea- 
land, where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way 
thither, he passed throtigh Ghent - and after stopping there a 
few days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, 
ivhicb arises in the mind of every man in the decline of life, 
Ml visiting the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes 
ind objects familiar to him in his early youth, he pursued his 
loacney, accompanied by his son Philip, his daughter arch- 
Jachess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
|;ary^ Maximilian, his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
the Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismiss- 
ed them, with marks of his attention or regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the teofll^ness of a father who em- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of 
a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

His voyage was prosperous arid agreeable; and he arrived 
at Laredo in Biscay ,on the eleventhdayafter he leA Zealand. 
As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering hioiself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and.«aid, ^^ Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee,thou common mother of man- 
kind.'' From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There be 
took a last and tender leave of his two sisters; whom he would 
not permit to accodapany him to his solitude,though they en- 
treated it with tears : not only that they might have the con- 
solation of contributing, by their attendance and care,to miti- 
gate or to sooth his sufierings, but that they might reap in« 
struction and benefit, by joining with him in those pious ex- 
erciseSfto which he had consecrated the remainder of his days. 

From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia in 
Estf emadura* He had passed through that city a gi:eat many 
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years before ;^and having been struck at that time with the )L 
delightful situation of the monastery of St. Justus, belonging ^ 
to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant from that ii 
place,he had then observed to some of his attendants,that this i 
was a 8pot to which Diociesian might have retiredwith plea* > 
8ure. The impression had remained so strong on his mind, e 
that he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat: -v^It was ^ 
seated in a rale of no great extent, watered by a small 6rook| ^ 
and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees, n 
From the nature of the soil,as well as the temperatiire of the J 
climate, it was esteemed the most healthful and delicious sit- 
uation in Spaij^^Some months before his resignation, he had 
sent an architect thither, to add a new apartment to the mo- 
nastery ,for his accommodation; but he gave strict orders that 
the style of the building should be such as suited his present \ 
station, rather than his former dignity. It consisted only of 
six rooms,fourof them in the form of friars^ cells, with naked 
walls; the other two,each twenty feet 8quare,were hungwith 
brown cloih,and furnished in the most simple manner. They 
were all on a level with the ground ; with a door on one side 
into a garden, of which Charles himself had given the plan^ 
and had filled it with various plants, which he proposed to 
cultivate wi4b-his own hands. On the other side, they €om« 
municated with the cllli])%l of the monastery,in which he was 
to perform his devotions^^Into this humble retreat, hardly 
sufficient for the corofo4fP|| accommodation of a private 
gentleman, did Charles ^nteT^ with twelve domestics only. 
He buried there,in solitude and silence, his grandeur,his am- 
bition,togetberwith all those vast projects,wbicb,during half 
a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terrors of his arms, and the 
dread of being subjected to bis power. • 

In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
himself,aswould have suited the condition of a private person 
of a moderate fortune. Bistable was neat but plain* nis do- 
mestics few 1 his intercourse with them familiar^ all the cum- 
bersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his person 
were entirelv abolished,as destructive of that social ease and 
tranquillity, which he courted, inr order to sooth the remain- 
der of his days. As the mildness of the climate,together with 
his deliverance from the burdens and cares of government, 
procured him,at first,a considerable remissioti from the acute' 
pains with which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, 
perbap^j more complete BaUsfacUou iiv tbU humble solitude, 
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thuQ all hi6 grandeur had ever yielded biin.\The ambitiouf 
thoughts «nd projects which had so long engrossed and dis- 
quieted him, were qaite effaced from his mind. Far from 
taking any part in the political transactions of the princes of 
Europe, he restrained his coriositj eren from any inquiry 
eooceming them ; and he seemed to view the busy scene 
which he had abai^doned, with all the contempt and indif- 
Csrence arising from his thorough experienoe of its vanity, 
as well as from the pleasing reflection of naving disentan- 
gled himself from its cares. .. dr. robertsor. 
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PART II. 

PIECES m POETRY. 



CHAP. L 

ICLECT SINTUfOBS AND PABAGKArBS* 

SECTION L 

SHORT AND EASY SENTENCES. 

Education. 

^TIS education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree^s inclined. 

Candour* 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
And make each daj a critic on the last. 

Reflection* 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue* 
The prirate path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

Necessary knowledge easily attained* 

Oar needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedged, lies open lo lifers common field; 
^V* And" bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disappointment* 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
As bees in^ow^i^s ; and stings us with success. 

Virttums elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great 9 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys* 
Extended views a narrow mind extend* 

Natural and fanciful life* 
Who lives to natnre» rarely can be poor; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich ; 

JiOTE. 

In the first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a coostdenbl* vari 
Qfpoeticai catutniGtioa, Sh the |Ouo( ceate*! preparatory exersiie. 
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Charity. 

Id faith and hope, the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind^s concern is charitj. 

TTie prize mf virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soaPs calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is Tirtoe's price. 

Sense and moiaty connected, 
Distrostful sense with modest caution speaks • 
It still looks homis, and short excursions makes 
But rattling nonsense in foil ToUeys breaks. 

Moral ditcipline salutary. 
HeaTon g^ves us friends to bless the present scene } 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next* 
All evils n&toral, are moral goods ; 
All discipliie, indulgencei on the whole. 

Present blessings undervalued. 
Like birds, whose beauties laniiruish, half conceard, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and ^old, 
How blessings brighten as they take tlieir flight ! 

Hope. 
Hope, of all passions most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man 8 heart, at once, inspirits and serenes* 

Happiness modest and tranquiL 

— Never man was truly blest. 

But it composed, and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or- in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Tifcc tear of sympathy. 
¥o radiant pearl, which crested fortune wean^ 
No gem; that twinkling hangs from beauty ^s ears, 
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Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch adoriri 
Nor risiag sans that gild the Teraal mom, 
ShiDe wiUi soch lustre, as the tear that breaks, 
Per others^ wo, down Virtae's manly cheeks. 

SECTION IL 

TKMXB IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DifFERBNr 

LENGTH. 

6lis$ of celestial Origin* 

Kestuss mortals toil for nought ; 
"Bliss iQ rain from earth i^ soaght ; 
Bliss, a natjre of the sky. 
Never waoders* Mortals, try ; 
There you. cannot seek in rain ; 
for to seek her is to gain« 

The Possums. 
The passions are a nitto'rons erowd| 
Imperions, positire, and loud. 
Curbthese licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life ; 
If they grow mutinous, and raire, 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence recommended. 
Tis providence alone secures, 
In ev'ry change, both mine and yours. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape; 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with sileqt tread. 
Found oft'nest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Epitcgph^ 
How Iov'd« how valu'd oioe, avails thee not, 
To whom related, oi^by whom begot : 
A heap of dust, alone remains of thee ; 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Fame. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
FhjB round the head^ but comes not to the heart. 
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Ooe self-approTiDg hoar, whole yean oatireigbt 
Of stupid staren, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcelloa exiPd feels, 
Than Caesar with^a senate at his heels. 

Virtue the guardian of youth. 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 
Gay as the mom ; bright glows the Temal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fait day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrise. 
But yonder comes the pow Wul king of day. 
Rejoicing in the east The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the monntain^s brow, 
Illumed with fl«id gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, new, apparent all 
Aslant the dew.bright earth, and coloured air. 
He lo6)(s in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
On roi&ks, and hills, and towers, and wandering stream i^ 
High gleaming from afar. 

Selfgooemment. 
May I govern my passions with absolute away ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. • 

Shq^herd. 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 

SECTION III. 

VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS INTERR06A:riONS9 

AND PARENTHESES. 

Competence, 

A competence is all we can enjoy ; 

Oh ! be content, where Heaven can give no more ? 

Rejlection essential to happiness* 
Much joy not only speaks small bappintss, 
But happiness that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd in reflection stand ? 
And^ in a tempest, can reflection \\s^% 
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FritAdshipm 

Can ^old gain frieDdsbip T ImpiideDce of hope ! 
At well mere man ao angel might hegeL 
Love, and lo?e odIj, it the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, Init what has found a friend in thee. 
AH like the purchase ; few the price will paj : 
And this makes friendi soch miracles helow. 

PaJtimct. 
Beware of desperate steps. The darkest daj 
(Live till to morrow) will have passM awaj. 

Laxurjf. 

■ O luiary I 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states. 
What drearj change, what min is not thine ! 
How doth thj bowl intoxicate the mind ! * 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, « ' 
How dost thon lore the'fortonate and great! 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Virtuous acthnty. 
Seize, mortals ! seize the transient hoar 
Improve each moment as it flies : ^ 

Lifers a short summer — man a flowV ; 
He dies — Alas ! — how soon he dies ! 

TTu source ofKapjpintss. 
j^easbn^s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence i 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid emotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature t Can 
^he stormy pas8io*D8 in the bosom roll. 
While ev^ry gale is peace, and ev'17 grove 
Is melody f 

Solitude.* 

O sacred solitude ; divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her iovM embrace 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocQice and peace. 

*Bx McUtude here is me^nt a Itmponn lAOnausmiK&m^^ ^«Si3^ 
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There from the ways of men laid safe aaborei 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar; 
There, blessed with health, with bos^oess DOparplex^t^ 
This life we relish, and ensure the next. 

Presume not on tO'tnorrow. 
In haman hearts what bolder thoughts can rise, 
Than man^s presamption on to-morrow's dawn ? ' 
Where is' to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sore to none. 

Sum yiyinms 7immiit« 
ITAtM we Kv€ let us ln>€. 

^ Live, while 70a live,'' the epicure would saj, 
^^ And seize the pleasures of the present day." 
^^ Live, while you live,'^ the sacred preacher cries 
^ And s^?e to God each moment as it flies," 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure, when I live to thee * — doddbidgc. 

SECTIQNIV. 

TERSE8 IX TARIOUS FORMS. 

The security of Virtue^ ^ 
Lrr coward guilt, with pallid fear/ ' 

To shelt'^riDg caverns fly. 
An J justly dread the vengfbl fate, 
That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose law, 
» The threat'ing storms obey. 
Intrepid virtue smiles secui*e) 
As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation^ 
And Oh ! by error's force subdu'd, 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Prepost'rous shuns the latent good, 

And grasps the specrous ill. 
Not to my wish, but to ray want, 

Do thou thy giAs apply ; 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest granft : 

What ill, though ask'd, deny. 

Coiwp€tsix(m. 
I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the w ood- pigeons breed : 
Bat let mo that plunder fofbeai \ 
She will sajr, 'tis a barbafot%&ee&« 
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For he ne^er cao be troe, she averred, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 

Aod I loF^d her the more, when I heard 
Sach tenderness fall from her toogae. 

Epitaph. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unkDown ; 
Fair Science frownM not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked hin^ for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

HeaTon did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to misVy all he had — a tear: 

He gained from Hearen ('twas all he wish'd) a friei 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Jay and sorrow connected% -«. 

Still, where rosy pleasure leads. 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads, 
Approaching comfort^s view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sable tints of wo ; 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 

77te golden mean* 
He that holds fast the golden mean^ 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, * * 

Feels not the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man^s door, 

Imbitrriog all bis state. 
The tallest pines feel roost the pow'r 
Of wint'ry blast ; the loftiest tdw'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground* 
The bolts that spare the mountains side. 
His clood-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread' the ruin round. 

Moderate views and aims recommended* 
With passions unruffled, untainted with pnd6, 
By peasoKkjny life let me square ; 
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The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest are b«t folly and care. 
How Tainly through infinite trouble and strif<^ 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they please may enjoy. 

Attachment to Hfe^ 
The tree of deepest root is found 
Leant willing still to quit the ground ; 
^was therefore said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with years, 
• So much, that in our later stages, 
When pains grow sharp, and sickneu ragea, 
The greatest loye of life appears. " » 

V%rtw?s address to pleasure/^ 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young jet enervate, old yet never wise. 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
Tain, idi% delicate, in thoughtless ease. 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend ; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

With aorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Grieved with the present, of the past ashamM, 
They live,. and are despised; they die, no more ate 
nam^d» 

SECTION V. 

TERSES m WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGN! 

TION. 

^ Smooth and rough verse. 

'^orr is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother nun«ber8 flows. 
^ut when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roa^. 

Slow motion imitated. 
^hen Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
'^be line too labours, and the words move slow^ 

-^ Swijl and easy motion* 

^ot so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

' u«a o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the instill. 
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Felling tress m a wood* 
Load sounds the aze, redoablioi^ strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides roand the forest harls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ,* 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thonder down* 

Sound of a bow-string. 

■ ^The string let flj 

TwangM short and sharp, like the khrill swallow's crj. 

The PheasanU 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exalting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and Charybdis. 
Sire Scylla there a scene of horror f f 'ma, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms* 
When the tide rashes from her rumbling caTes, 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waY.ei» 

Boisterous and gentle sounds 
Two craggj rocks projecting to the main, ' 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
Within, the wares in 9ofter murmurs glide ; 
Aod ships secure without their halsers ride. 

Laborious and impetuous motiosu 
With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone; 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
^!*bMnders impetuous down, and smokes along the grooad. 

Rt^lar and slow maoement^ 
First march the heavy mules securely slow; 
O^er hills, o^er d ale^ o^er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion slam and difficult, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, like a wounded snake, drag^ its slow length aloi^.- 

A rock torn from the brow of a mountainm 
Still gathering force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leap^ and thunders down, impetuous to the plain 

^Extent and violence of the waves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore« 

Pensive numbers. 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heav'nly pensive contemplation dwells, 
Jjad erer-mnsiDg melaiicboVf tevgoa. 
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Battle. 
■Arms OD annour clashing braj'd 



Horrible discord ; aod the madding wheels 
Of brazen far J ragM. 

Sound imitating reluctance. 
For who, to duo^b forgelfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e^er resign'd ; 
I^eft the warm precincts of the cheerful daj, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind f 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 

Connuhial affection. 
The 1o?e that cheers lifers latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preser?^ by rirtue from declension, 
Becomes not wear^ of attention: 
Bat lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind i 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expressioi. 
Shows love to be a mere profession t 
Proves that the heart is none of his. 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swarms ofjlying insect^. 
Thick in yon stream of light a thousand ways, 
Upward, and downv^ard, thwarting and convolvM, 
The qoiv'ring nations sport ; till tempest- wing'd. 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
£v^n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
' An idle summer life, in fortune^s shine, 
A season''s glitter i Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice . 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 

Beneficence its onon reward. 
My fortune (for IMl mention all. 
And nipre than you dare tell) is small i. 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store, ' 
And want goes smiling from my do^t* 
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Will forty riiillingB warm Um breflft 
Of worth or iodortry diitremM ! 
This tiiiD 1 chcerfolly iniparti 
Tis fourscore pleasaret to mj heart: 
And jod maj make, bj meant like these, 
Five talents tee, whenVr joa please. 
'Tis trae mj little parse grows light i 
fiat then I sleep so sweet at night I 
This grand specific will proTail, 
When all the doctor's o}>iates fail. 

VxrHu the best treasure* 
Virtue, the streneth and beantj.ef the soa]| 
Is the best gift of Heaven : H happiness 
That, OTen above the smiles and frowns of fate, 
Eialts great nature's favorites ' a wealth 
That ne'er encamberf ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the onlj good 
Mao justly boasts of, or can call bis owtf. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's wanti 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fairest li^t % 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 

Conten^latiafi* 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep. 
Let me associate with the serious night. 
And contemplation her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake bffth' intrusive cares of day. 
And lay-the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train t 
Where are you now ? and what ia your afnoimlC 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sickening thonght ! And yet, deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd, 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy rouni^ ' 

V 
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Pleasures of Piety, 
A Deity believed, is joj begun : 
A Deity adorM is joy advancM ; 
A Dt»ity beloved, is joy matured. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires: 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
O^er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praise, the sweet exaltation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Prav'r ardent opens heaven, let« down a stream 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of maa in audience with the Deity. 



CHAP. II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

7%c bears and the bees. 
As two young bears, in wanton mood. 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood, 
Came where th' industrious bees had storMf 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
O'eijoy'd they seized with eager haste, 
Luxurious on the rich xepast. 
Alarmed at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 
The beasts, unable to sustain 
Th' unequal combat, quit the plain, 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain. 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now, discreeter grown, 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain. 
That pleasure's ever bought with paio* 
So when the eilded baits of vice 
Are placed before our longing eyes. 
With greedy haste we snatch our fiil| 
And swallow down the latentlll : 
But when experience opea our ey^ 
AvMy the fancied pleasure flies. 
It Ses, but oh ! too late we &nd^ 
U leaves a.real sting behind. — mbililegk% 
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SECTION II. 

The nightUgale and the glow-wonn. 

A nifchtingr^ile, that all day long 
Had chcerM the yillage with his soDg, 
Nor yqt at eve his note suspended^ 
Nor ret when eventide wan ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the grouodi 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of bis intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 

^ Did you admire my lamp^^ quoth he^ 
^ As much as I your minstrelsy, 
Tou would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same powV divine^ 
Taught yon to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music,''t with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night.' 

The songster heard his short oration^ 
And, warbling out bis approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence, jarring sectaries may learh 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother Should not war with brother. 
And worry and devour each other : _ * 

But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till lifers poor transient night is S|>ent ; 
Respecting, in each other^s case, 
. The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the naqjiei 
Who studiously make peaoe their aim ; ^ 

Peace, botfaf the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and him that ^es. — cowpuu 
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SECTION, III. 

' The trials of viHue, 
Plac'd on Ihe verge of yonlh. my mmd 

Life's op'ning scene- surveyed ; 
I viewed '}{» ills of various kind, 

Afflicted and afraid. 
But chief my fear the dangers mov'd. 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approved ; 

But O, what toils oppose I 

For see, i^ see ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step 1 tread, 
A hostile world its terrors raise, 

Its snares delusive spread. 

O how shall I, with heart prepared, 

Those terrors learn to meet ? 
How^ from the thousand snares to guard 

My inexperienced feet? 

As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my ten. pies drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat'ry deep, 

An object strange and new, 

Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as T stood, 
>The gathering 8tt)rms around me roar 

And heave the boiling flood.- 

Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 

Approach'd in every wave. 

What hope, or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
ChJ41 fear had fetter'd fast my feet. 

And chain'd my speechless tongae. 

I felt my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high, 

Reprov'd my erring fear. 

<^ What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to devour; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God's decree, 

And thankM owa his pow^r. 
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Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

«Thus far,' th' Almi^btj said, 
*Thu9 far,' do farther, rage ; and here 

**Let thy proud wares be stay'd." 

I heard ; and lo ! at once coDtroll'd, 

The waves, in wild retreat, 
Back on tbemselTes reluctant roll'd, 

And murm'ring left my feet. 

Deeps to assembling deeps in vaia* 

Once more the signal gave ; 
The jthores the rushing weight sustaiD, 

And check th' usurping wave. 

Convinced, in nature'n volume wise. 

The imag'd truth 1 read ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes 

Th' instructive vision fled. 

Then why thus heavy, O my soul i 

Say, why distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roO 

O'er scenes of future ill ? 

Let faith suppress each rising feir, 

Each anxious doubt exclude - 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here^ 

A Maker wise and good ! 

He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to give ; 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 

And faithful to relieve. 

Then why thus heevy, O my soul ! 

Say why, distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er scenes of future ill ? 

Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee round. 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 

And curbs the headlong tide. — mearjcs, 

SECTION IV. 

The youth and the Philosopher. 

A Grecian youth of talents rare « 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
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Had formed for virtue's nobler view, 
By precept aod example too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he passed the gazing throng, ^ 

. With graceful ease, and sinack'd the thong, 
The idiot wonder they expressed, 
Was prais^ and transport to his breast* 
At length, quite vain, he needs would show 
. His Dtiaster what his art could do ; 
And bade bis slaves the chariot lead i 

To^Academus''saCred shade. 
The tremblifig grove confessed its fright. 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned lyre, 
And to their inmost shades retire. 
Hbwe'er, the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring[^ * 

1 he chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gathering crowds, with eager eyes, 
^ And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 
Triumphant to the g^al returned. 
With nobler thirst his bosom burn'd'; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-same track he marks again^. 
Pursues with care th^ nice design. 
Nor ever deviatiiS from the line. 
Amazement seizM the circling crowd 
The youths with emulation IT^^^^d; 
Ev^n bearded sages hail'd the b^ ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 
For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 
And flushed with hope, had caught his eye, 
" Alas ! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
'' Expect no praise from me," (and sigh'd.) 
"With indignation I. survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away - 
The time pofunely squandered there. 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employed, at less expense, 
Had taught thee honour, \ ictue, serine ^ 
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And raised tbee from a coachmaD^ (kte 

To gOFern men, and guide the state.^— wHrra 

SECXrON V. 

Discourse between Adam a»d Eve, trtinng to re 

Now came still eT^aiog oo, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober liT^ry all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
Tbej to their grassy cooch, these to their nests 
Were slunk : all bt^ the wakefn! nightingale. 
She all night long her amVoos descant song : 
Silence was pleased* Now glowed the finnamei 
With living sapphires : Hespems, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clooded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen noveird her peerless light. 
And o^er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve^ ** Fair consort, th' I 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight, incline 
Our eje-Iid?. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployM^ and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or o(mind 
Appointed, which declares his digfnity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all hi^^ays ; 
While other animals iOactive range, 
And of their doings Q66 takes no account. 
To-moYrow, ere fVfeth morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
AncJ.at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrowli| 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growtl 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmootb. 
Ask riddance, if we mean fo tread with ease. 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bids us rest?^ 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn 
^* My author and disposer^ what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey ; so God otdaVoa. 
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With thee conyereing I forget all time ; 
AN seasoDS aod their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasaot the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flowV| 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers and sweet the comiug on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
^nd? these the gems of heaT^n, her starry train ; 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flowV 
Glistening with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs v 
Nor grateful ereniog mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glitt'ring star light, — without thee is tweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these t for whom 
This glorious sights when sleep hath shut all eyes V* 

To whom onr general ancestor reply 'd : 
^' Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eye, 
These have their course to finish round the earth, 
By morrow evening ; and from land to land, 
in order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Ministering light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night x'fgain 
Her old possession, and, extinguish life 
In nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but^ with kindly heat ^ 
Of yarious influence, foment and warm, ^ 

Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sunes more potent ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain ; nor think,though men were none, 
That heayen would want spectators, God want praise \ 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth ^ 
Unseen, both when we wake, and wbei^ we sleep^^ 
•^11 these with ceaseless praise his works behold,! 
Both day and night. How oAen, from the steep 
- Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnigbl uir^ '-T^- 
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Sole, or responsive each to others' notei. 
Singings their great Creator ? Oft in bands. 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch cf iastrumental sounds. 
In full harmonic-number join 'd their songs . 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaT^o.'^ 

Thus talking hand in hand afone they passM 
On to their blissful bo w'r. — — 



-There arriv'd, both stood, 



Both turned and under open sky adored 

The God that made both sky, air, earth and beay^a 

Which they beheld, the moon*s resplendent globe, 

And starry pole. '^ Thou also mad*8t the night, 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employed, 

Ha\'e finish^, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. f. 

Bat thou hast promisM from us two a race, , - * . 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

^^hy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 

•^nd when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.''— mil'^on 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death, < 

Lo ! a form divinely bright 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight , 

Jl seraph of illustrious birth ! jr^ -^ 

^Religion was her name on earth ;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face, 

jJnd blooming with celestial grace ! 

Three shining r herubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings,' and rei?ch*d the plain : 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 

Md pinions flutlVing for the sky ; * 

Here Hope, thjit smiling angel stands, - 

Jtud goliUMfirbors giace her hi^dsi 
^rhpre flJWPy '" robes of white, 
. Fai'-e^st agoraY'rite maid of light. 

Tile seraph ^ok^-T-^*^'Tis Reason's part 

T il| i|> c rn'W lo guild \.\ve \x^ii«v \ -^ 
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To loll the wayward sool to resL 
When hopes aod fears distract the breast. 
Reason may calm this doabuul strife; 
And steer thy bark .through Tarioos life. 
But when the storms of death are nigh. 
And midnight darkness veils the sky, 
Shall reason then direct thy sail, 
Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale f 
Stranger, this skill alone is mine. 
Skill that transcends his scanty line. ^ 

^' Revere tbyself-*thouVt near allied 
To angels on thy better side. ^ 
How various e^er their ranks or kindsi 
Angels are but unbodied minds : 
When the partition-walls decay, 
Men emerge angels from their clay, 
Yes, when the frailer body dies. 
The soul asserts her kindred skies. 
But mindi!, though sprung from heav^oly race^ 
Must first be tutor'd for the place '• 
The joys above are understood. 
And relish'd only by the good* 
Who shall assume this guardian care ; 
Who shall secure their birth-right there? 
Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n." 

^* Know then — who bow the early knee, 
And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wisely, when Temptation waits, 
Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits; 
Who dare to own my injured cause. 
Though fools deride my sacred laws i 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 
TBough persecution lifts her thong • 
Th6ngh all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake and light the fire ; 
Know, that for such superior souls. 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles 2 
Where spirits shine with purer ray, 
And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundless friendship rnleU ; 
(INTo friends that change, no leve that cools !) 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 
And,pour,.andj>oQr upon the soul P' 






* *. 
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i^ But wl/erf^V the p»ssa{|^e to the skies ? — 
Tbe road thro.i)§)i death^s black ?allejr lief. 
Nay, ^o not ^liudder at my tale : 
Tho' dark the shades, yet safe tbe vale* 
This path tbe best of men have trod; 
And who'd decline the road to God ? 
Oh ! Uis a gflorious boon to die ! 
This favour can*t be priz'd too high.'* 

While tbais she npoke, my looks exprefi8*d 
Tbe rap4ares kindling in my breast ; 
My soul a^'d attention gave : 
When the stern monarch of tbe grave, 
With haughty strides approached *• — amazed 
I stood^and trembled as I gaz^d. 
The ser.aph calmM each anxious fear, 
And kindly wipM the falling ,tear; 
Then hastened with expanded wing 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 
• But now what milder scenes arise .! 
The tyrant drops bis hostile guise; 
He seems a yoiith divinely fair, 
In graceful ringlets wave his hair ; 
His wings their whit^ning'plumes display^ 
His burnished pltimes reflect tbe day ; 
Light (lows his shining azure vecft, 
And all the angel stands confessed. 

I viewM the change with sweet surprise . 
And, Oh ! 1 panted for the skies : 
Thank'd beav'n, that e>r I drew my breath; 
And triumpbMia the thoughts of death. — cottoh^ 



CHAP. UU 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The- vanity of wealth. 
No more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store, 
Still endless sighs are breathed for more* 
Oh I quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all Indians treasure buys ! 
To purchase heaven has gold the pow^r 7 
Can gold remove Oie moi\.^\\iQMx1 
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In life can lore be bought with gold 7 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold"? 
No— all that^s worth a wish — a thought,. 
Fair virtue gives unbribM, uabought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. — ^johnsoh. 

SECTION il. 

Nothing formed in vain* 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 

Creative Wisdom ; as if ought was formM 

In vain, or not for admirable ends. 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 

His works unwise, of which the smallest part 

Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind? 

Asif« upon a full proportion^ dome, 

On swelling columns heaved, the pride of art j 

A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 

An inch around, with blind presumption bold, 

Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 

^nd lives the man^ whose universal eye 

Has sw^t at once th' unbounded scheme of things;^ 

MarkM their dependence so, and firm accord, 

As with unfaltVing accent to conclude. 

That this availeth nought T Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 

From infinite perfection, to the brink ' ^ 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 

From which astonished thought, recoiling, turns ? 

Till then alone let zealoufi praise ascend, ^''^ 

•And hymns of holy wonder, to that powitr, 

Whose wisdom shines as lot ely in our minds, 

^8 on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thoi«80n', 

SECTION III. 

On Pride- 

Of all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man^s erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak bead with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never- failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denv'd, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood, and spirits, SFwellM with wioi.. 
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ride, where wit faik, itepe m to oar Jeftace, 
4nd fills op all the mi^tj Yoid of le i c . 
f ooce right reacoD drives that clood awaj; 
rrotb breaks opoo os with resistless daj. 
Trust not joonelf; hot, ji>ar defects to kiioWf 
Make ose of ev^ry friend, and ev'rj foe. 
A little learoiDg is a dangeroos thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draoghts intoxicate the brain ; 
Aud drinking largelj sobers os agiiin. 
FirM at first sight with what the mose imports, 
In fearless jootb we tempt the heigths of arts. 
While, from the bounded level of oor mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengfats behind ; 
Bat, more advanced, behold, with strange snrprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 
So pleased at first the towering ^Ips we trj, 
Mount o^er the vales, and seem to tread the skj ; 
Tb^ eternal onows appear already past, 
^nd the first clouds and mountains seem the iait- 
But, thotfe attain'^d we tremble to surre^ 
The growing lobors of the lengtben'^d way >' 
Th^ increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes ; 
Hills peep o^er hills, and ./flips on wfllps arise. — For& 

SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to brutes censured^ 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Tliough graced with polish'd manners and fine sense 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly s<:t8 foot upon a worm. 

.^n inadvertent st^p may ^ rush the snuil, 

That crawls at evening in the public'patb \ 

But he that has humanity, forewaru'd, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

And charg*d perhaps with venom, that intrudes 

A visiter unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th* alcove, 

The chambers or refectory, may die. 

A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, when held within their proper bounds. 

And guiltless of ofience they range the air, 

Or take their pastime iu Wi^ «^*dc.vQvv6 ^^id. 
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There they are pririlegM. And he that hoiits 

Or harms them there, is gailtjr of a wroi^ ; 

Disturbs th' economy of natare^s realm, 

l¥ho when she formed, designed them an abode. 

The snm is this : if man^6 convenience, health, 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims. 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all — the meanest things that are. 

As free to live and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them all* 

Ye therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. The spring time of our years 

Is soon dishonour^ and defiPd in most. 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. But alas ! none sooner shoots, 

U unrestrained, into lii^xuriant growth. 

Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them all. 

Me^cy to him that shows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act, 

BjTwhich heaven moves in pardoning guilty man. 

And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it in his turn. — cbwrsii. 

SECTION V. ^ 

A paraphrase on the latter part of the sixth chapter of St^ 

^ Matthew. 

When my breast labours with oppressive care, 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 
Oh ! let me listen to the words of life I 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart. 
And thus he raised from earth the drooping heart. 
^^ Think not, when all your scanty stores afford, 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears. 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain. 
And what shall clothe these sbivVing limbs again. 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 
Behold ! and look awajr your Ibw despair— 
^ See the light tenants of the barren air ; 

S 



I 
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To them, nor stores, Dor granaries, beloog ; 
Nanght, but the woodland, and the pleasing song ; 
Tet, yoor kind heavenly Father bends his eje 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To him they sing when spring renews the plain 
To him they cry, in winter^s pinching reign : 
Hot is their music, nor their plaint in vain : 
He hears the gay, and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all;^' 

*^ Obserre the rising lily^s snowy grace. 
Obserre the various vegetable race : 
They neither toil, nor spin^ but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow 
What regfal vestments can with them compare ! 
What king so shining ! or what queen so fair P' 

^^ If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heaven he feeds ; 
If o^er.the fields such lucid robes be spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say t 
Is he unwise ? or are ye less than they ?^^ — thomsov. 

SECTION VI. 

Tht death of a good man a strong incentive to virtue. 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life,<iaite in the verge of heaven* 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 
Receive the blessing, and adore the chance, 
That threw in this Bethesda your disease : 
If unrestor^d by this, despair your cure. 
For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 
A death-bed's a detector of the hea^rt. 
Here tir'd dissimulation drops hermaslg 
Thro' lifers grimace, that mistress of the scene ! 
- Here real, and apparent, are the same. * 
You see the man ; you see his hold on heav'n, 
If sound his virtue, as Philander's sound. ^ 

Heav'n waits not the last moment 9 owns her friends 
On thi^ side death ; and poFnts them out to men ; 
A lecture, silent, but of soyVeign pow'r ! 
To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 
Virtue alone hcs majesty in death ; 
And greztev still, the more the tyrant frowns. — tovko< 
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SECTEONVII. 

JUJUcHons on a future state, from a reoiew of -winter* 

Tis dooe ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered jear* 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How damb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His dei}olate domain. Behold, fond man ! . 
See here thy pictured life : pass some few years. 
Thy flowVing spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 
.Thy sober autumn fading into age. 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, 
J^nd shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fied 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay -spent, festive nights ? those veering thoughts, 
Lost between good and ill, that sharM thy life? 
All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man. 
His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 
Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature hears ' * 

The new-creating word; and starts to life, 
In ev'ry heightened form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason's eye refin'd clears up apace. 
Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous ! now,- 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom oft arraig^'d : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd, ' 

And died neglected - why the good man's share 
In life was gall, and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pinM 
In starving solitude ; while luxury, 
In palaces lay straining her low thought, 
- To form unreal wants • why heaven-born truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge ' why licens'd pain. 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. Ye good dtstress'd ! 
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Te Doble few ! who here uobeodiiig ttand 
Beneath lifers prepare, yet bear up.awh^e. 
And irhat joor bounded yiew which onlj aaw 
A little part, deemed e?il, is no more: 
The storms of wintVj time will qaicklj paat. 
And oneHmboonded spring encircle alL— -THovsoir. 

SECTION VIIL 

AdamPs adoice to Eve^ to avoid temptoHotu 

^< O woman, best are all things as the will 

Of God ordained them^ his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient leA 

Of all that he created, much less man, 

Or aught that might his happy state secure. 

Secure from outward force. Within himseir 

The danger lies, yet lies within bis pow'r : 

Against his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will ; for what obeys 

Reason is free, and reason he made right*; 

But bid her well beware, and still erect. 

Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised, 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid. 

Not then mistrust, but tender love enjoins 

That I should mind thee oft - and mind thou me. . 

Firm we subsist, yet po^ible to swerve. 

Since reason not impossibly may meet 

Some specious object by the foe suborned. 

And fall into deception unaware. 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was warn'd. 

Se'ek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and most likely iffrom me , . 

Thou sever not ; trial will eome unsought. 

Wouldst thou approve thy constancy ? approve 

First thy obedience ; th* other who can know, 

Not seeing thee attempted, who attest ? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus warned thou seem'st. 

Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more: 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 

For GodHowards thee hath done his part ; do thine.^' 

MlLTOir. 
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-^ SECTION IX. 

On procrastination. 

Be wise to-daj ; His madDess to defer : 
Kext daj the fatal precedent wijl plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pnsh'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaTes 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man^s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, '^ That all men are aboat to live :^ 
For erer on the brink of bein^f bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment te think. 
The J, one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne^er will lead ! 
Time lodgfM in their own hands is folly^s vails ; 
That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they canH hot purpose, they postpone.. 
Tis not in folly, not to^scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom tb do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro' ev?ry stage. When young indeed, 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ouraelves ; and only wish. 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In »11 the magnanimity of thought, 
Kesolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shocic of fate 
Strikes thro'their wounded hearts the sudden dread. 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soou close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

S* 
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Et'd with the tender tear wbkh Nature shedB 
O^er those we lo?e, we drop it in their gnrc — t< 

SECTION X. 

That phUoiophy^ which Jlopt at secondary eametj rtfrtt. 

Happy the man who sees a God emploj'd 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Resolving all ei^ents, with their eflfectB 
And manifold resolts, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rale all things, and intend 
The least of oar concerns ; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) coald chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be sorprisM, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs* 
This truth, philosophy, though eagle-eyM 
In nature^s tendencies, oft overlooks ; 
And having found his instrument forgets 
Or di/^reg^rds^ or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the pawV that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot displeasCire against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heaven 
In tempest 9 quits his grasp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon tl^e skin. 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between hisshrivePd lips 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mines 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of hoDM^neal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how tiley woik 
By necessary laws Ibeir sure effects. 
Of actioi) and re-action. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear* 
Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend th'efiect, or heal it ? Has not God 
Stili wrought by means since first he made the irerU 
^Ad didbe not of old empVoy YiSa m^^iA 



To drowD it ? What is his creattoo less 

ThaD a spacious reservoir ofm^aos, 

Formed for his use, aod ready at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve • ask of bim, 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught; 

And leariifthough late^ibe geouioe cause of aU.<-*oowpia 

SECTION XI. 

'^9%dignant sentiment on national prejudices and hatred ; and 

on slavery. 

Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Scpme boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour ef oppression and deceit) 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me mm^.! My ear is painM, 

iky %oul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filPd. 

There. is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 

Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds'his fellow guilty of a skin . 

Not coloured like his own ; and having pew'r 

T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prej. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposM^ 

Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. * 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd, 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 

With stripes, that Mercy, with a Weeding heart) 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beasti 

Then what is man ! And what man seeing thii)^ 

And having humam feelings, does not blush 

.^nd hang his head, to think himself a man f 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
• To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever eam?d* 

No : dear as freedom' is, and in my heart's 

Jvst estimation priz'd above all price i 
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1 had much rather he myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fastCD them od him. 
We have do slaves at home — then why abroad ? 
^nd tbejr themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 
Receive our air,^ that moment they are free ; 
They ti^uch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
.^nd let it circulate through ev'ry vein ^ 
Of all our empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. — gowfer. 



CHAP. IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The morning in sumrmr* 

The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled e^st ; 
Till far o*er ether spreads the wid^niw jk^lo w ; 
And from before the lustre of her face ' 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd step 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro* the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkward : while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning, gaze 
.^t early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad sheplierd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells i 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the mora* 
. '^ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
A&d, springfng from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
Tte cool, the fragnuBt) SkSid V\k^ uVexiX. \i^xyr^ _ . - 
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To itteditatioa due aDd sacred song t 

For is there aogfat in sleep can charm the wise ? 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life t 

Total extinction of th' enh'ght^ed soul ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

Wilder'^d, and tossing thro^ distempered. dre^im^l 

Who would) in such a gloomy state, remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 

And every blooming pleasure waits without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? — raoMSON. 

SECTION If. 

Rural sounds as well as rural sights^ deHgktful^ 

Nor rural sights alone, but rur^l sounds 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind, 

Unnumbered branches waving in the blast. 

And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once* 

Nor less compasiure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that, with a livelier green, 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 

But animated natbre sweeter still, 

To sooth and satisfy the human ear. ^ 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notes 

Nice fingerM art must emulate in, vain ^ 

But cawing rocks, and kites that swim sublime. 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud. 

The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious m themselves, and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only thei'e, please highly for their 8ake% — cowr^. 
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SECTION IIF, 

The rose. 

The rose bad been washed, just washed in a shower, 

Which Mary to Anna convej^d ; 
The plentifol moisture encamberM the flower. 

And weighed down its beaatifol head. 

The cap was all filPd, and the learet^were all wet, 

And it seem'd to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the fioorishiag bnsh where it grew. 

I hastily seizM it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drownM ; - 

•^nd swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapped it — it fell to the ground. 

And sueh, 1 exclaim'd, is the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind. 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 

Already to sorrow resign^. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloomM with its owner awhile ; 

.^nd the tear that is wip^d with a little address, 
May be followed perhaps by a smile.-r-cowrER. 

SECTION IV. 

Care of birds for their young. 

As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho^ the whole loosened spring around her blows, 
Her sympathising partner takes bis stand 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away ; -or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal. Th' appointed time 
With pious toil fulfiird, the callow young, 
WarmM and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 
A helpless family, demanding food 
With constant clamour. O what passions then, 
What melting sentiments of kindly care, 
On the iiew parents seize ! Away they fly 
Affettionate^ and undesim^ b^^t 
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rrhe most delicioDS morsel to their yooDg ; 
^bich equally distribated, agaiQ 
*The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, 
3j fortune sunk, but fonnM of genVous mould, 

Jknd charmed with cares beyond the vulgar breast, 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods^ 

Sostain d alone by providential Heav'n, 

Oft as they weeping eye their infant train, 

Check their own appetites, and give them all. — ^^omson. 

SECTION V. 

aiberiy andslaroery contrasted* Part of a letter writtenjrom 

Italy by Addison^ 

How has kind Heaven adom'd the happy land, 

•^nd scattered blessings with a wasteful band ! 

But what avail her unexhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains, and her su^ny shores, 

With all the gifts that hea?en and earth impart. 

The. smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 

•^nd tyranny usurps her happy plains ? * 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The reddening orange, and the swelling grain ; 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

«dnd in the myrtle's fragrant shades repines. 

Oh, Liberty, thou powV supremely bright. 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 

Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign; 

•^nd smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 

Eas'd of her load, subjection grows more light ; 

«^nd poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 

Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay ; 

Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Qn foreign mountains, may the sun refine 
The grape^s soft juice, and mellow it to wine ; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 
«^nd the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repipe, 
Tho^ o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia^s isle, 
iiod makes her barren rocks,and her bletk mouatains smile. 
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SECTION VI. 

Gharihf. Aparaphran on the \^k chapter of the ^ 

epiUle to the Corinthians. 

Did tweeter sounds adorn mj flowing tOD|^e, 
Thaa erer man pronounced or angel soni^; 
Had 1 all knowledgie, human and di?ine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And bad 1 powV to give that knowledge birth. 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach^s zeal m|r glowing breast inspire, 
To wearjr tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
When Moses gave them miracles, and law : 
Yet gracious charity, indulgent guest. 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'r ; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbaPs sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noise. 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Ni.t soon provok'd she easily forgft^pp ; 
Jfnd much she suffers, as she much believes 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives; 
She builds our quiet, as see forms our lives ; 
Lays thorough paths of peevish nature eveni 
jtnd opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Enrh other gift which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds and due restriction knows ; 
To one tixM purpose dedicates its power ; , 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus in obedience to what Heaven decrees. 
Knowledge shall fail and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting charity's more ample sway. 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay. 
In happy triumph shall forever live ; 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive 

As through the artist's intervening glass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass : 
A little we discover ; but allow. 
That more remains unseen, than art can showr 
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So whilst our mind its knrivvledge would improve, 

Ots feeble eye ir.t'»nt on things above,) 

Hitrh as we m.iy, ive lift our reasoo up, 

^y filth di reeled, and confirmed by hc'jjB ; 

*etare we able onij to survey, 

*^awniHgs of beams, aud promises of day ; 
HeavoQ^s fuller ciHuence mocks our dazzled sight ; 
^00 great its swiftuess, and too strong its light. 

Bat 8000 the mediate clouds shall be dispelled ; 
T^he Sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
*0 all his robes, with all his glory on, 
^«ated sublime on his meridian throne. 
X*ben Constant failb, and holy hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
\Vhii3t thou, more happy poiv'r, fair charity, 
"iTriumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
'Xby office, and thy nature still the same, 
dosting thy lamp, and unconsomM thy flame, 
Shalt still survive — 

^halt stand before the host of heaven confest, 
("or ever blessing, and for ever blest. — phioh. 

SECTION VII. 

Picture of a good man. 

Some angel guide 'my pencil, while I draw, 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like' ships at sea, whjle in, above the world. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
«^bove the fogs of sense, and passion^s storm: 
All the black cares^ and tumults x)f this life, 
Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth^s genuine sons, the sceptred, and the slaire, 
A mingled mob ! a wandering herd ! he sees, 
BewilderM in the vale ; in ail unlike ! 
His full reverse in all ! What higher praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of the right t 

The present all their care ; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to f me ; his bounty be conceals. 
Their virtues v:. ni:ih nature ; his exalt. 
Maokind^^ esteem tboy court ; and he \iv& 0V9U« 

T 
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Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
Hif, the compost po«i^esflion of the true. 
.41 ike tbroughont is his consistent piece, 
•411 of one colour, and an even thread; 
While party-colourM shades of happiness, 
With hideous g^ps between, patch up for them 
A madman^s robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

He seps with other eyes than theirs : where tbey 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity : 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they.see mountains, be but atoms sees i 
An empire in his balance, weighs a p^rcin. 
Tbey things terrestrial worship as divine t 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, 
That dims his sight and shortens bis survey, 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose all bound. 
Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 
No dignity tbey find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man^s real glory,} proud of an eclipse : 
' Himself too much- he prizes ^o be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, as man* 
Too' dear he holds his in t' rest, to neglect- 
Anotber^s welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their intVest, like a lion, lives on prey« 
They kindle at the .shadow of a wrong; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peacs. 
A covered heart their character defends ; 
A coverM heart denies him half his praise. 
With nakedness his innocence agrees ! . 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall ! 
Their no-joys end where his full feast begins : 
His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in ezistenc^, his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true existence is not yet begun. 
.His glorious coarse was, yesterday, complete : 
Death, tbeD^ wis welcome ; yet life still is sweet 

TOUlfG. 
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SECTION VIII. 

The pleasures of retiremenU 

knew he but his happiness, of men 

The happiepit he ! who, far from public nigfe^ 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

Drinks the pare pleasafes of the rural life. 

What the' the doa>e be wanting*, whose proud gate, 

Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 

Of flatterers false, and in their turn abusM ? 

Vile intercourse. What though the glitt'ring robe, 

Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give, 

Or floated loose,' or stifl'with mazj gold. 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 

What tho% from utmost land and sea purvey M, 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds nrot, and hi^ insatiate table heaps 

With luxury and death ? What tho' his bowl 

Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in beds 

Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night. 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state ? 

What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys, 

That still amuse the wanton, stilt deceive ; 

A face of pleastire, but a heart of pain : 

Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 

Sure peac« is his ; a solid life estranged 

To disappointment, and fallacious hope. ^ 

Rich in content, in nature^s bounty rich. 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the spring, 

When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the lK>iigh 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams \ 

Oi* in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove^ 

Luxuriant, spread o^er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streams, 

And hum of bees, Inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade , 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song, 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains ^lear. 

Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 

Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 

Patient of labour, with a little pleasM \ 
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Health ever blooming; unambitious toil ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. — thomsov. 

SECTION IX. 

The pleasure and benefit of an improved and vell^i^^ 

itnagiiiation. 

Oh ! blest of Heitvcn, who not the languid songs 
Of luxury, the siren ! not (he bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets, which, from the ^tore 
Of nature, fair imagination cnlis. 
To charfn (he enliven^ soul ! What tho^ not all 
Of mortal offspring pan* attain the height 
Of envyM life ; tho^ only few possess 
' Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 
Yet nature's care, to all her children Jost, 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state^ 
F.ndows at large whatever happy man 
Will ilcign to use them. His the city's pomp, 
The rtiral honours hi«. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column, and tho jircb. 
The breathing marble and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor''s narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With bloomioof gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings. 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er (he meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, uureprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only j for the attentive mind, 
By this harmonious Action on her powers. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
■ Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, 
To 6nd a kindred order ; to exert 
Witbia herself this elegance ^£ Vq\^^ 
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This fatr inspirM delight : her temper*d pow ^rt 

Refine at leogth, and every passioD wears 

j9 chaster, milder, more attracHve mieo. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On natare's form, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assomes the port 

Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world^s foundations, if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

V^ill he the change, and. nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile x^ustom cramp her genVous pow'rs? 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 

Of igpsorance and rapine, bow her dowQ 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and tear ; 

Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

Jind rolling waves, the sun's unwearied coarse^ 

Tbe elements and seasons : all declare 

For what th' eternal maker has o|^dain'd 

The powers of man *. we feel within omrseWes 

His energy divine : hQ tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be g^rest 4ike Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar^ day hy day, 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to hit, the relish of their souls. — amsmbwk. 
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SECTION I. 

The Hirmit , 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is stilf. 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove; 

When nought but the torrent is heard on tbe hill, 
And nought but the nightingale'ii song in the grove : 

'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp^ rung^sympboniou^.a hermit hegad ; 

Jfo more with himself or with nalxire «\ ^^t^ 
He tbaagbt as a sage, tfao^ W&U «^ %rtBk«ftv 
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'' Ah ! why, all abandoned to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishio^ fall? 
For spring shall return, and a lOver bestow, 

And sorrow, no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

* Mourn, sweetest complainer, inan calls thee to Mtim : 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away r .' 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return*'' 

•' Wow gliding i^mote, on the verge of the sky. 

The moon half extinguished her crescent displays: 
But lately I marked, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what chance shall renew ! 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain !" 

*^ 'Tis night, and the landscape islov^y no more : 
i mourn; but, ye>woodIands, I mourn not for you ; 

For morn is approaching, your charms t<5 restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glittVing with dew -• 

Kor yet for the lavage of winter I mourn; 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 

But when shall spring^visit the motaldering urn ! 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave !'' 

« 

'^ 'Twas thus by the glare of false science betray'd, 

That leads, to bewilder; and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade, 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would no( wander from thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dnst, 1 relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free.^' 
' ■ 

^' And darkness and doubt ar^ now flying away ; 

No longer I foam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descendin| 

Aad nature all glowing in Eden^s first bloom ! «' 

9d the co/d cheek of dealVi Bm\\«« «i^ xcAiea^t^VAftxsdlci^. 

And beauty immortal avriiCeu horn V^i^ \»it^^*^ -^^^unn 
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SECTION II. . ' 

The beggar's pefUion, 

Pitj the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs hava boroA him* to your door ; . 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak, 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen^ years ; 

And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek, 
Hlw been the channel to a flood of tears. V 

Ton house^ erected on the rising ground. 
With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 

For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode« 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 

Her«, as I cravM a morsel of their bread, 
A pamperM menial drove me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 

For I am poor, and miserably old. 

Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 

If soft humanity e'er touched your breast,. 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 

And tears of pity would not be represt 

Heaven sends misfortunes ; why should we repine ? 

^Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you see i 
jf nd your condition may be soon like mine, 

The child of sorrow and of misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

TBen like the lark I sprightly haiPd the morn : 
But ah ! Oppression forc'd me from my cot,. 

My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
IsjiSst abandonM on the worid^s wide stage, 
' And doom d in scanty poverty to roam. 

Mf tender wife, eweet soother of my c«tft \ 
Struck mth «ad aogoiah at the ftUtu ^ct^^^ 
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Fell, liD^^riDg fell, a victim to despair 9 

And left the world to wretchedDess and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have b«me him to yoar dpor : 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 

Ob ! give relief, and Heaven will bless year store. 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy close of life. 

How shocking must thy summons be, O Deatb I 
To him that is at ease in his posAessions ! 
Who counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnished for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
RaTes round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she^s leaving, now no longer hers ! 
A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 
O might she stay to wash away her stains ; 
And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev^ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murdVer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close, thro' evVy lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses on, 
Till, forcM at last to the tremendou.<< verg«, 
At oDce she sinks to everlasting ruin. — r. blaib. 

SECTION IV. 

Elegy to pity. 

Hail, lovely pow^r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh^ 
When fancy paints the scene of. deep distress t 

Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the powV to bless. 

IflFot all the sweets Arabians gales convey 

From flow'ry meadi, can with that sight comrpare ; 

Not dew-drops glittVing in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; ' 
Emblem of peace^ the dove before thee flies ; 
No 6/oacf-f taio^d traces m^tk \Vk^ \A^ti\*V^%A ^^.-^ % 
jBeoeatb iby ieet m Ivaf \e«i isa^^X ^ar^ 
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Come, lovely njmph, and range the mead with me, 
To spring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 

From secret snares the struggling bird to free ; 
And stop the hand upraised to give the blow. 

And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And natnre droops beneath the conquering gleam, 
Let us, slow wandVing where the current flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thj care, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share, 

And justly boast the genVous feeling heart. 

Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief ; 
. With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To misery's moving cries to yield reliefs '-'/^ 

And be the sure resource of droopmg age. ''''■'^- 

So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking nature own the dread decay^ 

Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

^erses supposed to be xt>ritten by Alexander Selkirk^ during 
his solitary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez. 

I am monarch of all I survey : 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the bruCe. 
Oh solitude ! where are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity's reach, 
1 must finish my journey alone ; 

Never bear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of* my pwn.^ 

The beasts that roam over the plain^ 
' My form with indifference see: 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness ia shocliVug V> tea* 
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Society, rrienclsbip, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
Bly sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth* 

Religion ' what treasure untold . 

Resides jn that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold, 

Or all that this earth can anord. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These vailies and rocks never heard ; 
NeVr sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiPd when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me 1 yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speied of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags oehind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
' In a moment I seem to be there : 
But, alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair- 
But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place •, 

And mercy — encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace^ 

And reconc\\e& laacikXo Y)^\q\m — wwviau 
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SECTION VI. 

Gratitude, 
hen all thy mercies, O ray Godi 

My rising soul surveys, 
anspopted with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

how shall words, with equal warmtht 

The gratitude declare, 
lat glows within my ravish'd heart ? 

But thou canst read it there. 

ly providence my life sustained, 

And all my wants rcdrest, 
hen in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breast. 

) all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
•e yet my feeble thoughts had learn'd 

To form themselves in pray'r. 

mumbcr'd comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd, 
jfore my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

hen, in the slippVy paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
hine arm, unseen, con vey'd me safe. 

And led me up to man. 

hrough hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

It gently cleared my way; 
nd through the pleasing snares of vice, 

More to be fear'd than they. 

'hen worn with sickness, oft hast thou 

With health renew'd my face \ 
nd when in sins and sorrows sunk, 

Reviv'd my soul with grace. 

hy bounteous hand, wjth worldly btbS; 

Has made my cup run o'er ;' 
nd, in a kind and faithful friend, « 

Has doubled all my store. 

en thousand thousand precious gjii^ 
^y daily thanks employ-, 
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Nor is the least a cheerful heart 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through ev'rj period of my life, 

Thy goodness I'll puysue ; 
And, after death, in distant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord ! 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise, ' 

For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter all vhy praise. — asdison. 

SECTION VIL 

A man perishing in the snow i fro7n whence reflections art 

raised on the rniseries of life. 

As thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce, 

Ail winter drives along the darken'd air ; 

in his own loose-revolving 6eld, the swaii^ 

Disastef'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, ' 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on, 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray : 

Impatience fliuncing through the drifted heaps. 

Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul ! 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart I 

When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign*d 

Mis tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle v^aste, 

Far trom the track, and blest abode of maq,; 

While round htm night resistless closes fast, 

And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head. 

Renders the savage i^ldemess more wild. 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 

Of cover'd pits, unfatbomably deep, 

A dire descent, beyond the ^owV of (rost ! 

^^/aitbless bogs • o(prec\^ce^\k\)i%^^ 
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Smoothed ap with snow ; and what is land, unknown, 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 

Thinking o^er all the bitterness of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying nilin, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unseen, 

In Tain for him th' officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingled storm, demand their sire, 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! - 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On everj'nerre 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 

Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 

Stretch'd out and bleaching in the northern blast. 

Ah, little think the gay li^ntious proud. 
Whom pleasure, powV, and affluence surronnd ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 
Ah little think they while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame ! How many bleed, 
Py shameful variance betwixt man and nian I 
How many pine in want, and dungeoa glooms, j 

Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cap ^ 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ! Sore pierced by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid 'hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake ^ 
,With all the fiercer tortures of the raifid. 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse t , . 
How many, rack'd with honest passions^itfrOop ^^> , 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many «tand 
jf round the d?ath-bed of tb^ir dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish \ ThwfjxU f^Q^ Oiasu 
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Ofth^M, and all the tboosand nameleas Qs. 
Tbat one incessant striigj^le render Iit€, 
One dcene of toil, of sofferin^, zad of uce^ 
Vice in hi« high career woiild 4taa4 appa^Tdt 
And heedlcM rambling impolse le^m Co 
The con!4cio«is heart of charity woaLi 
And ber wide wi«h bene?oIeoce dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the social si^ 
And into clear perfection, gradaal bStfs, 
Refining still, the social passions work. — ^i 

SECTION VIII. 

A morning hymn. 

These are thy glorious works, parent of good^ 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondVous fair; thyself how wood^roos thcs! 
Unspeakable, who sitt^st above these heaveni 
To UA, invisible, or dimly seen 
In those thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and powV divine, 
Spenk ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, / 
Angeli ; for ytf behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day withont night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of dav, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal dburae, both when thou climbV, 
And when high noon hast gainM, and when thou falPst, 
Moon, that now meet^st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fix^d stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness calPd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birlh 
Of nature ^s womb, that in quaternion run 
'Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
Aod oourish all things \ let your ceaseless change 
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ry to our great maker still ne^ .praise. 
! mists and exhalations that now rise, 
om hill or steamra^ lake, dusky or gray, 
II the sun paiftt your fleecy skirts with gold, 
honour to the world's great author rise ! . 
bether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 

wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
iing or falling still advance his praise. 
s praise, ye winds, that from four quarters hlow, 
eathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
ith ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave, 
untains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
ilodious murmurs, warbling tune bis praise* 
in voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds 
lat singing, up to l^eaven^s gate ascend, 
ar on your wings and in your notes his praise ; 

that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
le earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
itness if 1 be silent, morn or even, 
vhill or valley, fountain, or fresh sh^de 
ide vocal by my scng, and taught his praise, 
[il, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 
\ give us only good ; and if the night 
is gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
sperse it, as now light dispels the dark. — xilton. 



CHAP. VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION !• 

. Ode to ConttnU 

O thou, the nymph with placid ^ye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my template vow : , 
Kot all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth, uiAlter'd brow. 

O come, in simplest vest array'd, 
With ail thy sober cheer displayed 

. To bless iQy longing sight ; 
Thy niien composed, tny even pace. 
Thy meek regaiif},' tky matron ^race<^ 
And chaste subduM d^^^V^ 
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No more by varying passions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy nermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in attic vest, 

And Innocence, with candid breast, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope« who points to distant years, 
Fair op'hing thro' this vale of tears, 

A vista to the sky 

There Health, thro' whose calm bosom gl 
The temperate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her naild, unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offer'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek submitted head, 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

But thou, O nymph, retir'd and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thv tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground. 
Moss-rose, and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy pow'r 

" And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn; fri^dly to the muse, 
Shall thy own mmest tints difluse. 
And shed thy milder day ? 

When eve, her dewy star beneath, 

Thy balmy Bfirit loves to' breathe. 

And ^17 storm is laid f 

If such an hour vf^s e^et \\i^ Xi\iw.%, 
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Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 
Low whispering through the shade. — barbauld. 

SECTION 11. 
The shepherd and the philosopher. 

Remote from cities livM a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silverM o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold ; 
J,. Hig hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nop envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country rais'd his name; 
^ A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn fronii schook) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought* 

"Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey^ > 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd. 
And hast thou fathomed Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fates, on re/ilms unknown, 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd. 
There customs. Taws, and manners weigh'd ^'•^ 

The shepherd modestly replied, 
" I ne'er the paths of learning tried 5 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 
To read mankind^ their laws and arts ; 
For man is practiis'd in disguise. 
He cheats the most decerning eyes* 
Who- by that search OTall wiser grow t 
By that ourselves we never know. - 
The little knowledge I have ^ain'd, 
Was all from $imp& nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise^ 
Hence erew my settled h^le o£ Nice>. 

U* 
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The daily labours of th« b^ 
Awak^mj soul to industry. 
WBo can observe the careful ant^ 
An^PW>t provide for future want ? 
' MyVaog (the trustiest of his kind) 
Wit^ gratitude inflames my mind : 
I mark, his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In cohstancT and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove* 
The hen, who from the chilly air. 
With pious wing protects her care, ^ 

And evVy fowl that flies at .large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge." 

"From nature too I take mv rule, 
To shun contempt and ridicufe. 
I never, with important air, 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who listens to the chattering pye ? 
Nor would 1, with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right : 
Rapacious animals we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, amd wolves, deserve their- fate. 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the topd and serpent kind ? 
But^€niry, calumny, and spite, 
Scar stronger venom in tneir bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation 
Can furniA Imts to contemplation ; 
Apd, from the mq^piinute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

"Thy fame is just,^ the sage replies ; 
**Thy Virtue Y)roves thee truly wise. 
Pride <rften guides the author's pen, 
Boo10 as aflected are as men : 
Bat &e Who stujiies i\^i\xc^^&\^'9(V 
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From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise»^-T-oAr. 

SECTION III. 

The road to happiness oppn to all men. 

Oh happiness ! our being^s end and aim ! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content I whatever thy ^nanie ; 
That something still which prompts th' etetnal sigb^ 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 
Which still so near us, yet beyoiid as lies, 
O'erlookM, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 
*Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou dei^n^st to grow ? 
Fair opening to some courfs propitious shine. 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine T 
TwinM with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 
Or reap'd in iron harvest of the field ? ^ 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if rain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soiL 
FixM to no spot is happiness sincere ; 
'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 
*Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 
And, fled from monarchs, St. John { dwells with thee. 

j^sk of the learned the way. The learnM are blind ' 
This^ bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss m action, some in ease « 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these * 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain * 
Some swelFd to gods, confess ev'n. virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in e'vVy thing, or doubt of alL 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nAure^s path, and mad opinions leave ; 
I All stains can reach it, and all htads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no i|greme they dwdll ; ^ 
There needs but thinking npit, and meaning well ; 
jfnd mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease* 

Remember, man, ^' the universal ca^e * ^ 

Acts not by partial, but by genVal laws ;^ 
And makes what happiness we justly ca\V 
Subsist not ia tbf^ood of one, but aV\.-*-T<»iL< 
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SECTION IV. 

The goodness of Providence* 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd^s care ; 
His presence shall my wants supplj, 
And guard' me with a watchful eye ; 
My nooD-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glehe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountains pant « 

To fertile vales, and dewy meads. 

My weary wand'ring steps he leads ; * 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 

Amid the yerdant landscape 6ow. 

Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still : 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shad^. 

Tho' in a hare and rugged way. 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy hoonty shall my pains beguile ;. 

The barren wilderness shall smile. 

With sudden greens and herbage crown'd. 

And streams shall murmur all around-==-A9Di8ai^/ 

SECTION V. 

m 

The Creator* s works attest his greatness. 

The spacieus firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens^ a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 

Th^ unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator^s pon^r display, 
And publishes to evV^^Bnd, 
The work of an Almighty hand, s 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondVous tale, » : 

And, nightly, to the listening earth, 

Repeats the story of Jier birth ; 
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Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the JjiiDgs as they roll, 
•^nd spread tK truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' nor real voice nor somid, 
.^mid their radiant orbs be fonnd4 

In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

^^ The hand that made us is Divine.^^->-ADDi80N« 

SECTION VI. 

An address to the Deitym 

O thoa ! whose balance does the mountains weigh ; 
Whose will the wild tnmnltuous seas obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame, 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest'tame ; 
Earth^s meanest son, nil trembling, prostrate falls, 
.^nd on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep, 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy powV, my weakness, may 1 ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Roign o'er my i^ill \ my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive koowi 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the dirtress^d. 
And lift the burden from the soul oppressed, v 
O may my understanding ever read 
This glorious volume which thy wisdom made 
May sea and land, and earth and heaven, be joined. 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awfu)||hunders roll, i 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance shake my soul ! 
When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine. 
Adore, my heart, the .Majesty divine ! 

Grant I may ever at the morning ray, * 
Open with pray'r the consecr^i^ day ; ' 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my seal ar\se^ 
\Dd with the moanting sun asccud Wie ^\C\^%\ 
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Ab that advances, let my zeal imjirove, 
And glow with ardour of consuminate loye ; 
Nor eease at eve, bat with the sfliBliF ^^^ 
BIy endless worship shall be still b^nn. 
And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn D^ht, 
. To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world^s shut, and awful planets rite. 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 
And show all nature in a milder light ; 
How ev'ry boist'rons thought in calm subsides ! 
How the smooth^ spirit into goodness glides 1 
Oh bow diTine ! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
His court admire^ or for his favour sue. 
Or leagued of friendship with his sajnts renew : 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep 
While 1 long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh control, 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
ThoQ, who canst still the raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
jtUuring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
O may 1 pant for thee in each desire ! 
J9nd with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the jprize, 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold, 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold 1 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Savtour see, 
And rival angels in the praise of thee ! — toonq* 

SECTION VIU 

The pursuii ofhapjpiness often xUrdirecui, 

The midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft repose ; * 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky, 

Nor ruffling tempest blowjs. 

Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, 
The throbbing heart l\«& «till \ 
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ADd varying^ schemes of life do more 
Distract the labVing will. 

In silence hashM to reason's voice, 

Attends each mental powV : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fav'rite hour* 

Come ; while the peaceful scene invites, 

Let's search this ample round ; . 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happiness he feund ? 

Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide heneath the solemn gloom, 

That shades the hermit's cell ? 

How oft the laughing brow of joy 

A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cloister's deep recess 

Invading sorrow steals. 

In vain, through beauty, fortuae, wit. 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells Bot in the faithless smile 

That brightens Clodia's face. ^: 

Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visionary minds t 

Howe'er our varying notions rove. 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in some state, 

At distance from our own. 

O blind to each indulgent aim. 

Of power supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of Heaven denies ! 

Vain is alike the joy we seek, 

And vain what we possess. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 

The passions into peace. 

To temper'd wishes, just desires, _ 

Is happiness confln'd j • : ^'' 
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And, deaf to folly -t call, attest 
The mask of the mind. 



SECTION VUL 

JTu Fire-Side, 

Dear Chloe, while the hfosj crowd. 
The Tain, the wealthy, and the proud. 

In folly's maze adTance ; 
Tho' tingiilarity and pride 
Be calPd o«r choice, we'll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world, we-ll oft retire 
To oar own family and fire. 

Where love oar hoars employs ; 
No noisy neighhoor enters here. 
No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil onr heart-felt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize, 
Within oar breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; ^ 
From oar own Helves oar joys must flow 

And that dear hat, oar home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excarsion o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark. 

Tho' fools spam Hymen's gentle pow'is 
We, who imjproye his gulden hoorSi 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage rightly anderstood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 

.A paradise below. 

Oar babes shall richest comfort bring ; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds, with stadioas care, 
To all that's man|jr, good^«and fair, , 
^ And train them for tbe skies. 
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-While thej ovtr wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay^ 

And recompense our r.ares. 

No borrow'd joys! they're all oup own, 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great, 

And bless our humbler lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ! 
But then how little 6d we need / 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want ho more than may suffice, 

And. make that little do. 

We'll therefore relish, with content, 
What'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very small, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resign'd, whea ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part ; 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaves. 

We'll ask no long protracted treat, - ^ 

Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'sr, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Wor grudge our sons, with envioot eyes, 

The relics of our store. , ^ 

Thus, hand in hand, thro' life weMlgo ; . 
Its checker'd paths of joy an^ wo. 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear ; ] 

And mingle with the dead. 

X 
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While coBScieDce, like a faithfbl friend. 
Shall thro^ the gloomy Taleaitendi 

And cheer oar ^y'mg breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind aogel whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of dealh«— cottoit. 

SECTION IX. 

Prcroidenee vindieaXed in the present state of nuuu 

Heaven from all creatures hides the hook of fate. 

All bat the page preacribM, their present state ; 

From brutes what mepj frem men what spirits know ^ 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thj riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would be skip and play ! 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowVy food, 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future I kindly giv'n. 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Afome or systems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bubble burst, andjiow a world. 

Hope humbly th^n ; with trembling pinions soar ^ 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
. Man never is, but always to bb blest. 
The soul, uneasy, and confinM from home,' 
Jlests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo the poor Indian ! whose untutorM mind 
Sees Ood in clouds,or hears him m the wind ; 
His soul proud soienee never taught to stray 

Far as the Solar Walk or JMilky Way ; * 

Yet simple nature ^his hope has giv^o,. 
Behind thQ cloud-topt bill, a humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the waCrj waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behoMi 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. ^ 
To BB, contents his natural desire ; 
He asks oo angers wiug^ no ««ic^^V« fire : 
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But thinks, admitted to that eqaaJ sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou/anciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too much. — 
In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; 
.^11 quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at' the blest abodes ; 
Men would be angek, angels would be gdis. 
Aspiring to be gods, if Vingels fell^ 
Aspiring to be angels, men* rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of ORDER, sins against th' etebital cavse.— tFOYe. 

SECTION ;l. 

Selfishness reproved. 

Has God, thou fool ! wprk^d solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
Foir him as kindly spreads the flow*ry lawn. . 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures swell the note. . 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride; 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their graii^ 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 
The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call. 
Lives on the labours of this lord Of alK 
•( Know, nature^s children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, jKarm-d a bear. 
While man eiclaims, ^* See all thmgs for my use ! 
^^ See man for mine i'^ replies a pamper'd goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the ^hole : ^ 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows.^ 
Jad Zie/ps another creatute^awax^\BMx^NU^^« 
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Say, will the fakoo, ftoopinf^ from aboTe, 

Smit with her Tacyio^ ploma^e^ tpaie the dore ? 

Admires the jaj, the insect'a fiMed winga ? 

Or hears the hawk wheo Philomela sings f 

Bfao cares for all : to birds be gives his woods. 

To beasts his pasta res, abd to fish his doods ; 

For some his iotVest prompts him to provide. 

For more his pleasore« yet for more his pride. 

All feed oo one vaio patron, and enjoy 

Tb* .extensive blessings of his Inxary. 

That very life his learned hanger craves. 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves : 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain^ 

Than favoarM man by touch ethereal slain^ 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thoa too mast perish, when thy feast is o^er ! — roPK. 

SECTION XI. 

Human frailty* 

Weak and irresolute is man ; 
The purpose of tp-day. 
Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow reads away. 

The bow well bent, and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it revives again. 

Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part ; 
Virtue engages his assent. 

But pleasure wins his heart. ^ 

'Tis here the folly of the wise, 

Through*! his art we view ; 
And white his tongue the charge denies, 

His conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of arwful length, 
And dangers little ktlown, 
. A stranger to superior strength, 
* Man vainly Itmsxs ViV^ orniv. 
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But oars alone can ne^er prevail 

To reach the distant coast : 
The breath'of heaven must swell the sail, 

Or all the toil is lost. — cowpeiu 

SECTION XII. 
Ode to peace. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downjr nest 

Once more iA this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 
Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ^ dost thou prepare 
The sweets thftt i was, wont to share, 
' The banquet of thy smiles ? 

The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The neav'n that thou alone canst make ; 

And wilt thoU quit the stream, ' 

That murmurs through the dewy mead. 
The grove and the sequestered shade. 

To be a guest with them? 
For thee I panted, thee I prized, ' ^ 
For thee ii^dly sacrific'd 

Whate'i^Jov'd before ; 
And.shall i See thee start away, * 
And helpless, hopeless, he^r thee say — 

Farewell, we meet no more ?— cOwfxr. 
SECTION JSIL 
Odetdaiomiiy. 

Daughter of Heav'nij;^[|ntless power, 
Thou tamer of the huaiafr'lireast, 
Whose iron scourge, and^tortfing hour, 
The bad afib'ght, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy ludamantme chain. 
The proud are laught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly ^o^n 
With pangs iinielt before, uhpitiied and alone* 

X* ■ - . 
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Wheo first tby sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed. 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 
And hade to form her infant mind. 
Stem nigged narse ! thjr rigid lore 
With patience manj a jear she bore. 
What sorrow was, thon bad'st her hnow ; 
And from her own she leamM to melt at others^ wo. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing folly^s idle brood, 
Wild laoghter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 
And lea?e ns leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse ; and with them go, 
The summer-friend, the flattVing foe« 
By rain prosperity received, 
To her they vow their tmth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom, in sable garb array*d, 
ImmersM in rapturous thought profound, 
And melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm charity, the general friend. 
With justice to herself severe, 
And pityi dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 

Ob, gently, on thy suppliant^s head, 
Dread power, lay thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad. 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thundering voice, and threat^oipg mien. 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry, 
Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. 

Tby form benign, propitious, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there, 
To soften, not to wound my heart 
The gen rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to love, and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan ; 
What others are to feel i and know myself a man. 
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SECTION XIV. 

The creation required to praise its Author^ 

Begin, my soal, th^ exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptar^d thonofht obey, 

And praise th^ Almigbty^s name : 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas, and skies, 
In one melodious concert rise, 

To swell th^ inspiring fheme. 

Ye fields of light, celestial plains. 
Where gay transporting beauty reig08| 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! ^ 
Your Maker's wondrous powV proclaim, 
Tejl how he formM your shining frame, 

And breathM the fluid air. 

Y'e angels, catch the thrilling sound ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around 

- His boundless mercy sing : 
Let ev'ry listening saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love. 
And touch thie sweetest string. 

Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'nmg gilds the plain, 
ThoQ, moon, protract the melting straio. 

And praise him in the shade. 

Thou heaven of heavens, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming Qod^ 

Who caird jTon worlds from night : 
^^ Ye shades dispel !^' — th' Eternal said ; 
At once th' involving darkness fled, * 

./9nd nature sprung to light, * , « 

Whate'er a blooming world contains, ^: "' 

That wings the air, that skims the plaiim 

United praise bestow : 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heaven aloud ; and roar acclaim, 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 
Ye thunders burst with awful voice 
To HIM who bids you roll : 
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His praise io softer notes declare. 
Each whispering breeze of jielding air, 
And breathe it to the soaL 

To him ye gratefol cedars, bow ; 
Ye towVing mountains, bending low, 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affirigbted nature shook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look. 

And trembled at his frown. 

Te flocks that haunt the humble Tale, 
Ye insects fluttering on th^ gale. 

In mutual concourse rise ; 
' Crop the gay resets vermeil bloom, . ^ 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume, 

In incense to the skies. 

Wake all ye mounting tribes, and sing \ 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To aiM who shaped your finer mould, 
Who tipped your glittVing wings with gold. 

And turnM your voice to praise. 

Let man, by tQiobler passions swayed. 
The feeling heart, the judging head. 
In heavenly praise employ ; 
Spread uis tremendous name around, 
Till heaven^s broad arch rings back the sound, 
The general burst of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nursed on the downy lap of ease, 

Fall prostrate at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulera, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kmgs, who makes your pow'r 

Ad image of his own. 

Ye fair, by nature formed to move, 
O praise th^ eternal source op love, 

With youth's enlivening fire : ^ 

Let nge take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his Messed name — then soar away. 

And ask an angeVs lyre^ — o&ilvisu . \ 
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SECTION XV. 
The universal prayer^ " 
Father of all ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime, ador'd, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE, Icast understood. 

Who all my sense confinM 
To know but this, that Thoa art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty giveSi 

.Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives ; 

T' enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound. 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

When thousand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak, unknowing band 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land. 

On each I judge thy foe. 

If I an right, thy grace impart. 

Still m the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 

To find that better way ! 

Save me alike from foolish pride^ 

Or impious discontent, . 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel Another's wo, 
To bide the fault I see \ 
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That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. *' 

Mean tho^ I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by thy breath : 
. O lead me whcresoeVr I go, 
Thro' this day's life or dc-ith ! 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not, , 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, v/hose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all beings raise ! 

All nature's incense rise, — pope. 

SECTION XVL 

Conscience, 

* ^ 

O treach'roufl conscience ! while s^je seems to sleep 

On rose and mjrtle, lolPd with s^ren song' ; 

While she seems^ nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein, 

And gif e us up. to license, nnrecall'd, 

Unmark'd ;— see, from behind her secret stand, 

The si J informer minutes ev'ry fault. 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the gross act alone, employs her pen ; 

She reconuMtres fancy's air}* band, 

A watchful foe ! the formidable spy, 

Li9t'ning, o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores. 

And steals our embryos of iniquity 

As all rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming heirs ; 

Thus, with indulgence most severe, she treats « 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass, 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 

In ev'rv pale delinquent's private ear ; 

And judgment publish \ publish to more worlds 

Than this ; and endVesi ^^ Vol fc^MOA t%iwQ3Dib.«--si5s«i!^ 
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SECTION XVII. 

On an infant. 

To the dark and silent tomb, 
Soon I hasten'd from the womb : 
Scarce the dawn of life began, 
Ere I measur'd out my span. 

I no smiling pleasures knew ; 
I no gay delights could view : 
Joyless sojourner was I, 
Only born to weep and die. — 

Happy infant, early bless'd ! 
Rest, in peacefiil slumber, rest ; 
Early rescu'd from the cares, 
Which increase with growing years,* 

No delights are worth thy stay, 
Smiling as they seem, and gay ; 
Short and sickly are they all, 
Hardly tasted ere they pall. 

* All our gaiety is vain, 

All our laughter is but pain ; 
Lasting only, and divine, 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIII. 

The Cuckoo, 
Hail, beauteous straqger of the wood. 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Bast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowVs, 
Wheniieaven is filUd with music sweet 

Oi birds among the bowVs. ^ 

The school-boy, wandering in the wood. 

To pull the flowVs so gay. 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear 

A nd imitates thy lay. 
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Soon as tke pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou flv'st the rocal vale, 
An annual guest, in other lands, 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bowV is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear 5 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, ' 

No winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ; 

We'd maKe, with social wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. — lmir* 

SECTION Xi!!l> 
Day. A piutoral in thru parts. 

UOKKIKG. 

in the barn the tenant cock. 
Close to Partlet perch'd on high, 

Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock !) 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 

Swiftly, from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night retire ; 

And the peeping sun-beam, now 
Paints with gold the village spire. 

Philomel forsakes the thorn, . 

Plaintive where she prates at jiight ; 
And the lark to meet the mom. 

Soars beyond the shepherd's sigfafl. 

From the low-rooPd cottage ridge. 
See the chfttt'ring swallow spring ; 

Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, « 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

NoMl^ the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings, now, begin to crop . , 

Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

Prom the balmy sweets, uncloy'd, , . 

(Restless till lier task be done,) 
JN^ow the busy bee's employ 'd^i 

Sipping dew before V\x^ ^MXi» 
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Trickling through the creyic'd rock, • ' 

Where the limpid stream distils, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 

When 'tis sun-drove from the hills, 

Colin's for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious; — whilst the huntsmari^s horn, 

i^oldlj sounding, drowns his pipe* 

Sweet — O sweet, the warbling throng., 

On the white emblossoni'd spray ! 
Nature's universal song 

Echoes to the rising day* 

NOON* 

Fervid on theglittVing flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o'er its infant bud. 

Not a dew-drop's left the rose* 

By the brook the shepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, * 
Shelter'd by the branching pines, 

Pendent o'er his grassy seat. t^ 

Now the flock forsakes the glade, ^, . 

Where uncheck'd the siin-beams fali, ^ 

Sure to find a pleasing shade 

By the ivy'd abbey walL 

Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hill. 
Cannot catch a sjngle sound. 

Save the clack of yonder mill* 

Cofl^e court the zephyrs bland. 

Where the streamlet wanders cool ; 
Or with languid silence stand 

Midway in the marshy pool. 

But from mountain, del^, or streaqi, 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs ; ^ "*, 

Fearful lest the noontide beam 

Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 

Not a leaf has leave to stir, 
J^ature^B luU'd — ^sercne — and «SMl\ 

Y 
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Quiet e'en the shephcH's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hilK 

Languid is the landscape round, 
Till the fresh desending show'r, 

Grateful to the thirsty ground, 
Raises ev'ry fainting flowV. 

Now the hill — the hedge — ar/» green ; 
Now the warblers' throats in tune ; 
, Blithsome is the verdant scene, 

Brighten'd by the beams of Noon..! 

SVENINO. 

O'er the heath the heifer strays 
Free— (the furow'd task is done f) 

Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnish'd by the setting sun. 

Now he sets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden sky : 
Can the pencils mimic skill 

Copy the refulgent dye t 

Trudging as the ploughmen go, 
, (To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengthen'd o'er the level ground. 

Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome ! 
To their high-built airy beds, 

See the rooka returning home I ' 

As the lark, with vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'nine loud ; ^^ 

Mark the mild resplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud. 

Now the hermit owlet peep* 
From the barn or twisted brake ; 

And the blue mist sfowlv creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 

As the trout in speckled pride, 
Playful from its. bosom springs ; 

To the banks a ruffled ivde 
Verges ia successive tVn^^. 
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Tripping through the silken grass 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass 
With her weli-pois'd milking pail ! 

Linnets with unnumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu. — Cunningham. 

SECTION XX. 

The order of nature. 

See, thro^ this air, this oceaD, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above^ how high progressive life majr go I 

Around, how wide ! how deep extend below : 

Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 

Nature ethereal, human > angel, man ; 

Beast, bird, iisb, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee. 

From thee to nothing. — On superior powers 

Were we to press, inferior^might on oars ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scalers destroy M. 

From nature's chain whatever Knk you strike, 

Tenth or ten thousandth^ breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth, unbalance from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the skj. 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurPd« 
Being on being wrecked, and world oo world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod. 
And nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break — ^for whom ? for thee 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dust,td tread. 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling ipod ? 
Just as abfvrtf for any part to claim 
To be aqipver, in this gea'ial fjrame : 
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Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The ^reat directing miitd of all ordains* 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 
That, changed thro' all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; - 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortjal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
Ae full, as perfect, in vile man that moum^ 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burus : 
To him no high no low, no great no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals alL 

Cease theii, nor order imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on the^. 
Submit. — In this or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing PowV, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All. partial evil, ' universal good ; 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. 
One truth is clear, — whatever is, is right. — pope. 

SECTION XXI. 
Confidence in Divine protecitan. 

How are thy servants blest, O Lord { 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence, 

Tn foreign realms, and lands remotet, 

Supported by thy care. 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt^ 

And breath'd in tainted air. 

Tby mercy sweeterfd cv*t^ ^o^^ 
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Made evVj region please 5 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 

How with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

And fear in evVy heart. 
When >vaves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs^ 

O'ercame the pilot's art. 

Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy ^et me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r 

My soul took hold on thee* 

For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, *« 

And humbly hope for more. 

My Jife, if thou preserve my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And dfeath, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. — addison. 

SECTION XXII. 

Hymn on a review of the season^ 
These, as they change. Almighty Father! these, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the soft'ning air is balm'; 
Echo the mountains round •, ite fct^^V ^vciX't^.^ 
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And ev'ry sense, and evVy heart is> joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the summer monlhjs 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection thro' the swelling year; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow- whispVing gales 
Toy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolPd 
Maiestir darkness! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore i 
And humblest nature with Thy northen blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, m these appear ! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 
And all so forming an harmonious Ivhole, 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 

' That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring ; 
"^ Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempest forth *» 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join every living soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky : 
In adoration join ! and, ardent, raise 

One general song ! 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
liussets the plain . inspirine autumn gleams ^ 

Or winiejT rises in the hVacVmug^^^^v *. 
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Be my fongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles* 'tis nought to me : 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full « 
And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 
When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
1 cheerful will ooey ; there, with new pow'rs, ' 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come then,expressive silence,muse his praise* thomsoit*^ 

SECTION XXIII. 
On solitude, 

O solitude, romantic maid ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb. 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the irile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawmg deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day; 
Tadmor's marble wastes -survey 

You, recluse, again I woo. 

And again your steps pursue. 

Plum'd conceit himself surveying, 
Folly with her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence, 
Bloated empiric, puo^d pretence^ ^ 
Noise that througa a trampel si^^\l«^ 
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Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
Intrusion, with a fopling^s face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowing. 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowing, 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer, 
' Ambition's buskins, sceep'd in blood 
Fly thy presence, Solitude ! 

Sage reflection, bent with years, 
Conscious virtue, void of fears. 
Muffled silence, wood-nymph shy. 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd, 
Retrospect that scans the mind, 
Rapt earth-gazing revery, 
Blushing ardess modesty. 
Health that snuffs the morning air, 
Full-ey'd truth with bosom bare, 
Inspiration, nature's child, 
Seek the solitary wild. 
When all nature's hush'd asleep, > 
Nor love, nor guilt, their vigils keep 
Soft you leave your cavern'd den. 
And wander o'er the works of rten • 
But^vhen Phosphor brings the dawn, 
Bjf her dappled coursers drawn. 
Again you to the wild retreat, 
And the early huntsman meet. 
Where, as you pensive pass along. 
You catch the distant shepherd's song, 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew, 
Q|the rising primrose view, 
iSvotion lends her heaven-plum'd wings. 
You mount, and nature with you sings. 
But when mid-day fervours glow, 
To upland airy shades you go. 
Where never sun-burnt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid ^ame : 
And thel%, benealVv an oakt^^Wd^ 
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With drowsy waterfalls behind^ 

You sink to rest. 

Till the tuneful bird of night, 

From the neighb'ring poplar's height, 

Wake you with her solemn strain, 

And teach pleased echo to complains. 

With you roses brighter bloora, 
Sweeter every sweet perfume ; 
Purer every fountain flows, 
Stronger every wilding grows. 

Let those toil for gold who please, 
Or, for fame renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ; 
Gold 7 a shining, constant trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's, meed t 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 
Then let me, sequestered fair, 
To your sybihgrot repair ; 
On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature*s plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 
Of Cypress not with age decay'd ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits, 
Where the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains I'll sing 
Whence the changing seasons spring 5 
Tell how storms deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and rise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy shrine 5 
The bournless macrocosm's thine. 

Since in each scheme of life I've fall'd 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valued most, 
My guide, my stay, my friend is lost, 
O Solitude, now give me rest, 
And hush the tempest in my breast. 
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And be this maxim grStvcn in thy mind ; 
The haight of virtue is, to serve mankind. 

Bui when old age has silverM o'er thy head, 
When memorv fails^ and all thy vigour's fled, 
Then may'st tnou seek the stillness of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat ; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth thy grave. — 

eilAlNOER« cJ| 
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